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The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 

i 

“The Signorixo will take coffee?” old Mari¬ 
etta ask&f, as she set'the fruit before him. 

Peter deliberated for a mom&t: then burned 
his ships. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“ But in the garden, perhaps ?” the little 
brown old* woman suggested* # with a persu£ 
•sivS flourish 

“ No,” he corrected her, gently smilijig, and 
shaking his head, “ not pertl^ps — certainly.” 

Her small, sharp old black 'Italian eyes 
twinkled, responsive. 

“The Signorino wifi find a nfttic.table, 
under^the big willow-ttip, at tfie water’s edge,” 
she informed him, with a good deal of gesture. 
“ Shall I serve It there ? ” 

“ Where you will. I leave myself entirely 
in your Hinds,” he said. 
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The'.CardjfcalTs Smiff-Bflx 

So he Cat by tll^ rustic* table, on # a rustic 
bench, under thf willow, sipped his coffee, 
smoked his cigarette, and gazed in coater^- 
^lation at th'e view. 

• Of itll£ii?d,*t was father % striking view. 

In the immediate foreground#—a£ his feg*, 
indeefe — there was the river, the narrdw Aco, # 
peacock-green* a dark file yf jDoplar^Sn either 
bank,* rushing pell-mell away fromjtfle quiet 
waters of the Jake. • Than, jijpt across the 
river, at his left^ stretched *the smooth lawns 
of the park of Ventirose, with glimpses of 
the many-pinnaqjed castle through the trees; 
and, beyond, undulating country, flourishing, 
friendly, a p*erspftrtive of vineyard^, cornfie]ds, 
groves, and gardens, pointed by •numberless* 
white villas. At his right loomed «the gaunt 
mass of the Gnfei, with its black forests, its 
bare crags, its foaming cascade, and the Crene¬ 
lated ran^e ofl thb Ccy\obastone; and finally, 
climax find cynosure; at the valley’s end, 
Monfc SfioritOj^ts th.ee snow-covered sum¬ 
mits* almost insubstantial-seeming, floating 
forms of luminous pink vapour, in the even¬ 
ing sunshint, against the intense blue of the 
sky. 
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Xhe .Cardinal^ Snuff-Box 

A familiar.verse had coirte into Peter’s mind,* 
and kept running there obstinately. 

“JReally,” he said to himself, “ feature for, 
feapiVe, df>wn to th^ very ‘ cataract leading fh # 
glory,’ tHe scene jnight have b<^n*gt>tfup, apth 
*oup } to ‘illustrate ft.” And he begin to re¬ 
peat the beautiful hackneyed words, untler his 
breath. 

But*about ."hitdway of the third line »he was 
interrupted. 
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The Cardiifal’s* Snuff-Box 


II 

“It’s not altogether a bad sort*of vjaw—is 
it ? ” sgme one said, in En£li«h. # 

The voice was a woman’s. It was Cftar and 
smooth; it was A*isp-cut, distinguished. 

Peter glanced about Jiirn^ 

On the opposite bank of the A*co, in the 
grounds of Ventifose, fiv^ or six yards away, 
a lady was standing* looking at him, Imiling. 

Peter’s eyes met hers, took in h4? t face. . . . 
And suddenly his heart gave a jump. Then 
it stopped dead sjrtl, tingling, for a second. 
Then it flew off, racing perilously. — OK, for 
reasons — for the .best^reasons in the world: 
but thereby hangs my/ofje. 

She was a young, wonjan, tall, slender, in* a 
white /rock, with a white cloak, an indescrib¬ 
able complexity of soft lace and airy ruffles, 
round her shoulders. She wore no hat. Her 
Jiair, brown and warm in shadow, sparkled, 
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The* Card^^lts x*" 

^here cavight thc*^ht, in*a kincf of crinkly 
iridescence, like threads of alass. 

Peter’s heart (for the best reason^ in the 
world) was racing perilously. '“It’s imp^-. 
siblt*— impossjWe —- impossible- —* the words 
Strummed themselves to its rhythm. Peter’s 
Wits (for had. not tfte impossible come ttfpass ?) 
were in 5 perilous gonfusion. Bat he managed to 
rise fr2yg his^rustic bench, and to achieve a bow. 

She indited her head gracipusly. 

“You do'not'think it altogether bad — I 
hope ? ” she questioned, in her ^risp-cut voice, 
raising her eyebrows slightly, with a droll little 
assumption of solidtude. 

Peter’s yjits were in confasion; but he must 
answer her. An automatic second-self, sum¬ 
moned by the emergency, ^answered for him. 

“ I think one might safely call it altogether 
go©3.” 

“ Oh — ? ” she gtglaimed. 

< Her eyebrows went up again, but* now they 
expressed a certain Vhiirisfcal surpris^. Shft* 
threw back her head, and regarded the pros¬ 
pect critically. 

“ It ip not, then, too spectacular, too vio¬ 
lent?” she wondered, returning her gaze.tA, 



The Cardinal VSnuffj-Boje, 

Pqtpr, witli an air of palite readiness to defer 
to his opinion. “JNot too much like a d'ecor 
de th'ehtre ? ” 

° “ One should judge it,”, his automatic* sec- 
ond-self Submitted, “ With so^jie leniency.* It 
is, after all, only unaided *Natuse.” 

A* s^ark flickered in her *eyps, .while she ap¬ 
peared to pondar. (But I arg not surc^Whether 
sht wal pondering the speech or ks speaker.) 

“ Really ? ” she said, in the eid. ^Did — 
did Nature build the villa§, and plant the 
cornfields ? ” 

But his automatic second-self was on its 
mettle. 


“Yes,” it 'asserted * boldly ; “the kind of 
men who build villas and plant cornfields must 
be classified as natural forces.” 

She gave a light little laugh—and again 
appeared to ‘ponder for a- moment. \ 

Then, wjth # ano?her gracious inclination of 
the headf and an interrogative brightening of 
\he eyes, “ Mr. Matchckle — no doubt ? ” she 
hazarded. 

Peter bowed. 

“ 1 am veity glad if, on the whole, jyou like 
'our little effect,” she went on, glancing in the 



TheXardmaPs Snuff-Box 

direction of.Monte Sfi«rito. “ I ” — there was* 
the briefest suspension—“I am your I&nd- 
lad 

ftr a« third time Peter' bowed, a* rather^ 
mooe. elaborate Jfcrnw than hi^ e!ir4idl* ones,* a 
•bow of* respectful* enlightenment, df feudal • 
homage. 

“ Yd» arrived this afternoon?” she con¬ 
jectured. 

" By the five-twenty-five from Bergamo,” 
said he. 

“A very convenient*train,” she remarked; 
and then, in the pleasantest^ manner, whereby 
the unusual mode of valediction was carried 
off, “ Good evening.” 

“ Good .evening,” responded Peter, ami ac¬ 
complished his fourth bow. 

* She moved away from" the river, up the 
smooth lawns, between the tfees, towards 
Castel Ventirose, a flitting whiteness amid the 
surrounding green. * 

*P$fer stood still, looking -ffter her. , 

But when sj?e was out of sight, he sank back 
upon his rustic bench, like a man exhausted, 
and breathed a prodigious sigh. He* was 
absurdly pale. All the same, clenching his*, 
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The CardinhlVSnuffrBox 

’fists, and ^>ftly pounding the table with them, 
he 'muttered exultantly, between his teeth, 
“ Whal luck! ^hat incredible luck ! Jt’s 
Aie — it’s she-, as‘I’m a heathen. . ph,*what* 
supernatural Hucjc! ” 
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III 

Old Marietta the*bravest of small figures, 
*ih her % neat bfack-and-wliite peasant dres*, with 
her sil*«y ornaments, and her red silk coif and 
apron -g- cam$ far \he coffee things. 

But at sight of Peter, she abruptly halted. 
She struck £li attitude of alfrm. She fixed 
him with her fiery ljttle black eyes. 

"The Slgnorino is not well! * she cried, in 
the tones of one laughing a "denunciation. 

Peter reused himself. 

Er—/Is — I’m pretty well, thank jfou," 
he reassured her. "I — I’m only dying, 1 ” he 
added, sweetly, after an instant’s hesitation. 

** Dying —! ” echoed Marietta* wild, aghast. 

“*Ah, but you can s^ve my life — you come 
;n the very nick of’fime,” he* saWj t “I’m 
dying of curiosity — dying jto^now something , > 
that you can tell me.” * 

Her stare dissolved, her attitude * relaxed. 
She smiled — relief, rebuke. She shook °hcr 
finger at 4um, 
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The Cardinal’& Snuff-Box 

“Ah, the Signorinojgave me a fine fright,” 

stfe'said. .. „ ,, XT 

“ A.thousand ftgrets,’ said Peter. ow 

be a succouring angel, and make a clean ^r.easf 

of it. WMs my landlady ?” 

Marietta drew back a little. • Her brown old 

visaed wrinkled up, perplexed. * i 

“Who is the Signorino’s laftdlaqy,? she 


repealed. . 

« Ang,” said he, imitating the charactenstic 

nasalised eh of Italian affirmation, and accom¬ 
panying it by the characteristic Italian jerk o 

the head. 

Marietta eyed* him, $11 perplexed — even 
(one might have .fancied) a bit suspicious. ^ 
“•But is it not in the Signoritfo’s least?? 

she askjsd, with caution. 

“Of course it f is,” said he. “That s just 

the point. ‘Who is she?” 

« But if it is ki yo^r lease 1” she expbstu- 


lated. 

“All the mor$ reason why you should make 
no secret of it,” he argued plausibly. ^“Cornel 
Out with it 1 Who is my landlady ? ” 

Marietta exchanged a glance with heaven. 
“The Signorino’s landlady is the'Duchessa 
'' 16 



The Qardinars’Snutt-ftox 

di Santangiolo,” she answered, in accents of 
resignation. 

Burthen the name seemed to stimulate»her; 
Sftd she* on — 

Mves the ^2 — at CastqJ Vtn!irose.”, 
NJarietta pointyjcf towards the castle. * “ She 
tfwns all* all this ^oifntry, all these houses 
all, all.” • Marietta joined her brqjvn old hands 
"together,#and sopjfrated them, like a swimmer,, 
in a gesture that swqpt the horizon. Her eyes 
snapped. '*• • 

“All Lombardy 5” Said Peter, without 
emotion. 

Marietta stared agaip. 

“ All Lombardy ? Mac/1}! ” .wal her scorn- 
ftil remonstrance. “ Nobody owns all Lom¬ 
bardy. A|J these lands, these houses.” 

“’Who is she ? ” Peter askec^. 

Marietta’s eyes tyinked, in Stupefaction 
before* such stupidity. ^ 

“ But I have just *t<31d you, ,f sHew vied 
“ Shfe is # the Duchessa di.Santangiolo.” , 

“ Who is the, Duchessa di SantangiolS ? ” 
he asked. 

Marietta, blinking harder, shragged hir 
shoulders. 

*? 



The; Cardmal l s SntifF-Box 

4 

“But” — she raided her vojce, screamed 
almost, as to otje deaf — “ but the *Duch*essa 
di Santangiolo is the Signorino’s landlady — 
la- phprietaria di tutte qpeste- teri$ 9 tilth •queftf* 
< case , tihtfy %Ue.” 

Ana she twice, with solng vifilence, i£- 
atft^ti her comprehensive'gq^ture, like* a svgm** 
mer’s. 

“•You evade me by a viSows circle,” Pjter’ 
murmured. 

Marietta made a mighty*effd$t— brought all 
her faculties to a fodis —* studied ^Peter’s coun¬ 
tenance intently. Her own was suddenly 
illumined. 

“ Ah, I # und*rsta*nd,” she proclaimed, vigor¬ 
ously nodding. “The Signorlno desires tt> 
know who she is personally ! ” 

“ 1 express myself in obscure paraphrases,’ 
said he; “*but you, with your unfailing Italian 
simpatia^ have Hiving the exact shade of my 
intention.” * 

“«She is the* widow of the Duca $ Sstotan- 
gioro,” said Marietta. , 

“ Ehfin vous entrsz dans la vote des aveux ,” 
said Petert 

“ Scust t** said Marietta. 
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The Cardirtal’s SnuflvBox 

• • 

“ I arrj glad to hear slle is a widow,” said hf. 
“ She — she might strike a casual observer as 
somewhat young, for a widow.” 

“£he is^ «not* very old,” agreed Marietta; 
“only Jrwenty-six^ twenty*seven.* £hc was mai*- 
rred from* the convent. That was cigAt, nine 
years ago. TJte *Duca has been dead fi$e*or 
six.” 

•“ And was'lie' also young and lovefy ? v 
Peter asked. 

“ Young and fovely ! Mucht! ” derided 
Marietta. “ He was* past forty. % He was fat. 
But he was a good man.” 

“So much the bettdt for him now,” said Peter, 
approved Manetta*,* ancl solemnly 
made the Sign of the Cross. 

“ But will you have the kindness to explain 
to ’me,” the young man continued, “ how it 
happens that the Duchessa. di ’Santangiolo 
speaks English as well £? I do? ” 

The old woman frowned surprise. 

“'Come ? She speaks English ? ” 

“For all the .world like an Englishman," 
asseverated Peter. 

“ Ah, well,” Marietta reflected,* “ she was 
English, you know.” 
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The*Cardinals Snuff-Box 

** Oho! ” exclaimed Peter. • “ §he was 
English 1 Was $ he ? ” He bore a little on 
the tense of the verb. “ That lets in a»flood 
,pf light And—and what, by th«*bye, # i$ she* 
flow ? ” he qutfstionecf. . 

“ Ma! Italian, naturally, since she married 
the t)uca,” Marietta replied** . 

“ Indeed ? • Then the Jeopard c%n change 
his s£ots? ” was Peter’s inference. 

“ The leopaiji ? ” said Marietta, at a loss. 

"If the Devil may quofe Scripture for his 
purpose, wh^ may n't I? ” Pete; demanded. 

“ At all events, the Duchessa di Santangiolo is 
g very beautiful woman?’ 4 * 

£‘The Signorino has seen h^i;?” Maijetta 
asked. 

“ I have grounds for believing s«. An ap¬ 
parition— a plfantom of delight — appealed 
on the opposite bank of* the tumultuovi^ Aco, 
and amounted hers^fc, as my landlady. Of 
course,^he may have been an impostor—but 
she fftade no attfefnpt to get the rent.. A tall 
woman, in white, with hair, and a figure, and a 
vpice like cooling streams, and an eye that can 
speak volumes with a look.” 

Marietta nodded recognition. 
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“ That would be the Duchessa.” 

“*She’§ a very beautiful duchessa,” reiterated 
Peter,, 

»• Macletta,v^as Italian. So, 'Italian-wise* she* 
answqfejl, We ar^ aft a? God njakat* u%.” 

# “ For years # I* have thought her tine most 
keaytifui woman in Europe,” Peter averred* 
Mari etna opened her eyes wide. 

“ For .years l # l*he Signorino knows Jher^ 
The Signorino has seen her before ? ” 

A phrase came feack to hint from a novel 
he had been reading tjiat afternoon in the train. 
He adapted it to the occasion. 

“ I rather think sha.15 my long-lost brother." 
“ Brother — ? ” faltered Marietta. 

“Well, c^rteinly not sister,” said Peter, with 
determinatjpn. “You have my permission to 
take away the coffee things.” 
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IV* 

Up at the castle, in her rose-and-white bou¬ 
doir? Beatrice was writing a‘letter, to« a frijnd 
in England. , 

“Villa Florijno,” she ftrote, among other 
words, “ ha^, been Ifet to an Englishman — a 
youngish, presentable-looking creature, in a 
dinner-jacket, with a tongue in his head, and 
*an indulgent £ye for Nature — named Peter 
Ivfarchdale. Do you happen any cliance 
to know who he is, or anything ab^ut him ? ” 
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y 

£eter v&y ljjcdy slept but little, tlfat first 
ciigjit afcthe villa ;,artd more than once, I fancy, 
he repeated to "his pillow his pi<jus ejaculation 
of^the afternoon: *“\Vhat luck ! What super| 
natural luck! ” He was up, in any case, at an 
unconscionable hour next morfling — up, and 
down in his garden. 

“ It really is a surprisingly jolly garden,” he 
confessed. “ The ager;t was guiltless of exag¬ 
geration, and the photogfaph$ # w&e not th^ 
perjuries one # feared.” 

There ^ere some fine old trees, lindens, 
acacias, chestnuts, a flat-topped Lombardy 
pine, » darkling ilex, besides the willow that 
overhung the river, and the poplars that stiffly 
stood along its border. *Then th*eretyi$ the 
peacock-blue river itselft daneftig and sipging 
as it sped awajr, with a thousand diamonds 
flashing on its surface — floating, sinking, ris¬ 
ing—where the sun caught its rippfes. There 
were some Charming bits of greensward. There 
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* 

«Vas a fountain, plasffng melodious coolness, 
in a nimbus of jpray which the sun touched 
to rainbow p t inks and yellows. There* were 
vivid* parterres of flowers, begonj^* anA gera- * 
mum. TTi?re*were of“eande*s, with tfteif heady 
southern perfume; therd w&e # porfiegranatq- 
bldsSoms, like knots of *scg^let crepe.; there 
were white carnations, sweet-peas, heliotrope, 
migrfbnette; there were enales* roses. And 
there were birds, birds, Ijirds. Everywhere 
you heard their joyous piping, the busy flutter 
of their wingj. TheTe wore goldfinches, black¬ 
birds, thrushes, ^ith their young—the plump¬ 
est, clumsiest, ruffle-feafch«red little^ blunderers, 
*t # the age *ingnat } just beginning to fly, a ter¬ 
rible anxiety to their parents — £nd there were 
also (I regret to own) a good rnpny rowdy 
sparrows. Thq-e were bees and bumble-bees; 
there were brilliant, dangerous-looking dragon¬ 
flies; there # were butterflies, blue ones and 
white ones, fluttering* in couples; there were 
also^I am afraid) a good many gadflies —but 
che volete ? Who minds a gadfly or two in 
Italy? * On the other side of the house there 
were fig-tries and peach-trees, and artichokes 
holding their heads high in rigid *rows j and 
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a vine, he^vy with g|eat clusters of yellow 
grapes,*was festooned upon the northern Wall. 

Xhe morning air was ineffably swuet and 
lceoft—p^petr^nt, tonic, with’ moist, racysmelfe,. 
thiswiell of the^ood -brown *afth, the snyfll 
.of greefl thyigs atid growing things. The 
iw was spread .ovfcr the grass like a veil of 
silver gossamer, spangled with # crystals. 1 he 
friendly couatr/westward, vineyards and whjte 
villas, laughed in the sun at the Gmsi, sulking 
black in shadow to the east!? The lake lay 
deep and still, a dark-sapphire. And away 
at the valley’s end, Monte Sfiorito, always 
insubstantial-seeming, showed pale blue-grey, 
u^on a sly in which still Jyig<*ed some %f 
the flush iff dawn. 

It wa$ a surprisingly jolly garden, true 
enough. But though Peter^ remained in it all 
day 4ong — though he haunted the riverside, 
and cast a piillion desirous glances, between 
the trees, and up tfTc lawns, ?ow4Vi% Castel 
Vtntirose — he enjoyed no briefest vision ofc 
the Duchessa^di Santangiolo. 

Nor the next day ; nor the next. 

« Why does n’t that old dowager ever come 
down add look after her river?” he asked 
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Marietta. * “ For all tjjie attention she gives 
it,'the water might be undermining her prop¬ 
erty on both sidef.” 

“That old.'dowager—?” ijepeatgd Mari- 
*efta, blank.. . ' 

“That old widow woman-*-my landlady, 
— th%Duchessa Vedova di'Santangiolo.’^ 

“She is not very old — only tw*»ty-six, 
twenty,-seven,” said Marietta'. 

“ Don’t try to persuade me that she is n’t old 
enough to know better,” retorted Peter, sternly. 

“ But she has Tier guards, her keepers, to 
look after her property,” said Marietta. 

“ Guards and keepers mere mercenaries. 
Ifryou want*a tiding* well'done, you should 
do It yourself,” said Peter, wttji gloomy 
sententiqusness. 

On Sunday he went to the little grey rococo 
parish church. 'I'here were two Masses* one 
at eight o’clock, one at ten — and the church 
was quitegU mile from ^lla Floriano, and up 
g. hill; and the Italian spn was hot — but the 
devot&l young man went to both. 

The Duchessa was at neither. 

“What does she think will become of her 
immortal soul ? ” he asked Marietta. 1 
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On Monday he went to the pink-stuccoed 
village post-office. 

Qpfore the post-office dfW a smatt little 
victofia, jvith £ pair of sprightly, fine-dimbfld 
Fr^nqh "bays, drawn up, 9 d«oal* coronets 
emblazofied # orf its* panels. 

Peter’s heart began to beat. 

Andftwhile* he was hesitating on the door¬ 
step, the doar opened, and the Duchessa caipe 
forth — tall, sumptuous, in white, with a 
wonderful black-plumed hatband a wonderful 
white-frilled sunshade. »She was followed by 
a young girl — a pretty, dark-complexioned 
girl, of fourteen, fifteen perhaps, with pleasant 
brown eyes (that lucenf It^yan*brown), aftd 
in* her ch&ks a pleasant hint of red {that 
covert Italian red, which seems to glow.through 
the thinnest film of satin). 

Peter bowed, standing aside to let them 
pass. 

But when he looked up, the *Du<$e?isa had 
stopped, and was smiljng onjiim. 

H is heart beat harder. 

** A lovely day,” said the Duchess;* 

** Delightful,” agreed Peter, between two 
heart-beita. —Yet he looked, in his grey flan- 
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nels, with’his straw-hatj and his eyeglass, with 
his lean face, his even colour, his slightly sti- 
percilious moustaches — he looked a very em¬ 
bodiment of qool-blooded English eqpanfpyty. * 

“A tftfle*w^rm, perhapsthe* Duphessa 
suggested, with her air of polite ^or $as it in c 
som*-»part humorous ?) readiness to defer to 
his opinion. 

“ But surely*” suggested *hfe, “ in Italy, in 
summer, it is its bounden duty to be a triffe 
warm?” 

The Duchessa smiled. . 

“You like it? So do I. But* what the 
country really needs is |a*vn.” 

<r“Then lec us r hope,” Said he, ft that the 
country’s real needs may remain t£psatisfied.” 

The Puchessa tittered. 

“Think of the poor farmers,” she said 
reproachfully. 

“ It’s vain to think of them,” he answeVed. 
“ ’T is arflfescebtained fatF that no condition of 
{he weather ever content? the farmers.” 

Thl°Duchessa laughed. 

“ Ah, well,” she consented, “ then I ’ll join 
in your hope that the fine weather may last. 
I — I trust,” she was so good as to add, “ that 
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you're, not* entirely Incomfortable at Villa 
Floriano?” 

“*i daren’t allow myself to,speak <5f Villa 
Flcjrkno,*’# he % replied. “1 should, become* 
dithymn^b ic. It # s too* adorable.*’ 

“It has a pretty jgarden, and — I remember 
—•yoa admirpd *the view,” the Duchess^said. 
“And that old # Marietta? Intrust she docs 
for yot fairly well?” Her raised eyebrows 
expressed benevolent (or was it in some part 
humorous?) concern. 

“ She dpes for »me Vo perfection. That 
old Marietta is a priceless .old jewel,” Peter 
vowed. 

“ A good cook ? A ques'tioirt*! tile DuchqjsaT 

“ A godti cook — but also a counsellor and 
friend. And with a flow of language !*’ 

The Duchessa laughed ag:yn. 

“ # Oh, these Lombard peasant women! 
They are untiring ch|$terers.” 

“ I’m not sure,” Pet*er felt himsel$n # justice 
bound, to confess, “ that Marietta is n’t equally*' 
untiring as a listener. In fact, there’s only one 
respect in which she has disappointed'me.” 

“Oh — ?” said the Duchess^ And her 
raised eyebrows demanded particulars. 
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“ She swears she dcf:s n’t wear dagger 
her’garter — has^never heard of such a prac¬ 
tice,” Peter, explained. “ And now,” he whis¬ 
kered ’to his- soul, “ we *|1 sejt wjitthep *our *' 
landlady* is* dp«in modern Kterature.*’ 

Still again the Duchessa faughea. An^ 
appsfftntly, she was up in modern literature. ’ 
At any rate— # 

i“Those are ‘our Lombard *tountty-girJs 
along the coast,’ ” she reminded him. “ We 
are peaceful inlayd folk, miles from the sea. 
But you had ^>est bd on • your guard, none 
the less.” She shook her head, in warning. 

“ Through all this country-side # that old 
Marietta is deputed to be’ a witch.” 

“ If she’s a witch,” said Peter, undismayed, 
“her usefulness will be doubled. Ilshall put 
her to the test (Jirectly I get home.” 

“ Sprinkle her with holy water ? ” Jatlghed 
the Duchessa. “ Have a care. If she should 
turn intofc, black cat, ancT fly away on a broom¬ 
stick, vou’d nevfr* forgive yourself.” 

Wnerewith she swept on t<* her carriage, 
followed'by her young companion. 

The sprightly French bays tossed their 
^ heads, making the harness tinkle. The foot- 
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n^n mpuntgd the bo*. The carriage rolled 
away. 

But Peter remained for* quite a minute 
moti«nIes6 # on the c^oor-stepj gazing, bemuse®, 
down-t!^ long, estraight, imprdbtbPe village* 
rfjreet, with i;s poplars, its bridge, it? ancient 
sttme • cross, _ it$. JVregular pink and yellow 

as a gtreet in opera- 
dust floated after tjie 
carriage, a thin screen of white dust, which, in 
the sun, looked like a fume <^f silver. 

“ I think I could put? my fijjger on a witch 
worth two of Marietta,” he said, in the end.— 

“ And thi^ we see, • he adde(J, struck by some¬ 
thing perhaps not altogAhea pov%l in his ovfci 
' reflection, /how the primary emotions, being 
perennialf tend to express themselves, in per¬ 
ennial formula.” 


houses-*-as improbable 
bpuffe.* A rfiin cloud of 
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VI 

Back at: the villa, he erft[uii*d # of , Mariett^ 
whonhe pretty brown-eyefl j^oung girl, might 
have been. 

, “ The Signorina Emilia,’’'Marietta promptly 
informed him. 

“ Really and truly ? ” questioned he. 

“ Ang,” affipned Marietta, with the national 
jerk of the head ; “ the Signorina Emilia Man- 
fredi — the daughter of $hs Duca.” 

*“Oh— ?« TJi^n *the 'Duca was married 
before? ” concluded Peter, with simplicity.' « 

“ Ch*-e-e ! ” scolfed Marietta, on h^r highest 
note. “Married? He?” Then she winked 
and nodded — as one man of the world to 
another. “ Ma molto poco! La mamma fu 
robaccia'Vi Milano. But: after his death, the 
Duch^ssa had hf r. brovjght to the castle. She 
is th? same as adopted.” 

“That looks as if your Duchessa’s heart 
were in the*right place, after all,” commented* 
Peter. 
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• • 

Gih agreed Marietta. 

“ Hang the right place ! ” eyed he, “What’s 
the good of telling me her heart; is in the* righ£ 
"placf,-if the; rigKt pl%ce is inaccessible ? '** 

B«t Marietta oftl^ looked be%ifdere^. 

§ He lived in "his garden, he haunted the 
riverside, he ipade a daily pilgrimage to”the 
village pjist, he thoroughly neglected the work 
ha had»come*to this quiet spot to do. But ti 
week passed, dutyng which he never once 
beheld so much* as the jliadow of the 
Duchessa. 

On Sunday he trudged his jnile, through the 
sun, and up the hill,*not only to both Masses, 
but^to Vespers and Seneifictior* 

She was presest at none of these offices. 
“The ?agan ! ” he exclaimed. 
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VII 

U p at the castle, on the bjoacT marble terrase? 
where clematis and jessamine»climbed^oVer the 
balustrade and*twined about ijs pilasters, where 
cfleanders grew in tall marble urns atfd shed 
their roseate petals on the pavement, Beatrice, 
dressed for dinner, in white, with pearls in her 
hair, and pearl? round hef throat, ^vas walking 
slowly backwards.and forwards, reading a letter. 

“ There is a Peter *Marchdale»— I don’t 
£n<?w whether •Wfe will be your Peter Majch- 
dale or not, my dear ; though the hame seems* 
hardly likely to be common — son &f the late 
Mr. Archibald Marchdale, Q. C., and nephew 
of old General Marchdale, of Whitstoke. A 
highly respectable and^ffodgy Norfolk family. 

I’ve hever happened to meet the man myself, 
but I*m told hfc’s a bit of >an eccentric, who 
amuses himself globe-trotting, and writing 
books (novels, I believe) which nobody, so 
far as I am aware, ever reads. He writes 
\jnder a pseudonym, Felix — I’m not sure 
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whether, it’s.Mildmay c* Wildmay. "He began 
life, by the bye, in the Diplomatic, and’was 
attache for a while at Berlin, or # Petersbflrg, or 
sonjewhefc:^ bi|f wither (iii the elegant lan¬ 
guage of| DiplonfUcy) he ‘ chuckM it up,’ or 
£yled to pas% his exams, I’m not in a position 
to*say*i He will be near thirty, and ought to 
have a couple of thousand a year^— more or less. 
His father, tit any rate, was a great man .at 
the bar, and must; have left something decent. 
And the only othdt thing in {Tie world I know 
about him is that he’s *a greaw friend of that 
clever gossip Margaret Wjnchfield— which 
goes to sh$w that however obscure he may be 
as^ scribbler of fiction, he must possess soifte 
redeeming virtues as a social being—for Mrs. 
WinchfieRi is by no means the sort that fails in 
love with bores. As you ’re not, either — well, 
verbitm sap., as my little brother Freddie says.” 

Beatrice gazed ofl^, over the sunny lawn, 
with its trees and their*long sha3owaf with its 
shftibljeries, its bright flowerbeds, its .marble^ 
benches, its artificial ruin; over the lake, with 
its coloured sails, its incongruous puffing steam¬ 
boats; down the valley, away to the rosy 
peaks of*Monte Sfiorito, and the deep blue 
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sky, behind them. She plucked' a spray ot 

jessamine, and brushed the cool white blos- 

rpms across her qheek, and inhaled their'fairy, 

fragrance. < . 

* “ An pbscurd scribbler of fiction,” she mdsed. 

“ Ah, well, one is an obsqure reader of fiction 

oneself. We must send to London /fir Mr. 

(** 

Felix Mildmay WildmayV works.” 
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VIU 

Ok Monday Evening, at the end of dinner, as 
sh«*set°^c fruit before him, “ The Signorino 
will take coffee ? old Marietta asked. 

•Peter*frowned at the fruit, figs and peaches- 1 

“ Figs imperial purple, and blushing peaches” — 

ranged alternately, yrith ‘fine precision, in a 
circle, rouncl a central heap of translucent 
yellow grapes. 

Ms this the prodnee 6f my own vine an£ 
fig-tree ? ” hib* demanded. 

"Yes, Sflgnorino; and also peach-trae,” re¬ 
plied Marietta. 

" Peaches do not grow on" fig-trees ? ” he 
enquired. 

"No, Signorino," said*Marietta. 

“Nor figs on thistles. I wqgder why not,” , 
said he. 

"It is n’t Nature,” was Marietta’s confident 
generalisation. 

" Marietta Cignolesi,” Peter pronounced 
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severely, looking her Hard in the eyes,“I am 
told you are a wijch.” 

“ No,” said* Marietta, simply, without ^ur- 
• prise, without emotion. 

'“I qqite* understand)” h^ genially persisted. 
“It’s a part of the game^to Heay it. But, I 
have*no intention of sprinklieg you with h«ly 
water — so don’t be fright£qed. Besides, if 
ybu should do anything outrageous — if you 
should turn into a black cat, and fly away on 
a broomstick, far example — I could never 
forgive myself.** But I ’ll thank yop to employ 
a little of your witchcraft on my behalf, all the 
sjpne. I have lost somethilig—something very 
precious — mort‘precious than rubies — more 
precious than fine gold.” 

Marietta’s brown old wrinkles fell into an 
expression of alafm. 

“In the villa? In the garden?” she ex- 
claimed* anxiously. 

“No/ you conscientious old thing you,” 
Petei* hastened* to relieve her. “ Nowhere 

t 

in your jurisdiction—so don’t distress your¬ 
self. Laggiii, laggiii .” 

And he waved a vague hand, to indicate' 
x QUter space. 
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** T*he Signorino should put up a -candle to 
Sf. Anthony of Padua , 1 * counselled this Cath¬ 
olic witch. 

“*5$. Anthony of Padua ? . Why of P^dua ?<* 
siskid P^tet. 

.‘ # St. Anthony of Padua,” said Marietta. 

«“You meah of Lisbon,” corrected Peter. 

* NV insisted the old woman, with energy. 
“ St. Anthony of Padua.” 

• “ But he was born in Lisbon,” insisted Peter. 

“ No,” said Marietta. 

“Yes,” said he, “ pqrola* cT onore. And, 
what’s more to fhe purpose, he died in 
Lisbon. You clearly mcan # St. Anthony of 
Lisbon.” 

* No !” ^Marietta raised lie’r voice, for*his 
..peedier conviction. “There is no St. Anthony 
of Lisbon. St. Anthony of Padua.” 

“What’s the use of sticking to your guns 
in that obstinate fashion?” Peter complained. 
“It’s mere pride of .opinion. • Don’t you 
know that the ready concession of minor 
points‘is a part of th*e grace *T>f life? ” 

“ When yoif lose an object, you put up a 
^ candle to St. Anthony of Padua,” said Mari- 
etta, weary but resolved. 
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' 0 

“Not‘unless you *mh to recover the ob¬ 
ject,” contended Peter. 

Marietta stareS at him, blinking. v 

* “ I. have no wish to recorer thp object I 
Have losft”. he .continued blandly. * ‘^Thejloss 
of it is & new, thrilling, hufnamsing experience'. 
It will make a man of me?— and, let us h^pe, 
a better man. Besides, in a sfense, •! lost it 
long ago — ‘ when first m/ Smitten eyes beat 
full on her,’ one evening at the Fra^ais, three, 
four years age. But it « essential to my 
happiness that f should see the person into 
whose possession it has fallen. That is why 
I am not angry “with yoq for being a witch. 

* suits my (Convenience.- Please arrange with 
th3 powers of darkness to the end that I may, 
meet tlje person in question to-mor\pw at the 
latest. No ! ” He raised a forbidding hand. 
“ I will listen fb no protestations. And, for 
the rest, you may count upon my absolute 
discretibp. 

* She is the darling of my heart 
ArftTshe lives m our valley,’ ” 

he carolled sofdy. 

‘tE del mio cuore la carina, 

E dimor’ nella nostra vallettin*,” 
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he ^obligingly translated, “But for'all the 
good I g*et of her, she might as well live oft 
the top of Cornobastofte,” he added 
Jlismaljy. %“ Yes, now you mayVing inp my* 
coffej — only, let' it be tea. Whet* your coffee 
i^ cdffee it kee^s me ‘awake at night.” 

fyjari^tta trudged hack to her kitchen, nod¬ 
ding at the sky*. 

The eext afterfloon, however,*thc Duchessa 
di ^antangiolo appeared on the opposite hank 
of the tumultuous Aco. 
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Peter happened to be engaged in the amisbxe 
pastime of tossing bread-crumbs to t hi$ ^bld- 
finches. 

* But a score or so ot sparrows, vulture-lrke, 
lurked under cover of the neighbouring foliage, 
to dash in viciously, at the critical moment, 
and snatch tne food fr6m the finches’ very 
mouths. 

The Duchessa watched this little drama for 
f # c * # 

a *minute, smiling, in silent mentation : while 
Peter — who, for a wonder, ha<^ his back 
turned to the park of Ventirose, and, for a 
greater wonder® still perhaps, felt no pricking 
in his thumbs — remained unconscious of her 
presence. 

A£ last, sorrowfully, (but there was always a 
smile at the back' of her eyes), she shook her 
head. 

“ Oh', the pirates, the daredevils,” she sighed. 

Peter started; faced about; saluted. 
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“«The Jjrigjnds,” said* she, with a’ glance 
towards the sparrows’ outposts. 

“ Y'fcs, poor things,” said he. 

* “ Podr tilings ? ” crijd she, indignant. “.The * 
unprincipled little monsters ! ” 

•“.l^hey can’t.help it,” he pleaded foAhem. 
“‘1% is *heir nature tb.’ They were born so. 
They haano choice.” 

You*actuatly defend them ! ” she marvelled, t 
rebukefully. 

“ Oh, dear, no,” *he disclaimed. “ I don’t 
defend them. I defend nothing. I merely 
recogniseand*accept. Sparrows — finches. It's 
the way of tjje world *— Jthe established division 
of tl^e world.” 

She frowulfl incomprehension. 

“ The established division of the worl<4 — ? ” 

“ Exactly,” said he. “ Sparrows — finches : 
the snatchers and the snatched*from. Every- 
thing‘that breathes is either a sparrow or a 
finch. Tis the univfrAl war—the struggle 
for existence — the survival pf^the most un* 
scrupulous. 'T is a miniature presentment of 
what’s going on everywhere in earth at]d sky.” 

She shook her head again. 

“You s£e the earth and sky through black 
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spectacles, I ’m afraigl,” she remarked, with a 
long face. But there was still °an underglow 
of amusement 4n her eyes. 0 

> “ No/’ he answered, “ because there’s ?, 

compensation. As you 1 rise in 'the scafe of 
moral ^development, it is true, you pass from 
the category of the snatchers to the category 
of the snatched-from, and 'yotir ultimate ex¬ 
tinction is assured. But, on the otfy;r hand,- 
you gain talents and sensibilities. You*do 
not live by bread alone. 'These goldfinches, 
for a case in pbint,»can sing — and they have 
your sympathy. The sparrows can only make 
a horrid noisd—and you contemn them. 
^That is th^ compensation. The Snatchers can 
never know the joy of singing ■*-— or of Being 
pitied by ladies.” 

“N. . .o, perhaps not,” she consented 
doubtfully. Tke underglow of amusement in 
her eyes shone nearer to the surface. •“ But 
— butethey'can neves, know, either, the despair 
of the singer when his songs won’t come.’’ 

“pr when the ladies are pitiless. That is 
true,” consented Peter. 

1 t 

“And c meanwhile they get the breadj 
crumbs,” she said. 
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*‘*They* certainly get tlte -bread-crumbs,” Ijc 
admitted. 

** afjaid ” — she smiled, as'one who has 
conducted # a syllogism* safely to its 0 conclusion 
—w“/’m afraid I do not think y’our ccvnpen-’ 
satidn compensates.” 

K To1)t quits honest, 1 daresay it does n’t,” 
he confessed. % 

“Ancf anyhow”— she followed her victory’ 
up—“I should not wish my garden to repre¬ 
sent the universal war. I should not wish my 
garden to be.a battle-field. I should wish it 
to be a retreat from the battle.— an abode of 
peace — a h*ppy valf<j^—a sanctuary for the 
snattfhed-from*” 

“ But wMy distress one’s soul with wishes 
that are vain? ” asked he. “ What could one 
do?” # 

“ One could keep a dragon,” she answered 
promptly. “ If I wer*, ^ou, I should keep a 
sparrow-devouring, finch-respecting dragori.” 

“ It would do no gootl,” said' hc. “ You'd 
get rid of one species of snatcher, but some 
other species of snatcher would instantly pop 
up.” 

She gazed at him with those amused eyes of J 
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.hers, and still agaip, Slowly, soripwfqlly, skook 
her head. # 

Oh, your spectacles are black — Black,” 
she haurmured. 

“ijiope not,” saftl he f “but auch sfe they 
are, they show me the inevifabie conditions of 
our planet. The snatcher, ^ere^helcw, is 
ubiquitous #nd eternal — t as ubiquitous, as 
eternal, as the force of gravifation? fs 

likewise protean. Banish.him — he takes half 
a minute to C change his visible form, and 
returns au galop. * Sometimes he’s an ugly 
little cacophonpus brown sparrow; sometimes 
he’s a splendid florid money-lender, or an 
qproned imd> ^obsequious greengrocer, ,or a 
trusted friend, hearty and familu^. But he ’s 
always there ; and he’s always — if you don’t 
mind the vernacular — ‘ on the snatch.’ ” 

C 

The Duchessa arched her eyebrows.* 

“If thiqgs are really at such a sorry* pass,” 
she said, “ I will commend my former proposal 
to'you with increased confidence. You should 
kee’p a dragon. After all, you only wish to 
protect your garden; and that”—she em¬ 
braced it k *with her glance — “is not so vely 
big. You could teach your dragon, if you 
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procured fine df an intelligerrt breed, to devour’ 
greengrocers, trusted friends, and even money¬ 
lenders $oOf(tough though no doubt they are), 
as weU as sparrows.” ’ 

“ ^four proposaj is a surrender to my con¬ 
tention,” said ’Peteri “ You would set a 
snatcAer to catch the snatchers. Other heights 
in other lives, perhaps. But in the dark back¬ 
ward and abysm of space to which our lives 
are confined, the snatcher is indigenous and 
inexpugnable.” 

The Duchessa looked at the' sunny land¬ 
scape, the bright lawns, the high bending trees, 
with the light caught,ip tl\e network of their a 
trillion leaves; she looked at’the laughing 
white villas Westward, the pale-green vineyards, 
the yellow cornfields; she looked at the’rush- 
ing riv^ 1 , with the diamonds sparkling on its 
surface, at the far-away gleaming snows of 
Monte Sfiorito, at th?. jscintillant blue sky 
overhead. 

Then she looked at Peter, a fine admixture 
of mirth with something like gravity in her 
smile. 

•* l 

“ The dark backward and abysm of space ? ” 
she repeated. “ And you do not wear black, 
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spectacles? Then.if must be tfiat your eyes 
themselves are just a pair of black-seeing 
pessimists.” 

“ Oij the # -contrary,” triumjihed J^eterj “ it is 
becausf they*are optimists* that they sispect 
there must be forwarder^ ancl snore luminous 
regions than the Solar Systgn.’,’ 

The Duchfssa laughed. 

“ I think you have the prettiest mo\ith, and 
the most exquisite little ieeth, and the eyes 
richest in promise, and th*e sweetest laughter, 
of any womaif out of Paradise,” §aid Peter, in 
the silence of hjp soul. 

“It is clear I shall ne^er be your match in 
*dgbate,” sifid shV 

Peter made a gesture of deprecat^ig modest/. 

“ But I wonder,” she went on, “ whether 
you would put^me down as ‘another species of 
snatcher,’ if I should ask you to spare hie just 

the merest, end of a crust of bread ? ” ’ And 

? > c c 

ted those eyes rich in promise appeal¬ 
ingly to his. • 

“'Oh, I beg of you — take all I have,” 
he responded, with effusion. “But — but 
how — ? ” c 

“ Toss.” she commanded tersely. 
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60 he ti®ss$d what was Wt of his bread into 
the air, above the river; and the Duchessa, 
easily, deftly, threw up a hand,*and caughf ’i% 
on thrf wift^ 

“^Thank you vlry mftch,” shfc laughed, with 
a little bow. 

Xhen % shc ct^irrybled the bread, and began to 
sprinkle the groiy^l with it; and in an instant 
"she was^he Centre of a cloud of birds. Peter 
was at liberty to w^tch her, to admire the swift 
grace of^her motions, their suggestion of deli¬ 
cate strength, ofjoy<n thfngs physical, and the 
lithe elasticity of her figure, against the back¬ 
ground of *itiny lawnf and the further vistas 
of lofty sunlit trees. *$ie was # dres£bd in whife,* 
^is always -pa frock of I know not what supple 
fabric, that looked as if you might have»passed 
it through your ring, and fell in multitudes of 
small soft creases. Two big red roses drooped 
from her bodice. Sh^ wore a gajden-jiat, of 
white straw, with a big daring rose-red ,bow, 
undir which the dense meshos of her .hair, 
warmly dark, dimly bright, shimmered *in a 
blur of brownish gold. 

• “ What vigour, what verve, wRat health,” 
thought Peter, watching her, “ what clean^ 
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fregh, fragrant health ! ” And *ho, had, *no 
doubt, his emotyons. 

I She bestowdi her bread-crumbs on^the birds; 
but sW wa| able, somehow,# to discriminate • 
mightily in fivour of the goldfinches. ®Sh£ 
would make a diversion, # the semblance o\ & 
fling, with her empty right hjmd,; anc^therfoo- 
greedy sparrows would dark jafF, avid, on that 
fitlse lead. Whereupon, quickfy, sfealthiJy, 
she would rain £ little shower of crumbs, from 
her left hand, «n the grass beside her, to a 
confiding groflp of* finches assembled there. 
And if ever a sparrow ventured to intrude his 
ruffianly black beak intcP this sacred quarter, 
*she would \nafiage, *witli a kind of restrained 
ferocity, to “ shoo ” him away, without thereby 
frightehing the finches. 

And all tfye while her eyes laughed; 
and there was colour in her cheeks ; and 
there jvas the forceful graceful action of her 
body. 

When the bre$d was finished, she clapped 
her nands together gently, to dust the last 
mites from them, and looked over at Peter, 
and smilecf significantly. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, “you outwitted 
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th£m ver^ skilfully. You* at any rate, ha^e 
no need of a dragon.” 

“Oh, yi default of a dragon, one can'dq^ 
•dragon’s wgrk gnest^f,” she answered^ lightly. 
“OJ, rather, one 8an ntake oneself an$ instrif- 
m/it of justice.”* # 

“•AH^he sajne % I should call it uncommonly 
hard luck to be b # cyn a sparrow —within your 
jurisdictfon,”*he said. . 

“ It is not an .affair of luck,” said she. 
“ One is born a sprfrrow — wi$in my jurisdic¬ 
tion — for one’s sins in i. former state. — No, 
you little dovelings ” — she Jurned to a pair 
of finches on the greensward near her, who 
we*e lingering, and gaziflg dp into her fa& 
‘with hun^f-y, expectant eyes—“I have no 
more. I have given you my all.” And she 
stretched out her open hands, palms down¬ 
wards,* to convince them. 

“the sparrows got^nothing ; and the gold¬ 
finches, who got ‘your*all,’ grumble l>c # cause 
you* gave so little,” said Peter, sadly. “ # That ( 
is what comes pf interfering with the la\fs of 
Nature.” And then, as the two birds flew 
‘away, “See the dark, doubtful,*reproachful 
glances with which they cover you." 
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You think they* are ungrateful ?^’ she skid. 
“ No— listen.” # 

* She held up a finger. 

Format tjiat • moment, .on the brandf* t>f an* 
dcacia, $ust oWer her head,*a goldfinch tlegan 
to sing — his thin, swee^, crystalline trill^of 
song. 

“ Do you qill that grumbling ? ” she asked. 

“ It implies a grumble,” said*Pet£r, “like 
the ‘ thank you ’ of a servant dissatisfied with 
his tip. It’s the very least he can do. It’s 
perfunctory —■* I’m * not* sure it # is n’t even 
ironical.” 

“ Perfunctory ! Ironical 1 ” cried the Du- 
*cl;essa. ‘“Look at*him ! He’s garbling* his 
delicious little soul out.” 

They both paused to look and listen. 

The bird’s gold-red bosom palpitated. He 
marked his modulations by sudden emphatic 
moverpents ( of the head^ His eyes were fixed 
intently before him, as if he could actually see 
and/ollow the shining thread of his song,*as it 
wound away through the air. His performance 
had all the effect of a spontaneous rhapsody. 
When it wa*s terminated, he looked down at his 
auditors, eager, inquisitive, as who should say* 
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“ I* hope ^pu # liked it ? ’* —«^nd then, with a nqd 
clearly meant as a farewell, flew out of sight! 

The Duchessa smiled agaih *at Peter, v/ttl^ 
»inter>tjfcm. , 

“ifou fnust really try* to take*i cheerier view 
of/things,” she %aid. 

i\nd next instant she too was off, walking 
slowly, lightly, ujj the green lawns, between 
'th£ tree!, towards the castle, her gown flutter¬ 
ing in the breeze,^now dazzling white as she 
came into the suit, now peafly grey as she 
passed into the shade. 

“What a woman it is,” said Peter to him¬ 
self, looking after ter, “ Wfiat vigour, what 
vet;ve, what sex! Wltat'a \^cyna#!" 

• And, inje^d, there was nothing of the too- 
prevalent epicene in the Duchessa’s .aspect; 
she was very certainly a woman. 

“ Heavens, how she walks he cried in a 
deep* whisper. 

But then a sudden**vSve of dejectiort swept 
over him. At first h^ could not account for 
it. By and by, however, a malicious»littlc 
voice began to repeat and repeat within him, 
Oh, the futile impression you* must have 
made updn her! Oh, the ineptitudes you 
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uttered! Oh, the,«precious opportunity you 
have misemployed!” 

You are e witch,” he said to Marietta. 
“ Yod’ve proved it to th<j hilt, I^ve stSen the! 
person^and the object is mote despefateljl lost 
than ever.” 
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X 

’JCifAT evening, #among the letters Peter re- 
ceived # from Englantl, there was one from his 
friend $Irs. WinShfield, which contained cer¬ 
tain statistics. 

% • 

“Your Duchessa di Santangiolo ‘was’ in¬ 
deed, as your futvny old seiwant told you, 
English : the only child tyid h*ejress of the last 
Lord Belfoht. The Belfonts of Lancashire 
(now, save^ for youj Duchessa, extinct) were 
the most bigoted sort of llointij Catholics, and 
always educated their daughters in foreign con¬ 
vents, and as often as not married them to 
foreigners. The Belfont men, besides, were ever 
and anon marrying foreign wives ; so there will 
be a goodish deal of un-English blood in your 
Duchessa’s own ci-de&ttnf English Veins? 

“•She was born, as J learn from an indiscre¬ 
tion of my Peerage, in 1870, and is, therefore, 
as near to thirty (the dangerous age !) as to the 
,six-and-twenty your droll old Marietta gives 
her. Hei* Christian names are Beatrice Anto- 
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nja Teresa Mary —^faites en votre dioix. She 
wa§ married at nineteen to Baldassarfe Agosto, 
Principe Uds&hini, Duca di Santangiolo, 
Marchese di Castellofranco, CouAt <^f. the* 
Holy ^omin, Empire, knight o\' the j^Toly 
Ghost and of St. Gregory, (doeg it take yeifj* 
breath away?), who, accbrding to Frontin, 
died in ’93; and as there^Vere no children, 
his brother Fhlipe Lorenzo # succcede<£ to the’ 
titles. A younger brother still is Bishop of 
Sardagna. Cardinal Udesehini is the uncle. 

“ That, deal; child, empties my sack of in¬ 
formation. But perhaps I have a'bigger sack, 
full of good advice, wh;ch I have not yet 
opened. And,perhaps on the wfiole, I will 
not open it at all. Only, remember that in. 
yonder, sentimental Italian lake country, in 
this summer weather, a solitary young man’s 
fancy might be much inclined to turn to 
thoughts of — folly ; and keep an eye on 
my friSnd Peter MaftHTlale.” 

Our solitary young nym brooded over Mrs. 
Winahfield’s letter for a long while. 

“ The daughter of a lord, and the widow of 
a duke, and the niece-in-law of a cardinal,” he.. 
said. “ And, as if that were not* enough, a 
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bigoted R*mpn Catholic in^o the bargain. 

And yet-®-and yet,” he went on, taking heart 
a little, “ js for her bigotry, to%judge by Iftr^, 
"assiduity m^attending the village ^hurclf, that 
factqf, at'least, tliink goodness*would#appear 
$ be static, rather than dynamic.” 

i^ftjr ^another Iongish interval of brooding, 
he sauntered clow'q to the riverside, through 
■hi$ fragrant "garden, fragrant and fresh with 
the cool odours of # the night, and peered into 
the darkness, towards Castel Vj&ntirose. Here 
and there he could discern a gkam of yellow, 
where some* lighted window was not entirely 
hidden by ^he tree*. .Thousands and thou¬ 
sands of inycts were thfeatlingf fihesilence witlt 
their shril: insistent voices. The repeated 
wail, harsh, prolonged, eerie, of some strange 
wild creature, bird or beast, came down from 
the forest of the Gnisi. At ft is feet, on the 
troubled surface of the Aco, the stars, re¬ 
flected and distorted, shdhe like broken spear¬ 
heads. 

w 

He lighted a cigarette, and stood there till 
he had consumed it. 

“ Heigh-ho ! ” he sighed at last,*and turned 
back towartis the villa And “ Yes,” he con- 
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qluded, “ I must certainly keep an aeye on our 
friend Peter Marchdale.” * 

. ‘ “But I’m*foubting it’s a bit too late — 
troppb tardr^’ he said to # Marietta/whpjn he; 
found i bringing hot water* to fiis* dre^sing- 
toom. _ * 

“ It is not very late,” safd Marietta. “ Only 
half-past ten.” 

. “ She is a woman — therefore to bfc loved? 
she is a duchess — therefore to be lost,” he ex- 
plained, in his *hative tongue. 

“ Cosa? ” questioned Marietta, in hers. 
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•XI 

Beatrice and Emili%, strolling together in one 
of tka^ftowery. larges up the hillside, between 
ranks of^the omnipresent poplar, and rose-bush 
hedges, or crumbling pink-stuccoed walls thar 
dripped with cyclamen and snapdragon, met old 
Marietta descending*, with a basket on her arm. 

Marietta qpurtesied to the grdund. 

"How do you do, Marietta?” Beatrice 
asked. 

«•! 

can’t|complain, thank ydur* Grandeiy. 
I have the fumbago on and off pretty con¬ 
stantly, and last week I broke a tooth? But 
I can’t complain. And your Highness ? ” 
Marietta returned, with brisk aplomb. 

Beatrice smiled. “ fyne, grazie. , Yoiynew 
master — that young Englishman,” she con¬ 
tinued, " I hope you fiTid him kind, and easy 
to do for ? ” 

" Kind — yes, Excellency. Also easy to do 
for. But —!” Marietta shrugged*her shoul¬ 
ders, and gave her head two meaning oscillations. 
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* “ Oh — ? ” wontffered Beatrice, Jcnltting puz¬ 
zled brows. » 

f * “Very amiaftfe, your Greatness ; tyut simple, 
simple,” ^arietta explained,, anc^ tapped her 0 * 
Brown Md forehead with a* brown Forefinger. 

“ Really — ? ” wondered Beatrice. 

“ Yes, Nobility,” said Marietta. # “d^entle 
t as a canary-bifd, but innocent, innocent.” 

* “ You astonish me,” Beatrice avowed? “ Hp$ 
does he show it ? ” 

" The questions he asks, Most Illustrious, 
the things he'says.** 

“ For example — ? ” pursued Beatrice. 

“ For example, your«Serenity —» Marietta 

paused, to‘search her memory. —Well, for 
one example, he calls roast veil a fowl. I 
give him roast veal for his luncheon, and he 
says to me, ‘ Marietta, this fowl has no wings.’ 
But everyone Icnows, your Mercy, that veal is 
not a fowl. ( How should veal have wings ? ” 
“.How indeed ?” ° assented Beatrice, on a 
note of commiserations And if the corners 
of her mouth betrayed a tendency to curve 
upwards, she immediately compelled them 
down. “ But perhaps he does not speak 
Italian very well?” she suggested. 
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,c Mac&y Potenza ! Everyone speaks IpA- 
ian,” cried Marietta. 

“ Indeed ? ” said Beatrice. 

“ Naturally, y<^ur* Grace —‘all /Christians,” 
tylarietta declared. 

• “ Oh, I did ft’t*knpw,” said Beatrice, meekly. 
tc W«eB,% she acknowledged, “since he speaks 
Italian, it is certapdy unreasonable of him to. 
call vea^ a fowl.” * 

“ But that, Magnificence,” Marietta went 
on, warming to her theme, “aliat is only one 
of his simplicities. ‘He asks die,‘Who puts 
the whitewash on Monte Sfiorito ? ’ And 
when I tell*him that k is not whitewash, but 
snow, he #iys, ‘How do yoifkflow?’ Upt 
everyone kriows that it is snow. Whitewash /” 

The sprightly old woman gave hef whole 
body a shake, for the better exposition of her 
state o*f mind. And thereupon, from the in¬ 
terior of her basket,, issued a pl%intiv£ little 
squeal. 

“What have you if? your basket? ” Beatrice 
asked. 

“ A little piglet, Nobility — un piccolo por- 
'cellino ,” said Marietta. * 

And lifting the cover an inch or two, sho 
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displayed the amaPbus face of a |)oor Ifttle 
sacking pig. 

“E carjnot'' she demanded, whilst her 
eyes with a prid# that alpiost- deemed?" 

maternal. 

“ What on earth are y$u ^ofrig to do with 
him ? ” Beatrice gasped. , c 

The light of pride gave^olace to a light of 
resolution, in Marietta’s eyes. 

“ Kill him, Mightiness,” was her grim re¬ 
sponse ; “ stuff- him with almonds, raisins, 
rosemary, and' onions ; cook him sweet and 
sour; and serve him, garnished with rosettes 
of beet-root, for piy Sigrtofino’s Sunday dinner.” 
f “ Oh-h-ft ! "'shuddered BeatriceCand Emilia, 
in a breath ; and they resumed tHeir walk. 
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XII 

Fram£3!6 was fining — with an appearance of 
great fervour. 

Peter sat on his rustic bench, by the riverside,’ 
and watched him, smoking a cigarette the while. 

The Duchessa di ^antangiolo stood screened 
by a tree in t^he park of Vehtirose, and watched 
them both. 

Francois .vore a wide*blue ribbon round his 
pmfe and clubby neck; and hte dinner con¬ 
sisted of a big bowlful of bread and milk. 

Presently the Duchessa stepped forth from 
her ambush, into the sun, and laughed. 

“ WHat a sweetly pretty scene,” she said. 
“ Pastoral — idyllic—jt reminds o^e of The¬ 
ocritus— it reminds one of Watteau.” . 

' Peter threw his cigarette into the river, 
and made an obeisance. 

“I am very glad you feel the charm of it,” 
he responded. “ May I be permitted to pre¬ 
sent Master Francis Villon ? ” 
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“We have metfbefore,” said the. Duchfessa,- 
graciously smiling upon Francis, aid inclining 
her head. f * 

“ Oh, I Vlid n’t know,” sai.d Pet$r, apologetics 

“Yes,” said the Duchessa, “and in 'rather 
tragical circumstances. B,ut St that time he was 
anonymous. Why — if you vyon’t thirk my 
curiosity impertinent — wh$. Francis Villon ? ” 

“Why not? ” said Peter. “ fie made such 
a tremendous outcry when he was condemned 
to death, for urie thing.' You should have 
heard him. He has a voice 1 Then, for an¬ 
other, he takes such a passionate interest in 
his meat and ^rink. 'And then/if you come 
{p that, I feaHy had n’t'the heard to call«him 
Pauvre Lilian.” 

The Duchessa raised amused eyebrows. 

“You felt that Pauvre Lelian was the only 
alternative ? ” 

“ I t had,in mind a remark of Pauvre Ilelian’s 
friend and confrere, tfie cryptic Stephane,” Peter 
answered. “You will 1 remember it. * L'&me 
d'uh foite dans le corps cTun — ’ I — I fprget 
the last word,” he faltered. 

“ Shall we say ‘ little pig ’ ? ” suggested thfe 
Duchessa. 
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‘“Oh, pFeaje don’t,” crild Peter, hastily* 
with a gesfcure of supplication. “ Don’t say y 
‘ pig ’ in ^iis presence. You^ll lyound his 
feelings.” 

Thr Dtfchessa lalighed. 

I knew he condemned to death,” she 
ownetj*, *“ Indeed, it was in his condemned 
cell that I made\ his acquaintance. Your 
Marietta Cighoiesi introduced us. Her air* 
was so inexorable, 1,’m a good deal surprised 
to see him alive to-d^y. Theresas some ques 
tion of a stuffing of roeemafy and onions.” 

■“Ah, I see*,” said Peter, “I ye that you’re 
familiar with*the whole disgraceful story. Yes, 
Marietta, thl unspeakable Wd 'Partsr, was all 
for stuffing him with rosemary anc| onions. 
But he could not bring himself to share her 
point of view. He screamed his protest, like 
a man, ifi twenty different octavA. You really 
should* have heard him. His voice is^of a 
compass, of a timbre, of* an expressiveness ! 
Passive endurance, I Sear, is not his fojte. 
For the sake of peace and silence, I inter¬ 
vened, interceded. She had her knife at his 
vtry throat. I was not an instant'too aooit. 
So, of course, I Ve had to adopt him.” 
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% “ Of course, pt>or man,” sympathised* the 
Duchessa. “It’s a recognised pijnciple that 
if you save a fellov/’s life, you ’rf bound to 
him for nle rest of yours. , Buy— but* wonit 
you frnd hin* rather a* burdensome responsibil¬ 
ity when he’s grown up # ? ”%hfe reflected. *• 

“ §)ue voulez-vous?” reflected Pete#.«J‘ Bur¬ 
densome responsibilities the appointed ac¬ 
companiments of man’s pilgrimage. Why.not 
Francis Villon, as well as another? And 
besides, as the%world is at present organised, a 
member of tlte cla£s vulgarly styjed ‘ the rich ’ 
can generally manage to shift his responsibil¬ 
ities, when they becopne*too irksome, upon the 
•backs of fhe^oor.* For example^— Marietta ! 
Marietta! ” he called, raising hil voice a little, 
and dapping his hands. 

Marietta came. When she had made her 
courtesy to the Duchessa, and a polite en¬ 
quiry as, to her Excellency’s health’ Peter 
said, with an indicative nod of the head, 
“ Will you be so good as to remove my 
responsibility ? ” 

“ Ilporcellino ? ” questioned Marietta. 

“ Ang,** said he. 

And when Marietta had borne Francois, 
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struggling*aryi squealing & her arms,, frqm 
the foreground — 

“ Ther^— you see how if* is done,” he 

«rema*ked. 

The Duchessa laughed. 

An object- 4 e&on rf ” she agreed. “ An ob- , 
ject-le^stn in — might n’t one call it the science 
of Applied Cynici&n ? ” 

•“Science!” l^eter plaintively repudiated 
the word. “ No, n t o. I was rather flattering 
myself it was an art!” * 

“Apropos of art—*■” said tho Duchessa. 

She came clown two or three # steps nearer to 
the brink of the riwer. She produced from 
behind her t>ack a hand that she hack kept therg* 
and held up for Peter’s inspection a grey-ancl- 
gold bound book. 

“ Apropos of art, I’ve been reading a novel. 
Do yotf know it? ” 

Petfer glanced at the grey-and-gold binding 
— and dissembled the cftiotion that suddenly 
swelled big in his hearts 

He screwed his eyeglass into his cye,*and 
gave an intent look. 

“ I can’t make out the title,” he temporised, 
shaking hisfhead, and letting his eyeglass drop. 
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„0r* the whole, if was very well acted; ahd 1 
s hope the occult little smile that played about 
the Duchessa’STlips was a smile of appreciation. 
" ltJiasV highly appropriate title,” she said* 
It is called iA Man *of Words,’ by an author 
I’ve never happened to l^eaf of before, named 
Felix Wildmay.” 

“ Oh, yes. How very/ odd,” said Peter. 
•" By a curious chance, I Icnow' it very wSll. 
But I’m surprised to digcover that you do. 
How on earthVid it fill ihto your hands ? ” 

“ Why on tarth* should n’t it ? ” wondered 
she. “ Novels t are intended to falf into people’s 
hands, are they not ? ”« . c 

“ I believe* so,” *he assented. 1 ‘ But inten¬ 
tions, in this vale of tears, are not always real¬ 
ised, are they ? Anyhow, * A Man of Words ’ 
is not like other novels. It’s peculiar.” 
"Peculiar — ?” she repeated. 

“ Of a peculiar, of an unparalleled 'obscu¬ 
rity,” he explained^ ** There has been no 
failure approaching it-fcince What’s-his-name 
invented printing. I hadn't supposed that 
seven copies of it were in circulation.” 

" Really*? ” said the Duchessa. " A corre¬ 
spondent of mine in London recoftimended it 
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But — in view of its unparalleled obscurity 
isn’t it allhost equally a matter for surprise 
that you should know it ? ” 

“ If* wpulfi bV sure enough, ' counted 
Petes', “ if it were n’t that I just happen also 
to know the author.” 

“ Oilh— ? You know the author?” criec 
the Duchess^, wity animation. 

* Comme ma poche," said Peter. “We were 
boys together.” • 

“ Really ? ” said she. “ What a coincidence.” 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“And — and his book?”# Her eyebrows 
went up, interrogative!. “ I .expect, as you 
kndw the man, you think rather poorly 
of it?” 

“On the contrary, in the teeth of verisimilU 
tude, I jhink extremely well of it,” he answered 
firmly. “ I admire it immensely. I think it’s 
an altogether ripping yttl^ book. J thipk it’s 
one of the nicest little books I 've read for 
ages. 

“ How funny,” said she. 

“ Why funny ? ” asked he. 

“ It’s so # unlikely that one should seem a 
genius to one’s old familiar friends.” 
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Did I say he seemed a genius to me ? I 
misled you. J^e doesn’t. In fadt', he very 
frequently seems — but, for Charity’^ sake, I’d 
^est fqfbear t <5 tell. How*>Ver, J a t dmife his? 
book. And —to be’entirely frank — it's, a 
constant source of astonishment to me that he 
should ever have been able to do Anything 
one-tenth so good.” 

* The Duchessa smiled pensively. 

“ Ah, well,” t she musedj “ we must assume 
that he has Iftppy moments — or, perhaps, 
two soul-sides, "one to fact the wojld with, one 
to show his manuscripts when he’s writing. 
Jou hint a faulf, and. hesitate dis^ke. That, 
indeed, is o*nly natural, on the part of an^old 
friend. But you pique my interest. What is 
the trouble with him? Is — is he conceited, 
for example? ” 

“The trouble with him ?” Peter pondered. 
“ Oh, it would be too^ lopg and too sad a story. 

* Should I anatomise him to you as he is, I 
mus£ blush and weep, and you must look pale 
and wonder.’ He has pretty nearly every 
weakness, not to mention vices, that flesh is 
heir to. But as for conceit ... let me see! 
He concurs in my own high opinion of his 
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wo A:, I believe; but I ddh’t know whether, 
as literary| men go, it would be fair to call 
him concdted. He belongs, %t any rate, to 
rfhe OQmparativel^ modest miooriiy whb do 
not secrefly 'fancy that *Shakespgare ha? come 
bibk to life.” 

“ That Shakespeare has come back to life ! ” 
marvelled the Duehessa. “ Do you mean to 
say that most literary men fancy that ? ” 

“ I think perhaps^ I am acquainted with three 
who don’t,” Peter feplied; “ l$it one of them 
merely wears his rue wkh a difference. He 
fancies that It’s Goethe.” 

“ How .extravagancy — how exquisitely 
droll 1 ” she laughed.* 

“ I confess, it struck me so, until I got ac¬ 
customed to it,” said he, “ until I learned that 
it was one of the commonplaces, one of the 
normal'attributes of the literary temperament. 
It*s as much to be taken for granted, when 
you meet an author, as tFle tail is to be taken 
for granted, when you*meet a cat.” 

“ I’m vastly your debtor for the informa¬ 
tion— it will stand me in stead with the next 
nuthor who comes my way. But,*in that case, 
your friend Mr. Felix Wildmay will be, as it 
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ware, -a sort of M*anx cat?” wag her smiling 
* deduction. 

“ Yes, if you like, in that particular, a 
sort oj Manx- cat,” acquies/fd Peter, with a* 
faugh. 

The Duchessa laughed,tod ;*and then there 
was a little pause. 

Overhead, never so light a breeze lisped 
never so faintly in the tree-tops; here and there 
bird-notes fell, liquid, desujtory, like drops of 
rain after a shower; and constantly one heard 
the cool music? of the river. The sun, filter¬ 
ing through worlds and worlds of* leaves, shed 
upon everything a gre$n-gold penumbra. The 
air, warm and still, was sweet with garden-sceuts. 
The lake, according to its habit af this hour of 
the afternoon, had drawn a grey veil over its 
face, a thin grey veil, through which its sap¬ 
phire-blue shone furtively. Far away', in the 
summer haze, Monte Sfiorito seemed a mere 
dim spectre df itself — a stranger might easily 
have mistaken it for a" vague mass of cloud 
floafing above the horizon. 

“ Are you aware that it’s a singularly lovely 
afternoon ? *’ the Duchessa asked, by and by. * 

** I have a hundred reasons for* thinking it 
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so,” Peter haaarded, with tlte least perceptible 
approach t® a meaning bow. 

In the Buchessa’s face, perhaps, {here flick¬ 
ered, ‘for JiaJf-a-$\cond, the least *per<^ptible 
li^ht/ as of a comprehehding and unresentfuf 
smile. But shft vfen^on, with fine aloofness — 
“ I rifcher epvy you your river, you know. 
We are too far frotji it at the castle. Is n’t the 
sound, the murmur, of it delicious? And its 
colour—how does.it come by such a subtle 
colour? Is it green ? Is it blue? And the 
diamonds on^its surface—‘see lrt>w they glitter. 
You know, of course,” she questioned, “ who 
the owner i^ of those*un$qualled gems ? ” 

<% Surely,” Peter answered, “ tho lady para¬ 
mount of thi§ demesne ? ” 

“No, no.” She shook her head, smiling. 
“Undine. They are Undine’s — her neck¬ 
laces and tiaras. No mortal Roman’s jewel- 
case contains anything half so brilliant^ But 
look at them — look at tiie long chains of them 
— how they float for a minute — and are fhen 
drawn down. They are Undine’s — Untline 
and her companions are sporting with them 
fust below the surface. A mordent ago I 
caught a glimpse of a white arm.” 
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,“Ah,” said PAer, nodding .thoughtfully, 
"that’s what it is to have ‘the seeing eye.’ 
But I’m grieved to hear of UndinV in such a 
wanto^ mc/bd.. I had hoped^he would $till 
weeping her unhappy love-affair.’* 

“ What! with that horrid,*st«lid German 2 — 
Hildebrandt, was his name?” cried |he Du- 
chessa. “ Not she! Long ago, f’m glad to say, 
she learned to laugh at that, as a'mere captfce 
of her immaturity. However, this is a digres¬ 
sion. I want*to return*to our ‘Man of 
Words.’ Tell* me what is the quality you 
especially like jn it r ” 

“ I like its every quality,” Peter affirmed, 
qnblushing* “*Its ^tyle,* its finish, its concen¬ 
tration ; its wit, humour, sentiment; its texture, 
tone, atmosphere; its scenes, its subject; the 
paper it’s printed on, the type, the binding. 
But above alH I like its heroine. 1 think 
Paulirje de Fleuvieres the pearl of human 
women — the clevere*st, the loveliest, the most 
desirable, the most exasperating. And also the 
moft feminine. I can’t think of her at all as 
a mere fiction, a mere shadow on paper. I 
think of h£r as a living, breathing, flesh-andr 
blood woman, whom I have actu&lly known. 
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I can see hei» before me now — I can Sfee her 
eyes, full of mystery and mischief— I can see 
her exquisite little teeth, as she smiles — Jl can 
'See h&f ha t ir,^herShands — I can aimos# catch 
the perfume of her garments. " I ’m utterly 
infatuated with* her •*— I could commit a hun¬ 
dred foft ies for. her.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed the Duchassa. “You 
art enthusiastic.” 

“The book’s admirers are so,few, they must 
endeavour to make up in enthu^JSm what they 
lack in numbers,” he submitted. 

“ But—at that rate— why are they so few ? ” 
she puzzled^ “ If the Book is«all you think it^ 
hoft do you account for its unpopularity ? ’ 

“ It could* never conceivably be anything 
but unpopular,” said he. “It has tlfe fatal 
gift of beauty.” . 

The Duchessa laughed surprise. 

“ Is beauty a fatal gift,— in works of»art ? ” 

“Yes — in England,” he declared. 

“In England? $/hy especially in Eng¬ 
land ? ” 

“ In English-speaking — in Anglo-Saxon— 
lands, if yop prefer. The Anglo-Saxon public 
is beauty-blind. They have fifty religions — 
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only bne sauce — and no sense of beauty 
whatsoever. They can see the nosp on one’s 
face -y- the mote in their neighbour’£ eye; they 
fan set when a. bargain is g»od, when*k war 
will be expedient. #ut the one thing'they 
can never see is beauty. *And ‘when, by some 
rare chance, you catch them in, the a£t of ad¬ 
miring a beautiful object, ij; whenever be for 
its beauty—it will be in spite of its beauty'-— 
for some otheij, some extra-aesthetic interest it 
possesses — Stftne topical or historical interest. 
Beauty is nece'ssarily detached from all that is 
topical or historical, or documentary or actual. 
e It is also nece^arily.£n‘effect of'fine shades, 
delicate Values, vanishing distinctions ,* of 
evasiveness, inconsequence, suggestion. It is 
also dbsolute, unrelated—it is positive or 
negative or superlative — it is never compara¬ 
tive. Well, the Anglo-Saxon public is totally 
insensible .to such thingg. They can no more 
feel them, than a blind worm can feel the 
colours of the rainbow!” 

She laughed again, and regarded him with 
an air of humorous meditation. 

“And that accounts for the unsuccess erf 
‘A Man of Words’?” 
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“*You might as well offlr Francois Yilloit 
a banquet of Orient pearls.” 

“ You ale bitterly hard on tlfc Anglo-Saxon 
.publio.” 

“Oh, no,’^he disclaimed, “not hard — buf 
ju&. I wish theiti a^l sorts of prosperity, with 
a little ftiore taste.” 

“ Oh, but surely,” she caught him up, “ if 
thair taste were greater, their prosperity would, 
be less ? ” , 

“I don’t know,”* said he. , £The Greeks 
were fairly prosperous, weren’t they? And 
the Venetians? And the French arc not yet 
quite bankrupt.” 

Still again she laughed —always with that? 
little air of hftmorous meditation. 

“You — you don’t exactly overwhelm one 
with compliments,” she observed. 

He l&okcd alarm, anxiety. 

“Don’t I? What have I neglected?” he 
cried. 

“You’ve never orfte evinced the slightest 
curiosity to learn what / think of the book in 
question.” 

• “ Oh, I’m sure you like it,” be rejoined 
hardily. ‘^You have ‘ the seeing eye.’ ” 
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• “ And yet I ’m* just a humblg member of 
the Anglo-Saxon public.” 

“No — you*re a distinguished member of 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ remnant.’jf Thank l\aaven,r 
there’s a renjnant, a little scatt^ecf remjiant. 
I’m perfectly sure yoij like* ‘ A Man $f 
Words.’” 

“ ‘ Like it ’ is a proposition so general. 
Perhaps I am burning to *tell sdmeone what 
I think of it in detail.” 

She smiledj&to his eyes*, a trifle oddly. 

“ If you are* then I know someone who is 
burning to hear you,” he avowed.* 

“Well, then, I think-*-I think. . .” she 
‘began, on 2 note of deliberation. “ But I *m 
afraid, just now, it would take i too long to 
formulate my thought. Perhaps I ’ll try an¬ 
other day.” 

She gave hrm a derisory little nod — and 
in a minute was well up the lawn, towards the 
castle/’ ' 

P^ter glared after her, his fists clenched, 
teeth set. 

“ You fiend ! ” he muttered. Then, turning 
savagely upon himself, “ You duffer! ” 

Nevertheless, that evening, he srid to Mari- 
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etta, “ The p|ot thickens. *Wc ’ve advanced « 
step. We’ve reached what the vulgar call a 
psychologlral moment. She’s* seen my Por¬ 
trait ctf a Lady.^ But as yet, if you cafi be¬ 
lieve; me,*sh^ does n’t dream w^o painted it* 
ariti she has n’* recognised the subject. As if 
one wefc to face one’s image in the glass, and 
take it for another’s ! I — I ’ll — I ’ll double 
yeffir wages*— if ^ou will induce events tq 
hurry up.” 

However, as he* spoke ErjjJjsh, Marietta 
was in no position to profit by his offer. 
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XIII 

f 

Peter was walking in the high-road^ on the 
other side of the river — the g'reat high-road 
that leads from Bergamo to*Milan*. 

It was late in the afternoon, and already, in 
the west, theAky was beginning to put on 
some of its sunset ^splendours. In the east, 
framed to Peters vision by parallel’lines of pop¬ 
lars, it hung like a curtairuof dark-blue velvet. 

Peter sat on *the* grass, by the roadsidoydn 
the shadow of a hedge — a rosebush hedge, 
of counse — and lighted a cigarette. 

Far down the long white road, against the 
blue velvet sky, between the poplars, two 
little spots of black, two small human figures, 
were moving towards u him. 

PJalf absently, he leC his eyes accompany 
them. 

As they came nearer, they defined themselves 
as a boy arid a girl. Nearer still, he saw that 
they were ragged and dusty and barefoot. 
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Thet»oy had tfiree or four gaudy-hued wicker* 
baskets slung over his shoulder. 

Vaguely, ^tacitly, Peter supposed that they 
would the childj^n of some of the peasants 
of the; coufitr^side, on their way home from ' 
the tillage. 

As the} - arrived abreast of him, they paid him 
the usual peasants’ salute. The boy lifted a 
tattled felt hat from his head, the girl bobbed 
a courtesy, and “ Buqpa sera, Eccellenza ,” they 
said in concert, withSut, howevis* pausing in 
their march. 

Peter put his hand in his pocket. 

“H ere, little girl,” he called. 

The little girl glanced at him, doubting. 

“ Come here,” he said. 

Her face a question, she came up to»him ; 
and he gave her a few coppers. 

“ To liliy sweetmeats,” he said. 

“A thousand thanks, Excellency,” sai^she, 
bobbing another courtesy. 

“ A thousand thanks, Excellency,” said jhe 
boy, from his distance, again lifting his rag of 
a hat. 

•And they trudged on. 

But Peter looked after them — and his heart 
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•smote him. They were clearly # of the po’orest 
of the poor. He thought of Hansel and 
Gretel. Why had he given theih so little ? 
He' galled to them to stojj[. 

The little girl came running l^ick. 

Peter rose to meet her. 

“You may as well buy some ribbons too,” 
he said, and gave her a couple'of lire. 

She looked at the mofiey with surprise — 
even with an appearance of hesitation. 
Plainly, it y&s a sum, ib her eyes. 

“It’s all *right* Now run along,” said 
Peter. 

“ A thousand thanks, Excellency,” said 
she, with a third* courtesy, and rejoined.her 
brother. . . . 

“Where are they going ?” asked a voice. 

Peter faced about. 

There stood the Duchessa, in a v bicycling 
costume, her bicycle beside her. Her bicycling 
costume was of bfue c serge, and she wore a 
jaunty sailor-hat with* a blue ribbon. Peter 
(in spite of the commotion in his breast) 
was able to remember that this was the 
first tim£ he had seen her in anything but 
white. 
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Her attention was all upon the children — 
whom he, perhaps, had more or less banished 
to Crack-limbo. 

4 “ Wkere are tliey going ? ” she reputed, 4 
trouble in he^ voice and in her eyes. 

teeter collected lumielf. 

“ The'childre/i ? I don’t know — I did n’t 
. ask. Home,^aren’j they?” 

“•Idome? Oh, no. They don’t live here¬ 
abouts,” she said. “.I know all the poor of 
this neighbourhood. — Ohe, thefCrl Children ! 
Children ! ” she cried. 

But they were quite a hundred yards away, 
and did not fcear. 

^Do you wish them to come back!? ” asked* 
Peter. 

“Yes — of course,” she answered, tfith a 
shade of^impatience. 

He put his fingers to his lips (you know the 
schoolboy accomplishn^cntj, and gavp a#long 
whistle. 

That the children did hear. 

They halted, and turned round, lookiftg, 
enquiring. 

•“Come back—come back!” called the 
Duchessa, raising her hand, and beckoning. 
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They came back. 

“ The pathetic little imps,” she murmured> 
whilp they were on the war. 

Tl*e boy was a sturdy, tfepiare-built. fellow, 
of twelve, thirteen, with a shock^jf trown hair, 
brown cheeks, and sunny brov^n eyes; witfh a 
precocious air of doggedness, of responsibility. 
He wore at\ old tail-coat, the tail-coat of a man, 
‘ragged, discoloured, falling to his ankles. - 

The girl was ten or eleven, pale, pinched; 
hungry, wea^p* and sorry looking. Her hair 
too had been' brotfn, upon a time; but now 
it was faded to something near the tint of 
ashes, and had.almo&Pthe effect cbeing grey. 
•Her pale'little forehead was crossed by thin 
wrinkles, lines of pain, of worr^, like an old 
womaTi’s. 

The Duchessa, pushing her bicycle, and 
followed by Peter, moved down the road, to 
meet,theqi. Peter had % never been so near to 
her before — at moments her arm all but 
brushed his sleeve, f think he blessed the 
children. 

K Where are you going ? ” the Duchessa 
asked, softly, smiling into the girl's sad little 
face. 
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• « 

The girl had shown no fear of Peter.; buf 

apparently she was somewhat frightened by 
this grand ^ lady. ^ The toes of*her bare^feet 
worked nervouslyjn the dust. She hung her 
head «hyly, aid eyed hef brother. 

8ut the brotRer? r«ynoving his hat, with the 
bow of all Italian peasant — and that is to say, 

. the bow of a courtier—spoke up bravely. 

^To Turin, Noftility.” 

He said it in a pyfectly matter-of-fact way, 
quite as he might have said,To the next 
farm-house.” 

The Duchessa, however, hac^ not bargained 
for an answ|* of this measure. Startled, doubt¬ 
ing'her ears perhaps,To— Vuri* — 1” sh^* 
exclaimed. * 

“ Yes, Excellency,” said the boy. 

“ But — but Turin — Turin is hundreds of 
kilometres from here,” she said, in a kind of 

ga3p - 

“ Yes, Excellency,” said the boy. 

“ You are going to Turin — you two children 
— walking— like that! ” she persisted. 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

* ✓ 

“ But — but it will take you a nfbnth.” 

“ Pardon* noble lady,” said the boy. “ With 
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your .Excellency's permission, w,p were told if 
should take fifteen days.” 

“^Where dcf you come frop ? ” she asked. 

“ ^rom Bergamo, Excellency.” 

“ When did you leave Bergant) ?’” 

“ Yesterday morning, £x<?ellt:*icy.” 

“ The little girl is your sister ? ” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“ Have you a mother and father? ” 

“ A father, Excellency. .The mother is dead.” 

Each of thaichildren made the Sign of the 
Cross; and Peter was somewhat surprised, no 
doubt, to see the Duchessa do likewise. He 
had yet to learn the beautiful custom of that 
'jmous Lortbarcf land, whereby, when the Dud 
are mentioned, you make the Sign of the Cross, 
and, pausing reverently for a moment, say in 
silence the traditional prayer of the Church: 
“ May their souls and the souls of all the faith¬ 
ful departed, through the Mercy of God, rest in 
peace.” 

“And where is your father ? ” the Duchessa 
asked. 

“ In Turin, Excellency,” answered the boy. 
“ He is £ glass-blower. After the strike at 
Bergamo, he went to Turin to* seek work. 
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Now he has fyund it. So he has sent for us* 
to come to him.” 

“ And yoh two <^iildren — alotfe — are going 
to walJ<; all the \y*iy to Turin!” She jould 
not get over the pitiful ‘wonder of it. 

“*Yes, Exce|8nty.” 

“ The'heart-rending little waifs,” she said, 
in English, witli something like a sob. Then, 
in Jftalian, “*But — but how do you live by . 
the way ? ” , 

The boy touched his shaftkler-Ioad of 
baskets. 

“We sell these, Excellency. 1 ”, 

“ What i^their price ?•” she asked. 

^Thirty soldi, Excellency.” 

“ Have yovl sold many since you started ? ” 

The boy looked away ; and now it Mias his 
turn to hang his head, and to let his toes 
work nefvously in the dust. 

“Haven’t you sold any?" she exclaimed, 
drawing her conclusions. 

“No, Excellency. ‘The people would # not 
buy,” he owned, in a dull voice, kecping*his 
eyes down. 

• “ Poverino" she murmured. “Where are 
you going ft> sleep to-night ? ” 
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" In a house, Excellency,” said he. 

But that seemed to strike the Duchessa as 
somewhat vagfle. ^ 

“ I41 what house ? ” she asjjed. 

“I do not know, Excellency,’ 'g he'confessed. 
‘We will find a house.” 

“Would you like to come back $ith me, 
and sleep at my house ? ” 

The boy and girl lookecf at each other, tak¬ 
ing mute counsel. , 

Then, “ Pwrdon, noble lady — with your 
Excellency’s permission, is it far?” the boy 
questioned. , 

“ I am afraid it is ,»ol very nea$— three or 
*/our kilometres.” * 

Again the children looked at each other, 
conferring. Afterwards, the boy shook his 
head. 

“A thousand thanks, Excellency'. With 
your permission, we must not turn back. We 
must walk on till latlr. * At night we will find 
a hpuse.” 

**They are too proud to own that their 
house will be a hedge,” she said to Peter, 
again in English. “Aren’t you hungry?i* 
she asked the children. 
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“No, Excellency. We had bread in the 
village, below there,” answered the boy. 

“ You Afrill no$ come home* with me* and 
•have *. good dinner, and a good night’s sleep ? ” 

“ Pardon, Excellency.* With your favour, the 
father would \ 5 t toisjt us to turn back.” 

The \)uches‘sa looked at the little girl. 

The little girl wore a medal # of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception on a ribbon round hei* 
neck — a forlorn .blue ribbon, soiled and 
frayed. 

“ Oh, you have a ho!y nftdal,” said the 
Duchessa. 

“ Yes, n^ble lady,*’ said the girl, dropping 
a^ourtesy, and lifting up her sad # little weaz»* 
encd face. 

“ She has been saying her prayers aH along 
the road,” the boy volunteered. 

“ That is right,” approved the Duchessa. 
“ You have not made your First C^mryunion 
yet, have you ? ” 

“ No, Excellency,”* said the girl. “ I «hall 
make it next year.” 

“ And you ? ” the Duchessa asked the boy. 
• “ I made mine at Corpus Chrisfi,” said the 
boy, with a*touch of pride. 
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The Duchessa turned to Peter* 

“ Do you know, I have n’t a penny in 
my pocket. 1 have come ^>ut without my 
purse*’ ,i 

“How much ought one to give them ? ” 
Peter asked. 

“ Of course, there is the fear thUt they 
might be robbed,” she reflected. “If one 
should give them a note 8f any* value, t*hey 
would have to change it; apd they would prob¬ 
ably be robbed^ What to* do ? ” 

“ I will sptfak to the boy,” said Peter. 
“Would you tyke to go to Turin by train?” 
he asked. 

The boyi and girl looked at each other. 

“Yes, Excellency,” said the boy. 

“ But if I give you money for your fare, 
will you know how to take care of it — how 
to prevent people from robbing you*?” 

“ OJi, y^es, Excellency.” 

“You could take*the train this evening, at 
Ven/ona, about two kilbmetres from here, in 
the‘direction you are walking. In an hour or 
two you would arrive at Milan; there you 
would chaftge into the train for Turin. You 
would be at Turin to-morrow mbrning.” 
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“ Yes, Excellency.” 

“ But if I give you money, you will not let 
people rob you? Jf I give you aliundred life?” 

• The«boy drew back, stared, as if frightened. 

“ A hundred lire — ? ” he said. 

<% Yes,” saiAPefer* 

The boy looked at his sister. 

“Pardon, Nobility,” he said. ‘‘With your 
condescension, does it cost a hundred lire to* 
go to Turin by train?” 

“ Oh, no. I think it costs eight or ten.” 

Again the boy looked af his Sister. 

“ Pardon,* Nobility. Witl\ your Excel¬ 
lency’s permission, WeVsIioul^ not desire a 
htThdred lire then,” he said. 

Peter and fhe Duchessa were not altogether 
to be blamed, I hope, if they exchanged the 
merest hint of a smile. 

“Well, if I should give you fifty?” Peter 
asked. 

“ Fifty lire, Excellency ? ” 

Peter nodded. 

Still again the boy sought counsel of* his 
sister, with his eyes. 

• “ Yes, Excellency,” he said. 

“You are sure you will be able to take care 
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of it—you will not let people sob you,” the 
Duchessa put in, anxious. “They will wish 
to r»b you. IT you go to s^eep ifl the train, 
they will try to pick your pocket.” «« 

“I will hide it, noble lady. ^No one»shall 
rob me. If I go to sleep ‘in Vie train, Twill 
sit on it, and my sister will watch. If she 
goes to sleep, I will watch,” the boy promised 
‘confidently. 

“You must give it to .him in the smallest 
change you can possibly scrape together,” she 
advised Peter. ' * 

And with one-lira, two-lira, ten-lira notes, 
and with a little r silveryaml copper, 1 'he made up 
'the amourft. 

“ A thousand thanks, Excellehcy,” said the 
boy, With a bow that was magnificent; and he 
proceeded to distribute the money between 
various obscure pockets. 

“ A thpusand thanks^ Excellency,” said the 
girl, with a courtesy. 

“t Addio, e buori viaggio ,” said Peter. 

iP Addio , Eccellenze ,” said the boy. 

“ AddiOy Eccellenze ,” said the girl. 

But the t)uchessa impulsively stooped down* 
and kissed the girl on her poor little wrinkled 
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brow. And .when she stood up, Peter saw 
that her eyes were wet. 

The children ipoved off. They move4 off, 
whispering together, and gesticulating* after 
the Planner of their rt.ce: discussing some¬ 
thing. Presekfly*th^y stopped; and the boy 
came running Back, while his sister waited. 

He doffed fiis hat, and said, “ A thousand 
pardons, Excellent — ” 

“ Yes ? What is jt ? ” Peter asked. 

“With your Excellency’s Jfavour — is it 
obligatory that we should takfe the train?” 

“ Obligatory ? ” puzzled Pefcr. “ How do 
you mean ?J* 

If it is not obligatory, wc would prefer/ 
with the permission of your Excellency, to 
save the money.” 

“ But — but then you will have to walk ! ” 
cried Pe*ter. 

“ But if it is not obligatory to tak<^ th$ train, 
we would pray your Excellency's permission 
to save the money. *We should like to^savc 
the money, to give it to the father. The 
father is very poor. Fifty lire is so much.” 

• This time it was Peter who “looked for 
counsel to flic Duchessa. 
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Her eyes, still bright with teats, responded, 
K Let them do as they will.” 

“£fo, it is *not obligatory — it ds only re- 
comn^nded,” he said to the Jboy, with a^smile 
that he could n’t help. “ Do as you will. But if 
I were you, I should spar^nfy jtyfor little feet.’ 1, 

“ Mills grazie, Eccellenze ,” the boy said, with 
a final sweep of his tattered hat. * He ran back 
to his sister; and next moment they were walk¬ 
ing resolutely on, westward, “ into the great 
red light.” 


The Duchessa andy»Peter were # filent for a 
tyhile, looking after therh. 

They dwindled to dots in the 'distance, and 
then, where the road turned, disappeared. 

At last the Duchessa spoke — but almost 
as if speaking to herself. 

“Tljere^ Felix Wildmay, you writer of tales, 
is a subject made to your hand,” she said. 

Vfe may guess whether Peter was startled. 
Was it possible that she had found him out? 
A sound, confused, embarrassed, something 
composite, between an oh and a yes, seemed ta 
expire in his throat 
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$ut the Dpchessa did n’t appear to he.ed it.* 

“ Don’t you think it would be a touching 
episocje fotvyour friend to write »story round ? ” 
«he asked. 

may guess whether he was relieved. 

<40h — ohuyest” Jie agreed, with the precipi¬ 
tancy oY a ma» who, in his relief, would agree 
to anything. 

.‘•’Have ybu evA seen such coiiragc ? ” she^ 
went on. “ The wonderful babies ! Fancy — 
fifteen days, fifteen* days andj nights, alone, 
unprotected, on the highway, those poor little 
atoms! Dcfwn in their hearts they are really 
filled with^cerror. Wi<o would n’t be, with 
such a journey before him ? *But«how finely 
they concealed it, mastered it! Oh, I hope 
they won’t be robbed. God help them — 
God help them ! ” 

“ God help them, indeed," said Peter. 

“ And the little girl, with her medal^of the 
Immaculate Conception.* The father, after 
all, can hardly be the’brute one might sujjpect, 
since he has given them a religious education. 
Oh, I am sure, I am sure, it was the Blessed 
yirgin herself who sent us across their path, in 
answer to that poor little creature’s prayers.” 
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* “Y.es,” said Peter, ambiguously perhaps. 
But he liked the way in which she united him 
to herself in the pronoun. c 

“ \yhich, of course,” she added, sailing 
gravely into his eyes/ “ seems the height of 
absurdity to you ? ” 

“ Why should it seem the height of absurdity 
to me ? ” he asked. 

“ You are a Protestant, I* suppose ? ” 

“ I suppose so. But what of that ? At all 
events, I believe there ‘are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in the 
usual philosophies. And I see no reason why 
it should not have tjeeji the Blessed Virgin 
•who sent us across their path.” 

“ What would your Protestant pastors and 
master* do, if they heard you ? Is n’t that 
what they call Popish superstition ? ” 

“ I daresay. But I ’m not sure that there’s 
any such thing as superstition. Superstition, 
in its essence, is mferety a recognition of the 
truth that in a universe’of mysteries and con¬ 
tradictions, like ours, nothing conceivable or 
inconceivable is impossible.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” she objected. “ Superstition 
. is the belief in something that is ugly and bad 
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and* unmeaning. That is the difference be¬ 
tween superstition and religion. Religion is 
the belief # in something that i% beautiful and 
good^and significant — something that throws 
light into the dark places of life — that helps 
us to see and*t(* live.” 

“ i eB,” said\peter*“ I admit the distinction.” 
After a little suspension, “ I thought,” he ques¬ 
tioned, “ that all Qitholics were rdjuired to go, 
to Mass on Sunday ? ” 

** Of course — so they are,” said she. 

“ But — but you —” hg began. 

. “ I hear Mass not on Sunday only— I hear 
it every moaning of myjifc.” 

^ “ Oh? Indeed? .1 beg ydur pardon,” hc» 
stumbled. “.I —one — one never sees you af 
the village church.” 

“ No. We have a chapel and a chaplain at 
the castle.” 

She mounted her bicycle. 

“ Good-bye,” she «aid>, and ligfitly* rode 
away. 

“ So-ho! Her bigotry is not such a nggli- 
geable quantity, after all,” Peter concluded. 

“ But what,” he demanded of Marietta, as 
she ministered to his wants at dinner, “ what 
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does one barrier more or less matter, when 

c 

people are already divided by a gulf that never 
canjae traversed? You see |;hat river ? ” He 
pointed through his open window to the Aco 
“ It is a symbol. She stands on one si^ie of 
it, I stand on the other, and? we .exchange,little 
jokes. But the river is alwayfe there, flowing 
between us, separating us. She’is the daughter 
of a lord, and the widow of a duke, and the 
fairest of her sex, and a millionaire, and a 
Roman Catholic. What'am I? Oh, I don’t 
deny I’m clever. But for the rest? . . . My 
dear Marietta, t I am simply, in one word, the 
victim of a misplace^, attachment^” 

"Non cepisco Franceses' said Marietta. 
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XIV 

An* a§:er thqt* fhr J forget how many days, 
Peter and the ©uchessa did not meet; and so 
he sank lovy and lower in his mjnd. 

Nothing that can befall us, optimists aver,' 
is without its value ;. # and this, I have heard, is 
especially true if we happen to be literary men. 
All is grist that comes to d writer's mill. 

By his present experience, accordingly, Peter 
learned — afld in the* rtgrctfu^ prose of some 
fbture masterpiece will perhaps be Enabled tew 
remember — how exceeding great is the im¬ 
patience of the love-sick, with what •febrile 
vehemence the smitten heart can burn, and to 
what improbable lengths hours and minutes 
can on occasions stretch themselves# 

He tried many methods of distraction. 

There was always the panorama of his valley 
— the dark-blue lake, pale Monte Sfiorito,*the 
frowning Gnisi, the smiling uplands westward. 
There were always the sky, the clouds, the 
clear sunshine, the crisp-etched shadows; and 
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in the afternoon there was always the won¬ 
drous opalescent haze of August, filling every 
distance. Tliere was always hirf 1 garden — 
there? were the great trees, with the light sift¬ 
ing through high spaces of feathery green; 
there were the flowers, the Lirdfe, the freeg the 
butterflies, with their colour* and their fra¬ 
grance, and c their music; tliere wa§ his tinkling 
fountain, in its nimbus of prismatic spray; 
there was the ^wift, symbolic Aco. And then, 
at a half-houf’s walk, there was the pretty 
pink-stuccoed village, with its hill-top fhurch, 
its odd little shrines, its grim-grotesqi’& ossu¬ 
ary, its faded frescoed ftouse-frorfts, its busy, 
«vociferous,"out-of-door Italian life:—the cob¬ 
bler tapping in his stall; women gossiping at 
their toilets; children sprawling in the dirt, 
chasing each other, shouting; men drinking, 
playing mora , quarrelling, laughing, singing, 
twanging* mandolines, a£ the tables under the 
withered bush of the wine-shop; and two or 
three more pensive citizens swinging their legs 
frofii the parapet of the bridge, and angling 
for fish that never bit, in the impetuous stream 
below. 

Peter looked at these things; and, it is to 
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be presumed,* he saw them. But, for ail the 
joy they gave him, he, this cultivator of the 
sense of biautv, tnight have been the basest 
unit of* his own purblind Anglo-Saxon pftblic. 
They*were the background for an absent fig¬ 
ure.' Xhey were the stage-accessories of s 
drama whose action was arrested. They were 
• an egipty theatre. 

He tried to read. He had brought a trunk¬ 
ful of books to VillavFloriano ; # but that book 
had been left behind which could’fix his interest 
now. . 

He ftyed to write — and wondered, in a kind 
of daze, thf? any mart Should.ever have Felt 
* Fhe faintest ambition to do a thing*so thank-* 
less and so futile. 

“ I shall never write again. Writirfjg,” he 
generalised, and possibly not without some 
reason, “when it isn’t the sordidest of trades, 
is a mere fatuous asscjtiop of one’s*egctism. 
Breaking stones in the street were a nobler 
occupation ; weaving ropes of sand were batter 
sport. The only things that arc worth wrifing 
are inexpressible, and can’t be written. The 
tfnly things that can be written are obvious 
and worthless — the very crackling of thorns 
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♦ 

under* a pot. Oh, why doesn’t she turn 
up ? ” 

And the worst of it was 0 that at any mo¬ 
ment* for aught he knew, she might tur’n up'. 
That was the worst of it, ^anjl the best. It 
kept hope alive, only to fortur& hope, p IT en¬ 
couraged him to wait, to watclr, to expect; to 
linger in his garden, gazing hungry-eyed up 
the lawns of Ventirose, striving to pierce the 
foliage that embowered the castle; to wander 
the country round-about, scanning every vista, 
scrutinising every shape and shadow, a .tweed- 
clad Gastibelzat At any moment, indited, she 
< might turn up; but 1 the days p&ssed — the 
*hypocritic'days — and she did not turn up* 


Marietta, the kind soul, noticing his de¬ 
spondency, sought in divers artless ways to 
cheer *hiih. c c 

One evening she burst into his sitting-room 
witH the effect of a small explosion, excitement 
in every line of her brown old face and wiry 
little figure 

“The fireflies! The fireflies, Signorino! 
she cried, with strenuous gestures. 

xoa 
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u What fireflies ? ” asked he, with phlegm. 

“ It is the feast of St. Dominic. The fire¬ 
flies have Arrived? They arrive every year on 
' the f<?ast of St. Dominic. They are the *beads 
of hfs rosary. .They are St. Dominic’s Aves. 
ThSre%are thousands of them. Come, Sig- 
norino. Com$ and see.” 

fjer blaqjc eyes^ snapped. Shg waved her 
ha*hds urgently towards the window. 

Peter languidly got up, languidly crossed 
the room, looked out. 

There were, in truth, ’thousands of them, 
thousands and thousands of* tiny primrose 
flames, cirtfing, fluttfcrfng, rising, sinking, in # 
**he purple bjackness of the night,Hike snow-* 
flakes in a wind, palpitating like hearts of 
living gold — Jove descending upon*Danac 
invisible. 

“ Son carin ', eh ? ” cried eager Marietta. 

“ Hum — yes — pretty, enough,” he grudg¬ 
ingly acknowledged. “ But even so ? ” the 
ingrate added, as he turned away, and let him¬ 
self drop back into his lounging-chair. “*My 
dear good woman, no amount of pettiness can 
disguise thj fundamental banality of things. 
Your fireflies — St. Dominic’s beads, if you 
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like— and, apropos of that, db you know 
what they call^them in America? — they call 
therfl lightning-bugs, if you £an believe me — 
remarlc the difference betweert southern euphu¬ 
ism and western bluntness — your fifeflies 
are pretty enough, I gfant. ^But tliey^ are 
tinsel pasted on the Desert of Sahara. They 
% are condiments added to a g dinnerx)f dust, and 
ashes. Life, trick it out as you will, is just‘an 
incubus — is just the Old Man of the Sea. 
Language fails, me to convey to you any 
notion how heavily he sits on my poor-shoul- 
ders. I thought I had suffered from edinui in 
# my youth. Buc the malady merely plays with 
1:he green fruit; it reserves its serious ravages 
for the ripe. I can promise you ’t is not a 
laughing matter. Have you ever had a fixed 
idea? Have you ever spent days and nights 
racking your brain, importuning the unanswer¬ 
ing Pdw&s, to learn,whfther there was — well, 
whether there was Another Man, for instance? 
Ohj'bring me drink. Bring me Seltzer water 
and Vermouth. I will seek nepenthe at the 
bottom of t the wine-cup.’* 

Was there another man ? Why should therts 
not be ? And yet was there ? In her continued 
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absence, the question came back persistently, 
and scarcely contributed to his peace of mind. 


A # few days later, 'nothing discouraged, 
« WViM you lik*e *to have a good laugh, 
Signorino?” Marietta enquired. 

“yes," h$ answered, apathetic. 

* Then do me th*e favour to come,” she said. 

She led him out qf his garden, to the gate 
of a neighbouring meadow. A beautiful black¬ 
horned white cow stood theVc, her head over the 
bars, licking* up and down th® road, and now 
and then uffering a lcrtv*distres*»ful “ moo.” 

“ See her,” said Marietta. 

“ I see her."* Well — ? ” said Peter. 

“This morning they took her calf from her 
— to wepn it,” said Marietta. 

“Did they, the cruel things? Well — ?’* 
said he. 

“ And ever since, she has stood there by the 
gate, looking down the road, waiting, calling.” 

« The poor dear. Well — ? ” said he. 

« But do you not see, Signori no # ? Look at 
4ter eyes. She is weeping — weeping like a 
jehristian.” * 
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Peter looked—and, sure enough, from the 
poor cow’s eyes tears were falling, steadily, 
rapidly : big liihpid tears thatftrickled down her 
cheeltf, her great homely hairy cheek; and 
dropped on the grass': tears of helpless'pain, 
uncomprehending endurance. “Why Mve 
they done this thing to me?*’ they seemed 
dumblv to cry. 

' J « 

“Have you ever seen a cow weep before? 

Is it comical, at least ? ’’^demanded Marietta, 
exultant. 

“ Comical—?” Peter gasped. “ Comical—!” 
he groaned. . 

But then he $poke to fhe cow. 

“ Poor \lear — poor ‘dear,” he repeated* ’ 
He patted her soft warm neck, and scratched 
her between the horns and along the dewlap 
“ Poor dear — poor dear.” 

The cow lifted up her head, and rested her 
great ohin on Peter’s shoulder, breathing upon 
his face. 

“Yes, you know that we are companions in 
misery, don’t you ? ” he said. “ They have 
taken my calf from me too — though my calf, 
indeed, was only a calf in an extremely rneta-* 
phorical sense — and it never was exactly mine{ 
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anyhow — I daresay it’s belonged from the 
beginning to another man. You, at least, 
have n’t that gall Ihd \vormwood*added to ypur 
cup. 'And now you must really try to*pull 
yourself together. It’s no good crying. And 
besit|ps/*there are more calves in the sea than 
have ever beenYaken from it. You’ll have a 
muc^ handsomer and fatter one next time. 
Arfd besides, you *must remember that your 
loss subserves someone else’s gain — the farmer 
would never have done it if k had n’t been 
to his advantage. If $’ou ’re an altruist, 
that sftould comfort you. And you must n’t 
mind Marietta, — yt>if mustn’t mind her 
Taughter. Marietta *is a Latin. The Latin t 
conception ot what is laughable differs by the 
whole span of heaven from the Teuton? You 
and I arg Teutons.” 

“Teutons — ?” questioned Marietta wrink¬ 
ling her brow. # 

“Yes — Germanic,” said he. 

“ But I thought the Signorino was English ? ” 

“ So he is.” 

“But the cow is not Germanic. White, 
pvith black horns, that is the purest Roman 
breed, Signorino.” 
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"Fa niente” he instructed Jher. “Cows 
and Englishmen, and all such sentimental 
cattle, including Germans, ait Germanic. Ital¬ 
ians are Latin — with a touch of the Gqth ana 
Vandal. Lions and tigers growl and fight be¬ 
cause they ’re Mohammedads. Dogs ^il^bear 
without abuse the grand old'name of Syco¬ 
phant. Cats are of the princely line of Persia, 

% and worship fire, fish, anct flattery — as you 
may have noticed. G^ese belong indiffer¬ 
ently to any race you like — they are cosmo¬ 
politans i and K ’ve* known here and there a 
person who, without distinction df nationality* 
was a duck. Ip fact, you ’re rathdwby way of 
'.being a deck yourself. ‘And now,” he pero** 
rated, “ never deny again that I can talk non¬ 
sense with an aching heart.” 

“All the same,” insisted Marietta, “it is 
very comical to see a cow weep.” 

“ A*> a«y rate,” retorted Peter, “ it is not in 
the least comical to near a hyaena laugh.” 

“<I have never heard one,” said she. 

‘*Pray that you never may. The sound 
would make an old woman of you. It’s 
quite blooa-curdling.” 

“ Davvero ? ” said Marietta. 

iog 
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“ Davvero,'• he assured her. 

And meanwhile the cow stood there, with 
her head on his"shoulder, sildhtly weeping, 
weeping. 

H^gave her a farewell* rub along the nusc. 

“ ^o«d-bye, ,f He *said. “ Your breath is 
like meadowsweet. So dry your tears, and 
set xpur hopes upon the future. I ’ll come 
and see you again *to-morrow, a net I ’ll bring 
you some nice coars&^galt. Good-bye.” 

But when he went to see her on the mor¬ 
row, she was grazing peacefully; arid she ate 
the sjftf he* brought her with heart-whole 
bovine rrHnif— putting ^ut he^ soft white pad 
T5f a tongue, licking "it deliberately* from his, 
hand, savouring it tranquilly, and crunching 
the bigger grains with ruminative enjoyment 
between Ijer teeth. So soon consoled ! They 
were companions in misery no longer. “ I’m 
afraid you are a Latin, after all,” he laid, and 
left her with a sense or disappointment. 


That afternoon Marietta asked, “Would 
you care to visit the castle, Signorino?” 

He was seated under his willow-tree, by the 
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river,, smoking cigarettes — burning superflu¬ 
ous time. 

^arietta panted towards i^entirose. 

“ Why ? ” said he. 

“ The family are afray. In the absence of 
the family, the public are adfnifted, upon ^pres¬ 
entation of their cards.” 

“ Oho! ” he cried. “ So ihe family are 
away, are they ? ” 

“ Yes, Signorino.” 

“ Aha! ” cried he. “ The family are away. 
That explains dverything. Have — have they 
been gone long ? ” *1 

“ Since a week, ten days, Signorht<* 

“A week! Ten days !*” He started up, in«« 
dignant. “ You secretive wretch*! Why have 
you never breathed a word of this to me ? ” 

Marietta looked rather frightened. 

“ I did not know it myself, Signorino,” was 
her mpek apology. “ I heard it in the village 
this morning, when the Signorino sent me to 
buy. coarse salt.” 

*<»Oh, I see.” He sank back upon his 
rustic bench. “You are forgiven.” He ex¬ 
tended his hand in sign of absolution. “Arp 
they ever coming back ? ” 
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“ Naturally,^ Signorino.” 

“ What makes you think so ? ” 

“ But they will Naturally come,back.” 

* “ I felicitate you upon your simple fcith. 
When/” 

“ Ohyjra pocof They have gone to Rome.” 

“iV Rome You 're trifling with me. 
People do not go to Rome in August.” 

“Pardon, *Signorino. People gd to Rome 
for the feast of the Assumption. That is the 
15th. Afterwards tliey come* back,” said 
Marietta, firmly. 

“ I withdraw my protest,” said Peter. “They 
have gonls^p .Rome forjhe feast of the Assump¬ 
tion. Afterwards they will come bac v l£.” 

“ Precisely, Signorino. But you have now 
the right to visit the castle, upon presentation 
of your card. You address yourself to the 
porter at* the lodge. The castle is grand, 
magnificent. The Court of Honour alqne is 
thirty metres long.” 0 

Marietta stretched her hands to right and 
left as far as they would go. 

“ Marietta,” Peter enquired solemnly, “ are 
you familiar with the tragedy of * Humlet ’ i ” 

Marietta blinked. 
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“ No, Signorino.” 

“tou have never read it,” he pursued, “ in 
that famous jdition from \tihich the character 
of* the Prince of Denmark happened to t^e 
omitted?” r 

Marietta shook her hea^, wearily, patiently. 

Wearily, patiently, “*No, ^Signorinoi-' she 
replied. 

“Neither have I,” sai^ he, v and I>don’t’ 
desire to.” 

Marietta shrugged htr shoulders; then re¬ 
turned gallantly to.her charge. 

“ If you would care to vi^t tho castle, 
Signorino, you could see the crypt which con¬ 
tains the^tomhs of the /amily of Earfalla, the 
former owners. They are of. black marble 
.and alabaster, with gilding — very rich. You 
could also see the wine-cellars. Many years 
ago a tun there burst, and a serving man was 
drowned in the wine. You could also see the 
bed in * which Nafeulicne, the Emperor of 
Europe, slept, when he was in this country. 
Al^so the ancient kitchen. Many years ago, 
in a storm, the skeleton of a man fell down 
the chimney, out upon the hearth. Also 
what is called the Court of Fpxes. Mary 
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years ago there was a plague of foxes; and 
the foxes cartie down from the forest like a 
great army, thousands of them. And the 
Jords of the castle, and the peasants, and* the 
villag^ people, atl, all, had to run away like 
rabbits—or the fpxes would have eaten them. 
It vfcs*in what they call the Court of Foxes 
that the King* of the foxes held his court. 
These is also the, park. In th^ park there, 
are statues, ruins, and white peacocks.” 

“ What have I irf common with ruins and 
white peacocks ? ” Peter demanded tragically, 
when Marietta had brought her much-gesticu¬ 
lated exposition to a close. “ Let me impress 
upon youTmce for alf tliat I arm not a tripper. 
As for your castle — you invite me to a ban-* 
quet-hall deserted. As for your park, I see 
quite as much of it as I wish to see, from the 
seclusion* of my own pleached garden. I 
learned long ago the folly of investigating 
things too closely, *he» wisdom of leaving 
things in the vague. At present the park of 
Ventirose provides me with the raw material for 
day-dreams. It is a sort of looking-glass coun¬ 
try,— I can see just so far into it, argi no farther 
— all that lips beyond is mystery, is potential- 
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ity — is terra incognita, which I can populate 
with monsters or pleasant phantoms, at my 
whim. Why ^should you ajfempt to deprive 
'me*of so innocent a recreation?” ,, 

“ After the return of the fthiily,” said^Mari- 
etta, “ the public will no lqjigsr be admitted. 
Meantime— ” 

“ Upon presentation of my'card, the porter 
, will conduct me from disenchantment to dis¬ 
enchantment. No, thank you. Now, if it 
were the othar way rcJfrrtd, it would be dif¬ 
ferent. If it wye the castle and the park that 
had gone to Rome, and if the family could be 
visited on presentation cf my carc^, I might be 
tempted.” . * 

“ But tfiat would be impossible, Signorino,” 
said Marietta. 
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XV* 

Beatrice was talking with a priest—nay, I 
. am not sure it would n’t be more accurate to 
say* conspiring witlf a priest: bu? you shall 
judge. 

They were in a room of the ralazzo Udes- 
chini, at Rome — a reception* room, on the 
piano nobile. ‘Therefore you sge it: for are 
not all **c%ption-roemrs in Roman palaces 
alike ? 

Vast, lofty,‘sombre; the walls hung with 
dark-green tapestry — a pattern of vertical 
stripes, d^rk green and darker green; here 
and there a great dark painting, a Crucifixion, 
a Holy Family, in a massive dint-gold frame; 
dark-hued rugs on the tiled floor; dark pieces 
of furniture, tables, cabinets, dark and heavy; 
and tall windows, bare of curtains at this »ea- 
son, opening upon a court — a wide stone- 
paved court, planted with fantJstic-leavcd 
fucalyptus-trees, in the midst of which a 
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brown old fountain, indefatigable, played its 
sibilant monotone. 

In the streets there were the smells, the 
noises, the heat, the glare, of August—of 
August in Rome, “ the most Roman H)f the 
months,” they say; certainty tfie hotted, noisi¬ 
est, noisomest, and most glaring. Bur here 
all was shadow, coolness, stillness, fragrance— , 
the fragranch of the clean Sir coming in* from 
among the eucalyptus^r<;es. 

Beatrice, cixtical-eycd, stood before a pier- 
glass, between two of the tall windows, turning 
her head from .side to side, craning her neck a 
little — examining (if »I* must cotif'fs it) the 
effect of a new hat. If was a very stunning-, 
hat — if a man’s opinion hSth any perti¬ 
nence i it was beyond doubt very compli¬ 
cated. There was an upward-springing black 
brim ; there was a downward-sweeping black 
feathej;, there was a defiant white aigrette — 
not unlike the Shah of Persia’s; there were 
glinjs of red. 

The priest sat in an arm-chair — one of 
those stiff, upright Roman arm-chairs, which 
no one Wbuld ever dream of calling easy* 
chairs, high-backed, covered with hard leatheJ, 
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studded with .steel nails — and watched her, 
smiling amusement, indulgence. 

He was an oldish priest — sftcty, sixty-five. 
He was small, lightly built, lean-faced, *with 
delicafe-strong features: ‘a prominent, delicate 
nose: » well-markM^delicate jaw-bone, ending 
in a prominentj*delicate chin ; a large, humor- 
. ous mouth, the full lips delicately chiselled; a 
high, delicate, perhaps rather narrc^v brow, ris¬ 
ing above humorous grey eyes, rather deep- 
set. Then he had silky-soft smooth white hair, 
and, topping the occiput, a toiTsure that might 
have passed for a natural bald spot. 

He w.*% decidedly* olever-looking; he was 
aristocratic-looking, distinguished-looking; but 
he was, above all, pleasant-looking, kindly- 
looking, sweet-looking. 

He wore a plain black cassock, by no 
means in its first youth—brown along the 
seams, and, at the salient angles, at tbe«Bhoul- 
ders, at the elbows, sh*ning with the lustre of 
hard service. Even without his cassock, IJma- 
gine, you would have divined him for a cle»gy- 
man—he bore the clerical impress, that odd 
indefinable air of dericism which everyone re¬ 
cognises, thdugh it might not be altogether easy 
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to tell just where or from what # takes its ori¬ 
gin. In the garb of an Anglican—there being 
nothing, at firet blush, neceSsarily Italian, ne¬ 
cessarily un-English, in his, face — he «woulh 
have struck you, I think, as a pleasant, Shrewd 
'old parson of the scholarty-diarnest type*, mildly 
donnish, with a fondness for gentle ^nirth. 
What, however, you would scarcely have di¬ 
vined— unless you had clfanced to notice,in¬ 
conspicuous in this sober light, the red sash 
round his waist, or th*e amethyst on the third 
finger of his ri^tit hand—was his rank in the 
Roman hierarchy. I have the honour of pre¬ 
senting his Eminence* Egidio Cardinal 

, Udeschini, formerly Bishop of Cittareggio,. 
Prefect of the Congregation of Archives and 
Inscriptions. 

That was his title ecclesiastical. He had 
two other titles. He was a Prince of the 
Udeschini by accident of birth. But his third 
title was perhaps his Vnost curious. It had 
beep conferred upon him informally by the 
populace of the Roman slum in which his 
titular church, St. Mary of the Lilies, was 
situated: the little Uncle of the Poor. 

As Italians measure wealth, Cardinal Udes* 
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chini was a 'wealthy man. What with his 
private fortune afld official stipends, he com¬ 
manded an income of something like a hun¬ 
dred thousand life. Hq allowed himself five 
thousand lire & ypar for food, clothing, and 
genet^l* expenses. Lodging and service he 
had for nothing in the palace of his family. 
The remaining ninety-odd thousand lire of his 
budget . . . Well, we all know that titles 
can be purchased in* Italy; and that was no 
doubt the price he paid fpr ihe title I have 
mentioned. 

However* it was not 'in money only that 
Cardinal *&deschini paid. He paid also in 
labour. I have said that his titular church 1 
was in a slum. Rome surely contained no 
slum, more fetid, none more perilous — a 
region of tut-throat alleys, south of the Ghetto, 
along the Tiber bank. Night after night, 
accompanied by his s*ou* young vicar, Don 
Giorgio Appolloni, the Cardinal worked there 
as hard as any hard-working curate: visaing 
the sick, pomforting the afflicted, admonishing 
the knavish, persuading the druiken from 
their tavern^ making peace between the com¬ 
bative. Not infrequently, when he came 
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home,* he would add a pair cff stilettos to 
his already large collection of such relics. 
And his home-comings were apt to be late—* 
oftener than not, after midifight; and |ome- 
times, indeed, in the vague ^twilight of morn¬ 
ing, at the hour when, as he once ex|)gessed 
it to Don Giorgio, “ the tired 0 .burglar is just 
. lying down t to rest.” And every Saturday 
evening the Cardinal Prefect of Archives and 
Inscriptions sat for th«e‘ hours boxed up in 
his confessional^Hke^any parish priest — in his 
confessional at St. Mary of the Lilies, where 
the penitents ^ho breathed their secrets into 
his ears, and received his fatherly counsels . . . 
I beg your pardon. One must not, of course, 
remember his rags or his sores, when Lazarus 
approaches that tribunal. 

But I don’t pretend that the Ca*dinal was 
a saint; I am sure he was not a prig. For 
all his*wbrks of supererogation, his life was a 
life of pomp and luxury, compared to the 
proffer saint’s life. He wore no hair shirt; 
I doubt if he knew the taste of the Discipline. 
He had hj^ weaknesses, his foibles — even, if 
you will, his vices. I have intimated that he 
was fond of a jest “ The Sacred College,” I 
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iieard him reitiark one day, “ has fifty centres 
of gravity. I sqfPnetimes fear that I am its 
jentre of levity.” He was also fond of miflsic. 
He w&s also fond*of snuff. 

“'Tis an abominable habit,” he adr 
“I c^rt tolerate it at all — in others, wutn 
I was Bishop of*Cittareggio, I discountenanced 
’ it utterly among my clergy. But # for myself 
—T need not say there are special circum¬ 
stances. Oddly enough^ by th^ bye, at Cit- 
tareggio each separate membjr*of my clergy 
was able to plead special circumstances for 
himself. I h*ave tried to give *it up, and the 
effort has* 5 poiled my femper—turned me int 
a perfect old # shrew. For my fricfids’ sake, 
therefore, I appease myself with an occasional 
pinch. You see, tobacco is antiseptic* It's 
an excellent preservative of the milk of human 
kindness.” 

The friends in quejtio* kept him‘supplied 
with sound rappee. Jests and music he was 
abundantly competent to supply himself. • He 
played the piano and the organ, and he Ang 
— in a clear, sweet, slightly faded Jenor. Of 
secular con^posers his favourites were “the 
lucid Scarlatti, the luminous Bach.” But the 
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music that roused him to enthusiasm was Gre¬ 
gorian. He would have non§ other at St. Mary 
of the Lilies. He had trained his priests and 
his people there to sing it• admirably you 
should have heard them sing Vespers; a>nd he 
sang it admirably himself—you shoul^ have 
heard him sing a Mass — y?*! should have 
heard that ^weet old tenor voice of his «n the 
Preface and the Pater Noster. 


So, then, Beatrice stood before a pier-glass, 
and studied he* new hat; whilst the Cardinal, 
amused, indulgent, sat*in his high-backed arm¬ 
chair, and watched her. * 

“Well — ? What do you think?” she 
asked,'turning towards him. 

“You appeal to me as an expert?” he 
questioned. 

His v s^eaking-voiee, %s well as his singing- 
voice, was sweet, but with a kind of trenchant 
edgd upon it, a genial asperity, that gave it 
character, tang. 

“As ory; who should certainly be able to 
advise,” said she. 

“Well, then — ” said he. He took his 
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chin into his hand, as if it were a beard, and 
looked up at her, ymsidering; and the lines of 
amusement — the “ parentheses *’ — deepened 
at either side of |}is mouth. “ Well, then, I 
think if the feather were to be lifted a little 
higheiSin front, sfnd brought down a little 
lower behind —*’ 

“ Good gracious, I don’t mean my hat,” 
cried Beatrice. “ What in the whrld can an 
old dear like you know about hats?” 

There was a further* deepening of the 
parentheses. 

“ Surely,” he contended, “ a cardinal should 
know mueh." Is it n«t»‘ the badge of all our 
tribe,’ as your poet Byron says ? ” 

Beatrice laughed. Then, “ Byron—?” she 
doubted, with a look. 

The Cardinal waved his hand — a gesture 
of amiable concession. 

“Oh, if you prefer, Shakespeare.. Every¬ 
thing in English is one or the other. We will 
not fall out, like the Morellists, over an attri¬ 
bution. The point is that I should be a g»od 
judge of hats.” 

He took snuff. 

** It’s a shame you have n’t a decent snuff- 
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box,”'Beatrice observed, with an eye on the 
enamelled wooden one, chqap and shabby, 
from which h£ helped himself. 

“The box is but the guinea-stamp 1 ; the 
snuff’s the thing. — Was it c Shakespeare or 
Byron who said that ? ” enquired the Cardinal. 

Beatrice laughed again. c > * 

“ I think it must have been Pulcinella. 
I’ll give you a lovely silver one, if you’ll 
accept it.” ( . 

“ Will you ? Really?” asked the Cardinal, 
alert. 

“Of course- I will. It’s a'shame you 
haven’t one already.”* 

“Whatf would a lovely silver one cost?” 
he asked. 

“ I * don’t know. It does n’t matter,” 
answered she. 

“ But approximately ? More or less ? ” he 
pursued.* 

“ Oh, a couple of hundred lire, more or 
less,*! daresay.” 

v A couple of hundred lire ? ” He glanced 
up, alerter. “ Do you happen to Rave that 
amount of money on your person ? ” 

Beatrice (the unwary woman)'"hunted for 
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her pocket—»took out her purse—computed 
its contents. 

" Yes,” she innocently answered. 

TJhe Cardinal chuckled — the satisfied 
chuckle of one whose unsuspected tactics 
have Succeeded. • , 

“ TMien give pie the couple of hundred lire.” 

Hejiut forth his hand. 

•But Beatrice held back. 

“What for? ” sh<^ asked, suspicion waking. 

“ Oh, I shall have use^for it 1 .” 

His outstretched hand' 1 —a slim old taper¬ 
ing, bony hand, in colour like /lusky ivory — 
closed peremptorily, is «i dumb-show of receiv¬ 
ing ; and now, by the bye, you could not have.' 
failed to notice the big lucent amethyst, in its 
setting of elaborately-wrought pale geld, on 
the third finger. 

“ Come ! Give ! ” he insisted, imperative. 

Rueful but resigned, ^Beatrice shopk her 
head. 

“You have caught me finely,” she sighed, 
and gave. 

“ You* should n’t have jingled your purse — 
you should n’t have flaunted your v%alth in my 
face,” laugHfed the Cardinal, putting away the 
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notes* He took snuff again.* “ I think I 
honestly earned that pinch,”o he murmured. 

V At any r f ate,” said Beatrice, laying what 
unction she could to her #oul, “I am ac¬ 
quainted with a dignitary of £he Church, who 
has lost a handsome silver snuff-box—^beauti¬ 
ful repousse work, with his arms engraved on 
the lid.” 

o <■. 

“ And I, M retaliated he, “ I am acquainted 
with a broken-down old doctor and his wife, in 
Trastevere, wlio shtfll have meat and wine at 
dinner for the next* two months — at the ex¬ 
pense of a niece of ijiine. ‘I afn so glad/ as 
Alice of Wonderland says, ‘ that "you married 
into our family.’ ” 

“ Alice of Wonderland — ? " doubted 
Beatrice. 

The Cardinal waved his hand. 

“ Oh, if you prefer, Punch. Everything in 
English-is one or tfye other.” 

Beatrice laughed. “It was the ‘ of’ which 
especially surprised my English ear,” she 
explained. 

“ I am your debtor for two hundred lire. I 
cannot quarrel with you over a particle,” said 
he. 
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“ But why,” asked she, u why did you give 
yourself such superfluous pains ? Why 
could n’t you ask me for the jnoney point- 
blank Why lure it from me, by trick, and 
deviae ? ” 

Thfl^fardinal Chuckled. 

“ A.l|, one must keep one’s hand in. And 
one must not look like a Jesuit for nothing.” 

“ DcTyouffook like a Jesuit ? ” 

“ I have been told so.” 

“ By whom — for mere >I^sakC ? ” 

“By a gentleman I had tjie pleasure of meet¬ 
ing not long qgo in the train — a very gorgeous 
gentleman, with gold^ plains and diamonds 
flashing from every cyrner of his per$pn, and a 
splendid waxed moustache, and a bald head 
which, I think, was made of polished* pink 
coral. He turned to me in the most affable 
manner, aftd said, * I see, Reverend Sir, that 
you are a Jesuit. There should be a fellow- 
feeling between you and Tnc. I am a Jew. 
Jews and Jesuits have an almost equally bad 
name! ’ ” 

The Cardinal’s humorous grey eyes swam in 
a glow of delighted merriment. 

** I could have hugged him for his * almost.’ 
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I have been wondering ever since whether in 
his mind it was the Jews or the Jesuits who 
benefited by,that reservation. I have been 
worylering also what I ought to have replied.” 

“What did you reply T” asked Bertrice, 
curious. 

• • ( 0 , ( 

“ No, no,” said the Cardinal. “ Wit;h senti¬ 
ments of the highest consiSeration, I must 
respectfully decline to tell you.* It was too’ 
flat. I am humiliated whenever I recall it.” 

“You might h%^4t replied that the Jews, at 
least, have the «Uv^ntage of meriting their bad 
name,” she suggested. 

“ Oh, my clear child ! ” objected he. “My 
reply wa$ flat — you woiild have had jt sharp. 
I should have hurt the poor well-meaning 
man’§ feelings, and perhaps have burdened my 
own soul with a falsehood, into the bargain. 
Who are we, to judge whether people merit 
their bad name or not ? No, no. The 
humiliating circumstance is, that if I had 
possessed the substance as well as the show, 
if f had really been a son of St. Ignatius, I 
should have found a retort that would have 
effected the Jew’s conversion.” 

“And apropos of conversions,” said Bea- 
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trice, “ see h(*w far we have strayed from our 
muttons.” 

“ Our muttons — ? ” The Cardinal looked 
up, -enquiring. 

“V want to know what you think — not of 
my nsu— but of rfty.man.” 

“Oh — ah, yes; your Englishman, your 
tenant.” The'Cardinal nodded. 

i ( My Englishman — my tenant—my here¬ 
tic,” said she. 

“Well,” said he, ponuw^ng, while the pa~ 
rentheses became marked again, “ I should 
think, from what you tell me, that you would 
find him a Useful neighbour. Let me see . . , 

You got fifty lire out of him, for a \tord ; and 
the children went off, blessing you as their 
benefactress. I should think that you* would 
find him a valuable neighbour — and that he, 
on his side, might find you an expensive 
one.” 

Beatrice, .vith a gesture, implored him to be 
serious. m 

“ Ah, please don’t tease about this,”<m^* 
said. “ I want to know what you think^p ^ 

conversion?” • ^ J < * < </ V 

“ The cotiversion of a heretic*^ ifrlwiyr** 
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consummation devoutly to be desired,’ as—• 
well, you may settle it between Shakespeare 
and Byron, to suit yourself. And there are 
none?so devoutly desirous o£ such consumma¬ 
tions as you Catholics of England — espe^ally 
you women. It is said tfuft a Catholic Eng¬ 
lishwoman once tried to convert the Poj?e.” 

“ Well, there have been popes whom it „ 
would n’t have hurt,” commented Beatrice. 
“And as for Mr. Marchdale,” she continued, 

“ he has shown y'dftpositions.’ He admitted 
that he could see ncr reason why it should, not 
have been Out Bless o ed Lady who sent us to 
the children’s aid. Surely, from £ Protestant, 
that is an«extraordinary admission ? ” 

“Yes,” said the Cardinal. ‘“And if he 
meant* it, one may conclude that he has a 
philosophic mind.” 

“ If he meant it ? ” Beatrice cried. “ Why 
should he not have meant it ? Why should 
he have said it if he die? not mean it?” 

“Ph, don’t ask me,” protested the Cardinal. 
“There is a thing the French call politesse. I 
can conceive a young man professing to agree 
with a lady for the sake of what the French 
might call her beaux yeux." 
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** I give you my word,” said Beatrice,that 
my beaux yeux hid nothing to do with the 
case. He said it in the most 'absolute good 
faith-. • He said he believed that in a unh-erse 
lilceVurs nothing was impossible — that there 
were more things*in heaven and earth than 
peoplt^generally ^reamed of— that he could see 
. no reason why the Blessed Virgin should not 
have sent us across the children’s path. Oh, he 
meant it. I am perfectly sure he meant it.” 

The Cardinal smiled—^t Her eagerness, 
perhaps. 

« “Well, then,” he repeated, “,we must con¬ 
clude that hfc has a philosophic mind.” 

“But what is one to do?" arfked she. 
“ Surely one 'ought to do something ? One 
ought to follow such an admission up? »When 
a man is ^o far on the way to the light, it is 
surely one’s duty to lead him farther? ” 

“ Without doubt,” said jhe Cardinal. 

“Well — ? What can one do ? ” 

The Cardinal looked grave. 

“ One can pray,” he said. 

“ Emifia and I pray for his conversion night 
and morning.” 

“That is*good,” he approved. 
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“ But that is surely not enough ? ” 

“ One can have Masses said.” 
f* Monsigntor Langshawe, at the castle, says 
a Mass for him twice a weefc.” 

“That is good,” approved ^he Carding. 

“ But is that enough ?•” * 

“Why doesn’t Monsignof Langshdtoe call 
upon him — cultivate his acquaintance—- talk., 
with him set him thinking ? ” the Cardinal 
enquired. 

“ Oh, Monsijj*f6r Langshawe ! ” Beatrice 
sighed, with a gesture. “ He is interested in 
nothing but geology.— he would’ talk to him of 
nothing but moraines •-» he would feet him think¬ 
ing of nothing but the march of glaciers.” 

“ Hum,” said the Cardinal. 

“Well, then — ?” questioned Beatrice. 

“ Well, then, Carissima, why dp you not 
take the affair in hand yourself? ” 

“But that isjusttfie difficulty. What can I — 
what can a mere woman — do in such a case ? *’ 
The Cardinal looked into his amethyst, as a 
crystal-gazer into his crystal; and the lines 
about his humorous old mouth deepened and 
quivered. c 

“ I will lend you the works of Bellarmine — 
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in I forget how many volumes. You* can 
prime yourself with them, and then invite 
your heretic to a course of instructions.” 

“j@h, I wish you would n’t turn it fo a 
joke,V^aid Beatrice. 

“ Bellarmine — a" joke ! ” exclaimed the 
Cardinal. “ It ja the first time I have ever 
heard hipi galled so. However, I will not 
press the suggestion.” 

“ But then — ? Oh, please adyise me seri¬ 
ously. What can I do? What can a mere 
unlearned woman do ? ” 

The Carditfal took snuff. He gazed into 
his amethys? again, beaming at it, as if he 
could descry somethirtg deliciously comical in 
its depths, lrfe gave a soft little laugh. At 
last he looked up. 

“Well,”, he responded slowly, “in an ex¬ 
tremity, I should think that a mere unlearned 
woman might, if she tpadg an effort, aak the 
heretic to dinner. I ’ll come down and stay 
with you for a day or two, and you can#ask 
him to dinner.” 

“ You ’re a perfect old darling,” cried Bea¬ 
trice, with rapture. “ He ’ll never Be able to 
resist you** 
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" Oh, I’m not undertaking to discuss the¬ 
ology with him,” said the Cardinal. “But — 
one must dd something in exchange for a 
couple of hundred lire—go I’ll come ; .and 
give you my moral support.” 

“ You shall have your 'lovely silver snuff¬ 
box, all the same,” said she. c 

Mark the predestination! 
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XVI 


“ Castel Ventirose, 

“ August ust, 

“Dear Mr. Marchdale: It will give me 
great pleasure if you can dine*with us on 
Thursday evening next, at eight o’clock, to 
meet my uncle, Cardinal Udeschini, who is 
staying here for a few darys. ‘ 

“ I have been re-reading ‘ A Man of Words.’ 
I want you ♦to tell me*a» great deal more about 
your friend, the author. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Beatrice di Santanoiolo.” 

It is astonishing, what men will prize, what 
men will treasure. Peter Marchdale, for ex- 
ample, prizes, treasures, (and imagines that he 
will always prize and treasure), the perffctly 
conventional, the perfectly commonplace lixle 
document?, of which the foregoing is a copy. 

The original is written in rath* a small, 
concentrated*hand, not overwhelmingly legible 
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perhaps, but, as we say, “ full of character,” on 
paper lightly blueish, in theL prescribed corner 
of «which a tftiy ducal coronet is embossed, 
abovfc the initials “ B. S.” cyriously interred 
in a cypher. c / 

When Peter received k, v and (need Y men¬ 
tion?) approached it to his fyce, he fancied he 
could detect just a trace, just the faintest re-„ 
minder, of < a perfume — somethmg^like. an 
afterthought ( of orris. Jt was by no means 
anodyne. It wa^. a breath, a whisper, vague, 
elusive, hinting of things exquisite, intimate — 
of things intimately, feminine, exquisitely per¬ 
sonal. I don’t know-how many'cimes he re¬ 
peated that manoeuvre of 1 conveying the letter 
to his face; but I do know that when I was 
privileged to inspect it, a few months later, the 
only perfume it retained was an unmistakable 
perfume of tobacco. 

I don’t know, either, how many times he 
read it, searched it, as i£ secrets might lie perdu 
between the lines, as if his gaze could warm . 
into evidence some sympathetic ink, or compel 
a cryptic sub-intention from the text‘itself. 

Well, tb be sure, the text had cryptic sub¬ 
intentions; but these were as fcr as may be 
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from any that,Peter was in a position tQ con¬ 
jecture. How cdkild he guess, for instance, 
that the letter was an instrument, and. he 
thflrfvictim, of a,Popish machination? *How 
cou!#^ he guess, that its writer knew as well 
as he did who wlfs.the author of “A Man 
of Wftrds ” ? 

And then , all at once, a shade of trouble of 
quite another nature fell upon hi# mind. He 
frowned for a while, in silent perplexity. At 
last he addressed himself to ivfarietta. 

“ Have you ever dined with a cardinal ? ” 
he asked. • 

“ No, 9ignorino, ’• that patient sufferer 
Replied. 

“Well, I’m in the very dickens of a quan¬ 
dary — son * proprio nel dickens d' un imbarazzo ,” 
he infornyd her. 

“ Dickens — ? ” she repeated. 

“ Si — Dickens , Carlo , % celebre autore % inglese. 
Why not?” he askecl. 

Marietta gazed with long-suffering eyes at 
the horizon. 

“ Or,*to put it differently,” Peter resumed, 
“ I ’ve come all the way from London with 
nothing better than a dinner-jacket in my kit.” 
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Dinagiaccai Cosaei" questioned Mari- 
etta. * 

. , matte S what it is — tile important thing 
is what it is n’t. It is n’t a dress-coat.” 

“ Non } un abito nero ,” said Marietta, sefehg 
that he expected her to say ^orfiething. 

“Well — ? You perceive my difficulty, 

Do you think you could makS me one ? ” said 
Peter. 

“ Make the Signorino a dress-coat? I ? Oh 
no, Signorino/’ Marietta shook her head. 

“ I feared as much,” he acknowledged. “ Is 
there a decent tailor in the village ? ” 

“ No, Signorino.” * 

“ Nor in the whole length and breadth of this 
peninsula, if you come to that. Well, what am 

I to do? How am I to dine with a cardinal" 

Do you think a cardinal would have a fit if a 
man were to dine with him in a dina giacca ? ” 

“ Have a fit ? Why should he have a fit 
Signorifio ? ” Marietta blinked. 

Would he do anything to the man ? Would 
he laifnch the awful curses of the Church at him, 
for Instance ? ” 

“ Mach}, Signorino ! ” She struck an atti¬ 
tude that put to scorn his apprehensions. 
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“I see.” said Peter. “You think there is 
7 • • 

no danger? You^advise me to brazen the dina 
giacca out, to swagger it off?” 

“I. don’t understand, Signorino,” said Mari¬ 
etta, 

“To understand, is to forgive,” said he; 
“and*yet you can’t trifle with English ser¬ 
vants like this, though they ought to under¬ 
stand, oughtn’t they? In any # case, I’ll be 
guided by your judgment. I ’ll wear my 
dina giacca , but I ’ll wear it widi an air 1 I ’ll 
confer upon it the dignity of a court-suit. 
Is that a gardener — that person working 
over there^” 

Marietta looked in the quarter indicated by 
Peter’s nod. 

“ Yes, Signorino; he is the same gardener 
who works here three days every week,” she 
answered.* ' t 

“Is he, really? He looks like aspirate,” 
Peter murmured. 

“ Like a pirate ? Luigi ? ” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” affirmed her master. “He \jears 
green cerduroy trousers, and a red belt, and a 
blue shirt. That is the pirate uniform. He 
has a swarthy skin, and a pierfcjng eye, and 
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hair as black as the Jolly Roger. Those are 
the marks by which you recognise a pirate, 
even when in mufti. ‘I believe you said his 
name ( is Luigi?” r 

“Yes, Signorino — Luigi Maroni. We call 
him Gigi.” 

“ Is Gigi versatile ? ” asked, Peter. 

“Versatile — ?” puzzled Marietta. But 
then, risking her own interpretation of the 
recondite word, “ Oh, no, Signorino. He is 
of the country.” 

“ Ah, he’s of the country, is he ? So much 
the better. Then he will know the way to 
Castel Ventirose?” 

, “ But naturally, Signorino.” Marietta nod¬ 

ded. 

“ And do you think, for once in a way, 
though not versatile, he could be prevailed 
upon to divert his faculties from the work of 
a gardener to that of a messenger ? ” 

“A messenger, Signorino ? ” Marietta wrin¬ 
kled up her brow. 

Ang—an unofficial postman. Do you 
think he could be induced to carry a letter for 
me to the custle ? ” 

“ But certainly, Signorino. He is here 
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to obey the.Signorino’s orders.” Marietta 
shrugged her shoiflders, and waved her hands. 

“Then tell him, please, to go and put»the 
nef$ssary touches to his toilet,” said Peter. 
“ Meanwhile I )11 indite the letter.” 

When his lettef jvas indited, he found the 
piratical-looking Gigi in attendance, and he 
. gave it to him, with instructions. 

•Thereupon Gigi (with a smil# of sympa¬ 
thetic intelligence, inimitably Italian) put the 
letter in his hat, put his hat upon his head, 
and started briskly off—»but not in the pro¬ 
per direction: not in # the direction of the 
road, which led to *l»e village, and across 
the bridge, and then round uporf itself to 
the gates of the park. He started briskly 
off towards Peter’s own tool-house, a low red- 
tiled pavijion, opposite the door of Marietta’s 
kitchen. 

Peter was on the point # of calling to Jiim, of 
remonstrating. Then he thought better of it 
He would wait a bit, and watch. 

He waited and watched ; and this was what 
he saw. 

Gigi entered the tool-house, ami presently 
brought oift a ladder, which he \^rried down 
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to the riverside, and left there. Then he 
returned to the tool-housdj and came back 
bearing an arfiiful of planks, each perhaps a 
foot tvide by five or six fee£ long. Nov 5 > jie 
raised his ladder to the perpendicular, and let 
it descend before him, set that, one extremity 
resting upon the nearer baijk, one attained 
the further, and it spanned the flood. Finally 
he laid a pknk lengthwise upon tlie hither- 
most rungs, ^nd advance.d to the end of it; 
then another plank; then a third: and he 
stood in the grounds of Ventirose. 

He had improvised a bridge — a bridge 
that swayed upwards*and downwards more 
or less dtzzily about the* middle, if you will 
— but an entirely practicable bridge, for all 
that. And he had saved himself at least a 
good three miles, to the castle and back, by 
the road. 

Peter watched, and admired. 

“ And I asked whether he was versatile! ” 
he muttered. “Trust an Italian for econo¬ 
mising labour. It looks like unwarrantable 
invasion of friendly territory — but it's a 
dodge worth, remembering, all the same.” 

He dreV the Duchessa’s lettefr from his 
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pocket, and .read it again, and again ap¬ 
proached it to hii face, communing with that 
ghost of a perfume. 

“^Heavens! h<jw it makes one thmic of 
chiffons,” he excjaimed. “ Thursday — Thurs¬ 
day — help me to five till Thursday ! ” 
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XVII 

But hp hadn’t to live tiH Thursday — he was 
destined to see her not lat^-.than the next 
afternoon. 

You knoV with what abruptness, with how 
brief a warning, storms .will spring from the 
blue, in that land of lakes and mountains. 

It was three o’clock or thereabouts; and 
Peter was retiding in his garden; and the 
whole world lay baskifig in unmitigated sun¬ 
shine. 

Then, all at once, somehow, you felt a 
changfc in things: the sunshine seemed less 
brilliant, the shadows less solid, less sharply 
outlined. Oh, it was very slight, very un¬ 
certain ; you had to> lopk twice to assure your¬ 
self that it was n’t a mere fancy. It seemed 
as if never so thin a gauze had been drawn 
o^er the face of the sun, just faintly bedim¬ 
ming, without obscuring it. You could have 
ransackecf /the sky in vain to discover the 
smallest /bred of cloud. 
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At the san^e time, the air, which had been 
hot all day—hot,»but buoyant, but stimulant, 
but quick with oxygen — seemfcd to become 
thick,, sluggish, suffocating, seemed to yield 
up its vital principle, and to fall a dead weight 
upon the earth. Apd this effect was accom- 
panied % by a sudden silence—.the usull busy 
^out-of-door country noises were suddenly 
suspended : the locusts stopped tfceir singing; 
not a bird twittered; not a leaf rustled: the 
world held its breath. And if the river went 
on babbling, babbling, that was a very part 
of the silence— accented^ unde/scored it. 

Yet still* you could* not discern a rack 
of cloud anywhere in the sky — stfil, for a 
minute or two. . . . Then, before you knew 
how it had happened, the snow-summits of 
Monte Sfiorito were completely lapped in 
cloud. 

And now the cloud spread with astonishing 
rapidity — spread and sank, cancelling the sun, 
shrouding the Gnisi to its waist, curling in 
smoky wreaths among the battlements of the 
Cornobasfone, turning the lake from sapphire 
to sombre steel, filling the entire^ valley with 
a strange mkture of darkness and'im uncanny 
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pallid, light. Overhead it huqg like a vast 
canopy of leaden-hued cotton-wool; at the 
we6t it had a* fringe of fiery crimson, beyond 
whidi a strip of clear sky on the horizon^dif- 
fused a dull metallic yellovv, like tarnished 
brass. , 

Presently, in the distance^ there wap, a low 
growl of thunder; in a minute, a louder,, 
angrier gro\tfl— as if the first were a menace 
which had nqt been heeded. Then there was 
a violent gush of wind — cold; smelling of 
the forests .from which it came; scattering 
everything before it^ dust, dead leaves, the 
fallen petals of flow&s; making the trees 
writhe and labour, like giants wrestling with 
invisible giants; making the short grass 
shudder; corrugating the steel surface of the 
lake. Then two or three big rain-drops fell 
— and then, the deluge. 

Petgr climbed up to his observatory — a 
square four-windowed turret, at the top of the 
hou$e — thence to watch the storm and exult 
im it. Really it was splendid — to see, to 
hear; its immense wild force, its immense 
reckless fiirv. Rain had never rained so hard, 
he though^ Already, the lake, the mountain- 
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slopes, the viljas and vineyards westward, were 
totally blotted out, hidden behind walls and 
walls of water; and even the’ neighbouring 
lavypSo of Ventirose, the confines of his* own 
garden, were tyarely distinguishable, blurred 
as by a fog. The*’bjg drops pelted the river 
like ballets, sending up splashes bigger than 
.themselves. And the tiled roof just above 
his head resounded with a continual loud crepi¬ 
tation, as if a multitude of ir^n-shod elves 
were dancing on it. The thunder crashed, 
roared, reverberated, like the toppling of great 
edifices. Tha lightning ^ore through the black 
cloud-canopy in long blinding zig-zags. The 
wind moaned, howled, hooted — and the square 
chamber where Peter stood shook and rattled 
under its bufferings, and was full of the chill 
and the smell of it. Really the whole thing 
was splendid. 

His garden-paths ran wi^h muddy brooklets; 
the high-road beyond his hedge was trans¬ 
formed to a shallow torrent. . . . And* just 
at that moment, looking off along the high¬ 
road, he Saw something ^hat brought his heart 
into his throat. , 

Three figures were hurrying dbwn it, half 
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drowned in the rain — the Ducbessa di Sant* 
angiolo, Emilia Manfredi, a\id a priest. 

I*i a twinkling, iPe'ter, bareheaded, was at 
his ghte. 

“Come in — come in,” he called. 

“ We are simply drenched — we shall inun¬ 
date your house,” the Ducfyessa said/ as he 
showed them into his sitting-room. 

They wem indeed dripping with water, 
soiled to theif knees with mud. 

“ Good heavens 1 ” gasped Peter, stupid. 
“ How were you ever out in such a down¬ 
pour ? ” 

She smiled, rather fonlornly. 

“No 6ne told us that it was going to 
rain, and we were off for a good long walk 
— for pleasure.” 

“You must be wet to the bone —you must 
be perishing with cold,” he cried, looking from 
one to another. 

“Yes, I daresay we ire perishing with cold,” 
she admitted. 

V And I have no means of offering you a 
fire — there are no fireplaces,” he ‘ groaned, 
with a gesture round the bleak Italian room, 
to certify tbfeir absence. 
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“ Is n’t there a kitchen ? ” asked the 
Duchessa, a faint spark of raillery kindling 
amid the forlornness of her smile. 

JPeCer threw uj^his hands.* 

“ I had lost# my head. The kitchen, of 
course. I ’ll - tell Marietta to light a fire.” 

He Excused'*himself, and sought out Mari- 
•etta. He found her in her housekeeper’s 
robm, on her knees, saying hfr rosary, in 
obvious terror. I’m afraid he interrupted her 
orisons somewhat brusquely. 

“ Will you be so good’ as to start a rousing 
fire in the kitchen — as.quickly as ever it can 
be done? 

And he rejoined his guests. 

“ If you will come this way —” he said. 

Marietta had a fire of logs and pint-cones 
blazing in.no time. She courtesicd low to the 
Duchessa, lower still to the priest—in fact, 
Peter was n’t sure th^y: %he did n’t genuflect 
before him, while he made a rapid movement 
with his hand over her head: the Sign of the 
Cross, perhaps. 

He was a little, unassuming-looking, white- 
haired priest, with a remarkably dever, humor¬ 
ous, kindly face; and he wore a remarkably 
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shabby cassock. The Duchessa’s chaplain, 
Peter supposed. How should it occur to him 
that this was Cardinal Udeschini ? Do Cardi¬ 
nals (in one’s antd:edent notion of them) wear 
shabby cassocks, arid look humorous and un¬ 
assuming? Do they 1 go* tramping about the 
country in the rain, attended /by no ‘retinue 
save a woman and a fourteen-year-old girl ?• 
And are they little men — in One’s antecedent 
notion ? True, his shabby cassock had red 
buttons, and there was a red sash round his 
waist, and a big amethyst glittered in a setting 
of pale gold on, his annular finger. But Peter 
was not sufficiently verSed in fashions canonical, 
to recognise the meaning bf these insignia. 

How, on the other hand, should it occur 
to the* Duchessa that Peter needed enlighten¬ 
ment ? At all events, she said to .him, “ Let 
me introduce you; ” and then, to the priest, 
“Let me present Mr. 4 Marchdate — ot whom 
you have heard before now.” 

The white-haired old man smiled sweetly 
info Peter’s eyes, and gave him a slender, 
sensitive old hand. 

“ k catttvs vento che noif } buono per qualcuno 
— debbo a quest a burr a sea la pregustazione ef un 
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piacere ” he said, with a mingling of ceremoni¬ 
ous politeness and' sunny geniality that was of 
his age and race. 

j> eter — instinctively — h« could not'have 
told why — put a good deal more deference 
into his bow, thatf jnen of his age and race 
commonly pud,into their bows, and murmured 
.something about “grand onore. 

^Marietta placed a row of chains before the 
raised stone hearth, and afterwards, at her mas¬ 
ter’s request, busied herself preparing tea. 

“ But I think you would all be wise to take 
a little brandy first,” Pcjpr suggested. “ It is 
my despair*that I am wot able to provide you 
with a change of raiment. Brandy Will be the 

best substitute, perhaps.” 

The old priest laughed, and put hia hand 

upon the shoulder of Emilia. 

“You have spared this young lady an em¬ 
barrassing avowal. Bran tty is exactly wfciat she 
was screwing her courage-to the point of asking 

for.” . . 

“Oh, no!” protested Emilia, in a deep 

Italian v6ice, with passionate seriousness. 

But Peter fetched a decanter, and poured 
brandy for ^everyone. 
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H I -drink to your health — cjst Men le cas 
de le dire. I hope you wil\ not have caught 
your deaths oFcold,”' he said. 

“ Oh, we are quite warin now,” said t{ie 
Duchessa. “ We are snug in an ingle on 
Mount Ararat.” , v 

“ Our wetting will have doji^ us good — it 
will make us grow. You and I will never. 
regret that, «will .we, Emilietta ? ” said the 
priest. t 

A lively colour had come into the 
Duchessa’s cheeks;* her eyes seemed un¬ 
usually bright* Her,, hair was in some dis¬ 
order, drooping at the-^ides, and blown over 
her brow 1 in fine free wavelets. It was dark 
in the kitchen, save for the firelight, which 
danced* fantastically on the walls and ceiling, 
and struck a ruddy glow from Marietta’s 
copper pots and pans. The rain pattered 
lustily *vithout; the 0 wind wailed in the chim¬ 
ney ; the lightning flashed, the thunder vol¬ 
leyed- And Peter looked at the Duchessa 
—«and blessed the elements. To see her 
seated there, in her tvet gown, seated famil¬ 
iarly, at heV ease, before his fire, in his kitchen, 
with that colour in her cheeks, that brightness 
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in her eyes, atyi her hair in that disarray —• it 
was unspeakable; ^iis heart closed in a kind 
of delicious spasm. And the fragrance, subtle, 
secret,, evasive, tjjiat hovered in the air'near 
her, did not diminish his emotion. 

“ I wonder,” sh?asked, with a comical little 
glance upward^ ^t him, “ whether you would 
.resent it very much if I should take off my 
hat—because it’s*a perfect reservoir, and the 
water will keep trickling down n^ neck.” 

His joy needed but tjiis culmination — 
that she should take off her hat! 

“Oh, I beg of you — ” ha returned fer¬ 
vently. 

“You had better take yours 'off too, 
Emilia,” said the Duchessa. 

“Admire masculine foresight,” said the 
priest. “ I took mine off when I came in.” 

“ Let me hang them up,” said Peter. 

It was wonderful to tyald her hat .in his 
hand — it was like holding a part of herself. 
He brushed it surreptitiously against his/ace, 
as he hung it up. Its fragrance — which met 
him like an answering cafess, almost — did not 
lessen his emotion. 

Then Marietta brought the tea, with bread- 
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and-butter, and toast, and cakps, and pretty 
blue china cups and saucers, and silver that 
glittered in the firelight. 

“ Will you d® • qae the honour of pputjng 
the tea ? ” Peter asked the Quchessa. 

So she poured the tea,, ahd Peter passed it. 
As he stood close to her, to take it—,£>h, but 
his heart beat, believe me! And once, when, 
she was giving him a cup, the warm tips>of 
her fingers lightly touched his hind. Believe 
me, the touch had its effect. ,And always 
there was that heady fragrance in the air, like 
a mysterious little voice, singing .secrets. 

“ I wonder,” the oJ4 priest sail), “ why tea 
is not mbre generally drunk by us Italians. I 
never taste it without resolving to acquire the 
habit.. I remember, when I was a child, our 
mothers used to keep it as a medicine; and 
you could only buy it at the chemists’ shops.” 

“ H’s coming iq, you know, at Rome — 
among the Whites,”* said the Duchessa. 

“.Among the Whites ! ” cried he, with a 
jocular simulation of disquiet. “ You should 
not have told me thfc, till I had fihished my 
cup. Now .1 shall feel that I am sharing a 
dissipation with our spoliators.” * 
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" That shouid give an edge t6 its aroma,” 
laughed she. “And besides, t the Whites 
are n’t all responsible for our spoliation — 
some of them ares not so white as your fancy 
paints them. They’d be very decent people, 
for the most part—if*they were n’t so vulgar.” 

" If fon stick up for the Whites like that 
when I am Pope, I shall excommunicate you,” 
the* priest threatened. “ Meanwhile, what 
have you to say against the Blr£ks ? ” 

“ The Blacks, with few exceptions, are even 
blacker than they’re painted; but they too 
would be fairly decent p«ople it! their way — 
if they were n’t so resptfctable. That is what 
makes Rome impossible as a residence for any 
one who cares for human society. White 
society is so vulgar — Black society *is so 
deadly dull.” 

“ It is rather curious,” said the priest, “ that 
the chief of each party should wear the tolour 
of his adversary. Our chief dresses in white, 
and their chief can be seen any day driving 
about the streets in biack,” 

And Peter, during this interchange of Small¬ 
talk, was at liberty to feast his eyes upon her. 

“ Perhaps you have not yet reached the time 
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of life where’men begin to find a virtue in 
snuff?” the priest said, producing a smart 
silVer snuff-box, tapping the lid, and proffering 
it to Peter. 

“ On the contrary — thank* you,” Peter an¬ 
swered, and absorbed his^pinchdike an adept. 

“ How on earth have you dearned^to take 
it without a paroxysm ? ” cried the surprised 
Duchessa. ■* 

“ Oh, a thousand years ago I was in the 
Diplomatic Service,” he explained. “ It is one 
of the requirements.” 

Emilia Maftfredi lifted her bi£ brown eyes, 
filled with girlish wofttler, to his face, and ex¬ 
claimed," “ How extraordinary ! ” 

“ It is n’t half so extraordinary as it would be 
if it wtre true, my dear,” said the Duchessa. 

“ Oh? Non }poi vero? ” murmured Emilia, 
and her eyes darkened with disappointment. 

Peter meanwhile*. w?s looking at the snuff¬ 
box, which the priest still held in his hand, and 
admiring its brave repousse work of leaves 
arid flowers, and the escutcheon engraved on 
the lid. But what if he could have guessed 
the part Ke -had passively played in obtaining 
it for its possessor — or the part that it was 
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still to play ii^ his own epopee ? % Mark .again 
the predestination !* 

“ The storm is passing,” said die priest. 

“ W.orse luck! ” thought Beter. 

For indeed t^he rain and the wind were mod¬ 
erating, the thundfr ,had rolled farther away, 
the sky, was becoming lighter. 

“ But there ’s a mighty problem before us 
still,” said the Duchessa. “ How are we to 
get to Ventirose? The roads vf\\ be ankle 1 
deep with mud.” 

“ If you wish to do me a very great kind¬ 
ness — ” Pete,r began. 

“Yes—f ” she encouraged him. 

“ You will allow, me to go before you, 
and tell them to come for you with a 
carriage.” 

“ I shall certainly allow you to do noth¬ 
ing of the sort,” she replied severely. “ I 
suppose there is no one., whom you could 
send ? ” 

“ I should hardly like to send Marietta. 
I’m afraid there is no one else. But uppn 
my word,* I should enjcty going myself.” 

She shook her head, smiling gt*him with 
mock compassion! 
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“ Would you ? Paor man, ppor man ! That 
is an enjoyment which y6u will have to re¬ 
nounce. Onh must n’t expect7<?o much in this 
sad life.” 

t 

“Well, then,” said Peter, “ | have an expe¬ 
dient. If you can walls k sojnewhat narrow 
plank — ?” 

“Yes — ? ” questioned she. 

“ I think ( I can improvise a bridge across the 
rtver.” 

“ I believe the rain has stopped,” said the 
priest, looking towards the window. 

Peter, manning his soul for the inevitable, 
got up, went to the door, opened‘it, stuck out 
his head. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, while his heart 
sank within him, “ the rain has stopped.” 

And now the storm departed almost as rap¬ 
idly as it had arrived. In the north the sky 
was ajready clear, s blue and hard-looking — a 
wall of lapis-lazuli, If he dark cloud-canopy 
waSjdrifting to the south. Suddenly the sun 
cajne out, flashing first from the snows of 
Monte Sfiorito, theit, in an instanf, flooding 
the entire^ prospect with a marvellous yellow 
light, ethereal amber; whilst long‘streamers of 
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tinted vapour — columns of pprl-dustj one 
might have fancied*— rose to meet it; and ai! 
wet surfaces, leaves, lawns, tree-trunks, house¬ 
tops, the bare crags of the Ggiisi, gleamed in a 
wash of gold.j * 

Puffs of fresh air blew into the kitchen, fill¬ 
ing it with the Jceen sweet odour of wet earth. 
The priest and tlfe Duchessa and Emilia joined 
^ejer at the open door. 

“ Oh, your poor, poor garden! ” the 
Duchessa cried. 

His garden had suffered a good deal, to be 
sure. The flowers lay supine, their faces beaten 
into the mud; the greensward was littered with 
fallen leaves and twigs — and even ia one or 
two places whole branches had been broken 
from the trees; on the ground about eac ^ 
rose-bush a snow of pink rose-petals lay scat¬ 
tered ; in the paths there were hundreds of 
little pools, shining in tl}e sun like pools 
of fire. 

“ There’s nothing a gardener can’t set 
right,” said Peter, feeling no doubt that Titjre 
was a trifling tax ,upon the delights the storm 
had procured hjtip 

“ And oh* otlr poor, poor hats! ” said the 
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Duchessa, eyeing ruefully those damaged 
pieces of finery. “ I fea / no gardener can 
ever set thent right.” 

“•It sounds inhospitable,” said Peter, “but 
I suppose I had better g6 a^d build your 
bridge.” 

So he threw a ladder athwart the river, and 
laid the planks in place, as he had seen Gigi 
do the day before. 

* “How ingenious—and, like all great things, 
how simple,” laughed the Duchessa. 

Peter waved his-hand, as who should mod¬ 
estly deprecate applause. But,„ I’m ashamed 
to own, he did n’t disclaim the <s;*edit of the 
invention. 

“ It will require some nerve,” she reflected, 
looking at the narrow planks, the foaming 
green water. “However — ” 

And gathering in her skirts, she set bravely 
forward, and made the transit without mishap. 
The priest and Emilia, gathering in their skirts, 
mac|e it after her. 

c She paused on the other side, and looked 
back, smiling. 

“Since-you have discovered so efficacious a 
means of cutting short the distance between 
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our places of abode,” she said, “ I hope you 
will not fail to*profit by it whenever you may 
have occasion — on Thursday, ft# example.” 

** Thank you very much,” # said Peter. 

Of course,” she went on, “ we may all die 
of our wetting yet .» It would perhaps show a 
neighbourly interest if you were to come up 
to-morrow r , and tifke our news. Come at four 
o*clock; and if we ’re alive . . . you shall 
have another pinch of snuff,” sjjfe promised^ 
laughing. 

“ I adore you,” said Peter, under his breath. 
“ I ’ll come with great pleasure,” he said 
aloud. 


u Marietta,” he observed, that evening, as 
he dined, “ I would have you to know that 
the Aco is bridged. Hence, there is one 
symbol the fewer in Lombardy. But why 
does — you must n’t ntin<^ the Ollencforfian 
form of my enquiry — why does the chaplain 
of the Duchessa wear red stockings ? ” 

“The ohaplain of the*Duchessa — ?” ■*.- 
peated Marietta, wrinkling up her brow. 
“Ang — qf the Duchessa di Santangiolo. 
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He wore red ( stockings, and shoes with silver 
buckles. Do you think »that's precisely de¬ 
corous— don’t you think it’s the least bit 
light-minded — in an ecclesiastic ? ” 

“He—? Who — ?” qifestipned Marietta. 

“ But the chaplain of tta Duchessa — when 
he was here this afternoon.” » 

( 

“ The^ chaplain of the Dudhessa! ” exclaimed 
Marietta. “ Here this afternoon ? The chap- 
4ain of the \Duchessa was not here this after¬ 
noon. His Eminence the Lord Prince 
Cardinal Udeschini was here this afternoon.” 

“ What! ” gasped Peter. 

“Ang,” said Marietta. 

“ That was Cardinal Udeschini — that little 
harmless-looking, sweet-faced old man ! ” Peter 
wondered. 

“ Sicuro — the uncle of the Duca,” said 
she. 

“ Good heavens ! ” sighed he. “ And I 
allowed myself tel Jfobnob with him like a 
boon-companion.” 

Gib" said she. 

“ You need n’t rvb it in,” said he. “ For 
the matter. of that, you yourself entertained 
him in your kitchen.” 
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“Scusi?” said she. 

« well — it was probably (or the best, 
he concluded. “ I daresay 1 should n't have 
behaved much .betfer if I hatMtnown 

« It W as hit, ^coming which saved this house 
from being struck 'by lightning ” announced 

Marietta . , . , _ 

« oh — ? Was it ? ” exclaimed I «ter. 

-Yes, Signorino. The lighting would 

never strike a house that the Cord I rmcc 

Cardinal was in.” . 

«I S ee — it would n’t venture —it would n t 

presume. Did-did it .strike all the .houses 
that the Lord Prince CaW.nal wasn t ini • 

“ I do not think SO, Signorino. Ma mnfa 
menu. It was a terrible storm -ternblc 

terrible, ^e lightning was going to strike 

this house, when the Lora i nm.c 

ar o V Hum,” said Peter.. -/Then you, as well 
as I. have reason for regarding his arrival as 
providential.” 
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XVIII 

“ I think, something must* have happened to 
my watch,” Peter said, nextjday. 

Indeed, its hands moved with extraordinary, 
with exasperating slowness. 

“It seems^ absurd that it should do no good 
to push them on,” he thought. 

He would force himself, between twice as¬ 
certaining their position, to wait for a period 
that felt like an eternity, walking about miser¬ 
ably, and’smoking flavourless cigarettes; —then 
he would stand amazed, incredulous, when, 
with a* smirk (as it almost struck him) of ironi¬ 
cal complacence, they would attest that his 
eternity had lasted something near a quarter 
of an «hour. 

“ And I had professed myself a Kantian, and 
made light of the objective reality of Time! — 
thou laggard, Time 1 ” he cried, and shook his 
fist at Space, TimeVunoffending consort. 

“ I believe it will never be four o’clock 
again,” he said, in despair, finally; and once 
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more had out^ his watch. It *vas half-past 
three. He scowled'at the instrument’s bland 
white face. “You hare no bowels, no sensi¬ 
bilities -r- nothing but dry kittle methodical 
jog-trot wheel! and pivots! ” he exclaimed, 
flying to insul^ fof Relief. “ You ’re as in¬ 
human a£ a French functionary. Do you call 
ygurself a sympathetic comrade for an impatient 
man. ? ” He laid it open on his rustic table, 
and waited through a last cter/ity. At a* 
quarter to four he crossed the river. “If I 
am early —tant pis!" he-decided, choosing 
the lesser of tw,o evils, an^ challeaging Ijate. 

He crossSd the river, and stood for the first 
time in the grounds of Ventirose ■*— stood 
where she had been in the habit of standing, 
during their water-side colloquies. He glanced 
back at his house and garden, envisaging them 
for the first time, as it were, from her point of 
view. They had a queer apr of belonging to 
an era that had passed, to a yesterday already 
remote. They looked, somehow, curioysly 
small, moreover — the garden circumscribed, 
the two-st6ried house, wfth its striped sun- 
blinds, poor and petty. He turned* his back 
upon them-*-left them behind. He would 
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have.to come, home to them later in the day, 
to be sure; but then everything would be dif¬ 
ferent. A chapter would have added itself to 
the bistory of the world; a great event, a great 
step forward, would have definitely taken place. 
He would have been rqpelved,at Ventirose as 
a friend. He would be no longer, a mere 
nodding ^acquaintance, owing even that meagre 
relationship to the haphazard of propinquity. 
The ice — wokenf if you will, but still present 
in abundance — would have been gently thawed 
away. One era had passed; but then a new 
era wo,uld have beguji. 

So he turned his back upon Villa Floriano, 
and set' off, high-hearted, up the wide lawns, 
under the bending trees — whither, on four 
red-marked occasions, he had watched her dis¬ 
appear — towards the castle, which faced him 
in its vast irregular picturesqueness. There 
were„the oldest portions, grimly mediaeval, a 
lakeside fortress, with ponderous round towers, 
meyxtrieres, machiolations, its grey stone walls 
discoloured in fantastic streaks and patches by 
weather-stains and'lichens, or else shaggily 
overgrown .by creepers. Then there were 
later portions, rectangular, pink-stuccoed, with 
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rusticated work at the corners,* and, on the 
blank spaces between the windows, quaint 
allegorical frescoes, faded, half washed-oflt. 
And tfypn there \^ere entirely modern-looking 
portions, of gleaming marble, with numberless 
fanciful carvings, spites, pinnacles, reliefs — 
wonderfully light., gay, habitable, and (Peter 
thought) beautiful, in the clear Italicrti atmos¬ 
phere, against the blue Italian sky.« 

“ It’s a perfect house for her” ne said. “It 
suits her—like an appropriate garment; it 
almost seems to express her.” 

And all the while, a& he proceeded, her 
voice kept sounding in Ms ears; scraps of her 
conversation, phrases’ that she had spoken, 
kept coming back to him. 


One end of the long, wide marble terrace 
had been arranged as j f^rt of out-o<*-door 
living-room. A white awning was stretched 
overhead; warm-hued rugs were laid on »the 
pavement; there were wicker lounging-chaiis, 
with bright cushions, and a little table, holding 
books and things. 

The Ducifessa rose from one of the loung- 
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ing-chairs, and came forward, smiling, to meet 
him. 

She gave him her hand — for the first time. 

If was warm -*■ electrically, wa,rm ; and ifcwas 
soft — womanly soft; and it Was firm, alive 
— it spoke of a vitality, a- temperament. Peter 
was sure, besides, that it vvould be r.weet to 
smell; aftd he longed to bend over it, and 
press it with his lips. He might almost have 
done so, accbrding to Italian etiquette. But, 
of course, he simply bowed over it, and let it 

g°- 

“M* trova abbandmata ,” she said, leading 
the way back to the ‘terrace-end. '"There were 
notes ot' a peculiar richness in her voice, when 
she spoke Italian ; and she dwelt languorously 
on the vowels, and rather slurred the conso¬ 
nants, lazily, in the manner Italian women 
have, whereby they give the quality of velvet to 
their*tongue. Sh&; w^s not an Italian woman ; 
Heaven be praised, she was English : so this 
was just pure gain to the sum-total of her 
graces. “My uncle and my niece have gone 
to the village. But I’m expecting them to 
come hoihe'at any moment now — and you’ll 
not have long, I hope, to wait fof your snuff.” 
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She flashed ,a whimsical little smile into his 
eyes. Then she returned to h<jr wicker chair, 
glancing an invitation at Peter to place himself 
in«the one facjng^ her. She deaned back* rest¬ 
ing her head on a^pink silk cushion. 

Peter, no dWibt, sent up a silent prayer that 
her unijle and her niece might be detained at 
j^ie village for tne rest,of the afteritoon. By 
har niece he took her to mean Emilia: he 
liked her for the kindly euphemism. “ What 
hair she has! ” he thought, admiring the loose 
brown masses, warm upon their background of 
pink silk. , 

“ Oh, f’m inured to waiting,” he replied, 
with a retrospective*mind for the interminable 
waits of that interminable day. 

The Duchessa had taken a fan from the 
table, and was playing with it, opening and 
shutting it slowly, in her lap. Now she caught 
Peter’s eyes examining if/and she gawc it to 
him. (My own suspicibn is that Peter’s eyes 
had been occupied rather with the hand* that 
held the fan, than with the fan itself—but 
that’s a detail.) 

“ I picked it up the other day, *in Rome,” 
she said. * Of course, it’s an imitation of the 
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French, fans of ^the last century, hut I thought 
it pretty.” | 

Itr was of white silk, that had been thinly 
stained a soft yell®w, like the # ye^low of faded 
yellow rose-leaves. It was painted with innu¬ 
merable plump little cupidc, fayiqg among pale 
clouds. The sticks were of jnother-ofc-pearl. 
The end-sficks were elaborately incised, and la¬ 
the incisions opals were set, big ones and small 
ones, smouldering with green and scarlet fires. 

“ Very pretty indeed,” said Peter, “ and very 
curious. It’s like a great butterfly’s wing — 
is n’t it ? c But are n’t ) 4 pu afraid of opals ? ” 

“ Afraid of opals ? ” she wondered^ “ Why 
should one be ? ” 

“ Unless your birthday happens to fall in 
October, they ’re reputed to bring bad luck,” 
he reminded her. 

“My birthday happens to fall in June — 
but I ’14 never belief t^hat such pretty things 
as opals can bring bad luck,” she laughed, tak¬ 
ing the fan, which he returned to her, and 
strdking one of the bijpjer opals with her finger- 
tip. 

“ Have yoif no superstitions?” he asked. 

“ I hope not— I don’t think I *have,” she 
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answered. “We ’re not allowed to have super¬ 
stitions, you know — nous autrei Catholiques .” 

“Oh?” he said, with surprise. “Nq, I 
did n’f know.” 

“Yes, the}’re a forbidden luxury. But 
you — ? Ar$ yoit superstitious ? Would you 
be afrayd of opals ? ” 

r “ I doubt if 1 should have the courage to 
wpar one. At all events, I don’t regard super¬ 
stitions in the light of a luxury. ^ I should be 
glad to be rid of those I have. They’re a 
horrible inconvenience. But I can’t get it out 
of my head £hat the air is filled with a swarm 
of malignant little devils, who are always watch¬ 
ing their chance to do us an ill turn. We 
don’t in the least know the conditions under 
which they can bring it off; but it’s legendary 
that if we wear opals, or sit thirteen at table, or 
start an enterprise on Friday, or what not, we 
somehow give them theii> opportunity. And 
one naturally wishes to fee on the safe side.” 

She looked at him with doubt, considying. 

“You don’t seriously believe all that?”,she 
said. 

“ No, I don’t seriously believe it. But one 
breathes it«in with the air of one’s nursery, and 
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it sticks. I don’t believe it, but I fear it just 
enough to be made uneasy. Tlie evil eye, for 
instance. How can one spend any time in 
Italy/ where everybody goes loaded ^ wjth 
charms against it, and help Raving a sort of 
sneaking half-belief in the # e\Hl ej^e?” 

She shook her head, laughing. 

“ I’ve $pent a good deal 6f time in Ital^, 
but I have n’t so much as a sneaking quarter- 
belief in it.” y 

“ I envy you your strength of mind,” said 
he. “ But surely, though superstition is a 
luxury forbidden to Catholics, there are plenty 
of good! Catholics who. indulge in *it, all the 
same ? ” • 

“ There are never plenty of good Catholics,” 
said she. “ You employ a much-abused 
expression. To profess the Catholic faith, to 
go to Mass on Sunday and abstain from meat 
on Friday, that is ,J)y no means sufficient to 
constitute a good Catholic. To be a good Cath¬ 
olic one would have to be a saint, nothing less 
—^nd not a mere formal saint, either, but a 
very real saint, a saint in thought artd feeling, 
as well as ip speech and action. Just in so far 
as one is superstitious, one is a kad Catholic. 
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Oh, if the woijd were populated by good- Cath¬ 
olics, it would be the Millennium come to 
pass.” 

* It would jbe # that, if it Were populated by 
good Christians —pvould n't it ? " asked Peter. 

“The ternte are interchangeable,” she an¬ 
swered «sweetly, f with a half-comical look of 
defiance. 

** Mercy ! ” cried he. “ Can’{ a Protestant 
be a good Christian too ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ because a Protestant can 
be a Catholic without knowing it.” 

“ Oh —? ” he puzzled, frowning. 

“ It’s quite simple,”»1she explained. “ You 
can't be a Christian'unless you're a Catholic. 
But if you believe as much of Christian truth 
as you've ever had a fair opportunity of learn¬ 
ing, and if you try to live in accordance with 
Christian morals, you are a Catholic, you ’re a 
member of the Catholic Church, whethtr you 
know it or not. You' can’t be deprived of 
your birthright, you see.” 

“That seems rather broad,” said Pettr; 
“ and one had always heard that Catholicism 
was nothing if not narrow.” 

“ How c&ftld it be Catholic if it were nar- 
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row ? ”• asked she. “ However, if a Protestant 
uses his intelligence, and is logical, he’ll not 
remain an unconscious Catholic long. If he 
studies the matter,*and is logipal^ he ’ll wish to 
unite himself to the Church in her visible body. 
Look at England. See how logfc is multiply¬ 
ing converts year by year.” ( 

“ But if’s the glory of Englishmen to 
//logical,” said,Peter, with a laugh. “ Our capa¬ 
city for not following premisses to their logical 
consequences is the principal source of our 
national greatness. So the bulk of the English 
are likely to resist conversion for centuries to 
come — are they not?®' And then, nowadays, 
one is so apt to be an indifferentist in matters 
of religion — and Catholicism is so exacting. 
One remains a Protestant from the love of 
ease.” 

“ And from the desire, on th& part of a good 
many Englishmen ^ legst, to sail in a boat of 
their own — not to get mixed up with a lot 
of foieign publicans and sinners — no?” she 
suggested. 

“Oh, of course, we’re insular aptd we’re 
Pharisaical,” Admitted Peter. 

“ And as for one’s indifference,” %he smiled, 
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* that is most probably due to one’s youth and 
inexperience. ‘One can’t come]|to close quar¬ 
ters with the realities of life—-with sorrpw, 
with great jov, with temptation, with sin or 
with heroic virtui, with death, with the birth of 
a new soul, vyth tiny of the awful, wonderful 
realities of life — and continue to be an indif- 
ferentist in mattefs of religion, do yoy think ? ” 
“When one comes to close quarters with the 
awful, wonderful realities of life, one has re¬ 
ligious moments,” he acknowledged. “ But 
they're generally rather fugitive, are n’t they ? ” 
“ One can cultivate them — one can encour* 
age them,” she said. you would* care to 

know a. good Catholip,” she added, “ *ny niece, 
my little ward, Emilia is one. She wants to 
become a Sister of Mercy, to spend her life 
nursing the poor.” 

“ Oh ? Would n’t that be rather a pity ? ” 
Peter said. “ She's so extremely pretty. I 
don’t know when I haVe’scen prettier brown 
eyes than hers.” , 

“ Well, in a few years, I expect we shall |cc 
those pretty brown eyea looking out from 
under a sister’s coif. No, I don't think it will 
be a pity. ,Nuns and sisters, I think, are the 
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happiest people in the world—and priests. 
Have you ever met any one who seemed hap¬ 
pier than my uncle, for example ? ” 

“ I have certainly never met any one \yho 
seemed sweeter, kinder,” 'Peter confessed. 
“ He has a wonderful old fafce.’V 

“He’s a wonderful old man,” said she. 

f 

“ I’m gowig to try to keep hifh a prisoner here 
for the rest of the summer — though he \jnll 
Have it that he’s just run down for a week. 
He works a great deal too hard when he’s in 
Rome. He’s the only Cardinal I’ve ever 
heard of, who takes practical charge of his titu¬ 
lar church. But herein the country he’s out- 
of-doors'all the blessed day, hand in hand with 
Emilia. He’s as young as she is, I believe. 
They play together like children — and make 
me feel as staid and solemn and grown-up as 
one of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Olympians.” 

Pet#r laughed. vThen, in the moment of 
silence that followed,' *he happened to let his 
eyes*stray up the valley. 

*“ Hello ! ” he suddenly exclaimed. “Some¬ 
one has been painting our mountain'green.” 

The Dwtckessa turned, to look; and she too 
uttered an exclamation. 
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By some accident of reflection or refraction, 
the snows of Monte Sfiorito ha$,become bright 
green, as if the light that fell on them had 
passecj through emeralds. 'Shey both paused, 
to gaze and marvel for a little. Indeed, the 
prospect was \ a pleasing one, as well as a 
surprising — the sunny lawns, the high trees, 
th£ blue lake, and then that bright green 
mountain. 

“ I have never known anything like those 
snow-peaks for sailing under false colours,” 
Peter said. “ I have seen them every colour 
of the calendar, except tjjeir native whi^e.” 

“You tnust n’t bla**e the poor things,” 
pleaded the Duchessa. “ They can’f help it. 
It’s all along o’ the distance and the atmos¬ 
phere and the sun.” 

She closed her fan, with which she had been 
more or less idly playing throughout their 
dialogue, and replaced it^on^-the table. Among 
the books there— French books, for the most 
part, in yellow paper — Peter saw, with some¬ 
thing of a flutter (he could never see it without 
something of a flutter), thd*grey-and-gold bind¬ 
ing of “ A Man of Words.” 

The Duchessa caught his glance. 
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“Yes," she .said; “your friend’s novel. I 
told you I had been re-reading it.” 

* Yes,” said he. 

“ And — do y#u know — I ’^tn inclined to 
agree with your own enthusiastic estimate of 
it ? ” she went on. “ I think it/s extremely — 
but extremely — clever; and more—very charm¬ 
ing, very«beautiful. The fata*l gift of beauty^” 

And her smile reminded him that the appli¬ 
cation of the tag was his own. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“ Its beauty, though,” she reflected, “ is n’t 
fcxactly # of the obviousjsort — is i|? It does n’t 
jump at you, for instasce. It is richer in the 
texture <5f the work, than .on the surface. One 
has to look, to see it.” 

“ One always has to look, to see beauty that 
is worth seeing,” he safely generalised. But 
then — he had put his foot in the stirrup — his 
hobby bolted with him. “It takes two to 
make a beautiful object. The eye of the be¬ 
holder is every bit as indispensable as the 
hand of the artist. The artist does his work 
— the beholder mcfSt do his. Th'ey are col¬ 
laborators! ‘Each must be the other’s equal; 
and they must also be like each other — with 
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the likeness of opposites, of complements. 
Art, in short, Is entirely a matte^ of reciprocity. 
The kind of beauty that jumps at you is, the 
kipd you en^ by getting heartily tired* of— 
is the skin-deep* kind ; ancf therefore it is n’t 
really beauty*at aM — it is only an approxima¬ 
tion to beauty — it mav be only a simulacrum 
of it.” ’* 

b Her eyes were smiling, her face was glow¬ 
ing, softly, with interest, with friendliness*— 
and perhaps with the least suspicion of some¬ 
thing else — perhaps with the faintest glimmer 
of suppressed amusement; but interest w^s 
easily predominant. ^ 

“ Yes,” she assented. . . . But thcyi she pur¬ 
sued her own train of ideas. “And — with 
you — I particularly like the woman — Paul¬ 
ine. I can’t tell you how much I like her. 
I — it sounds extravagant, but it’s true—I 
can think of no other woipan in the whole of 
fiction whom I like toell — who makes so 
curiously personal an appeal to me. H ( er wit 
— her waywardness — her tenderness —^hcr 
generosity — everything.* How did your friend 
come by his conception of her?, §he’s as real 
to me as jinv woman I have ever known — 
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she’s more real to me than most of the women 
I know — shefs absolutely real, she lives, she 
breathes. Yet I have never known a woman 
resembling her. l^ife would be a^merrier.busi¬ 
ness if one did know women “resembling her. 
She seems to me all th^t* a woman ought 
ideally to be. Does your friend know women 
like that-»■ the lucky man? * Or is Pauline, 
for all her convincingness, a pure creature Qf 
imagination ? ” 

“ Ah,” said Peter, laughing, “ you touch the 
secret springs of my friend’s inspiration. 
That is a story in itself. Felix Wildmay is a 
perfectly commonplac^ Englishman. How 
could a woman like Pauline be the creature of 
his imagination ? No — she was a * thing seen.’ 
God made her. Wildmay was a mere copyist. 
He drew her, tant biett que mal , from the life — 
from a woman who’s actually alive on this 
dull glpbe to-day. .But that’s the story.” 

The Duchessa’s eyes were intent. 

“ T^he story —? Tell me the story,” she pro¬ 
nounced in a breath, with imperious eagerness. 

And her eyes waited, intently. 8 

** Oh,” said* Peter, “ it’s one of those stories 
that can scarcely be told. There’s hardly any- 
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to take,hold of. It’s without incident* 
without progression — it’s all subjective — it ’s 
a drama in states of mind. Pauline wAs a 
‘thing seen//indeed; but fhe wasn’t a thing 
known: she was # a thing divined. Wildmay 
never knew her — never even knew who she, 
was—fiever kyew her name—never even 
kitew her nationality, though, as* the book 
shows, he guessed her to be an Kngiishwormyi, 
married to a Frenchman. He simply saw her, 
from a distance, half-a-dozen times perhaps. 
He saw her in Paris, once or twice, at the 
theatre, at the opera* and then latjr again, 
once or twice, in Lofidon; and then, once 
more, in Paris, in the Bois. That was all, but 
that was enough. Her appearance — her face, 
her eyes, her smile, her way of carrying her¬ 
self, her way of carrying her head, her gestures, 
her movements, her way of dressing — he never 
so much as heard her vpict — her mere Appear¬ 
ance made an impression on him such as all the 
rest of womankind had totally failed to fnake. 
She was exceedingly lovely, of course, exceed¬ 
ingly distinguished, nof>le-looking; but she 
was infinitely more. Her face —her whole 
person — had an expression 1 A spirit burned 
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in her—a prismatic, aromatic* fire. Other 
women seemed dust, seemed dead, beside her. 
She was a garden, inexhaustible, of promises, of 
suggestions. Wit,* capriciousnes^, generOsify, 
emotion — you have said it*—they were all 
•there. Race was there, n£rve. kex was there 
— all the mystery, magic, all die essential, ele¬ 
mental principles of the Feminine, were ther>r 
she was a woman. A wonderful, strenuous sotil 
was there: Wildmay saw it, felt it. He did n’t 
know her — he had no hope of ever knowing 
her — but he knew her better than he knew 
any one* else in the w^rld. She became the 
absorbing.subject of hi§ thoughts, the heroine 
of his dreams. She became, in fact, the 
supreme influence of his life.” 

The Duchessa’s eyes had not lost their intent¬ 
ness, while he was speaking. Now that he 
had finished, she looked down at her hands, 
folded*n her lap, and /nused for a moment in 
silence. At last she looked up again. 

“ ft's as strange as anything I have ever 
heard,” she said, “ it^g furiously strange — and 
romantic — and interesting. But — but—” 
She frowned a little, hesitating between a choice 
of questions. 
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** Oh, it's a story all compact of ‘ buts/ ” 
Peter threw out laughing. 

She let the remark pass her — she had fet¬ 
tled upon her/question. 

<c But how colild he endure such a situa¬ 
tion ? ” she asked. ^ “ How could he sit still 
under it? Did n’t he try in any way — did n’t 
hejnake any cffoft at all —- to — to fipd her out 
— to discover who she was — to get introduced 
to her? I should think he could never have 
rested— I should think he would have moved 
heaven and earth.” 

“ What could he do ? Tell me a single 
thing he ctrnlo have doijp,” said Peter. * “ Soci¬ 
ety has made no provision for a care like his. 
It’s absurd — but there it is. You see a 
woman somewhere; you long to make her 
acquaintance; and there’s no natural bar to 
your doing so — you’re a presentable man — 
she’s what they call a lady — you’re^ both, 
more or less, of the sai \yc‘monde. Yet there's 
positively no way known by which yoy can 
contrive it — unless chance, mere fortuitous 
chance, Jbst happens drop a common 
acquaintance between you, at right time 
and place. Chance, in Wiidmay’s case, hap 
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pened to drop all the common acquaintances 
they may possibly have had at a deplorable 
distance. He was alone on each of the occa- 
sions*when he sa^ her. There yvas no pna he 
could ask to introduce him; there was no one 
he could apply to for information concerning 
her. He couldn’t very well follow her car¬ 
riage through the streets — ddg her toiler lair, 
like a detective. Well — what then ? ” . 

• The Duchessa was playing with her fan 
again. 

“ No,” she agreed; “ I suppose it was hope¬ 
less. But it seems rather hard on the poor 
# . %> *. r 
man — rather baffling .^nd tantaiisirtg.” 

“ The Y>oor man thought it so, to be sure,” 
said Peter; “ he fretted and fumed a good 
deal, and kicked against the pricks. Here, 
there, now, anon, he would enjoy his brief little 
vision of her— then she would vanish into the 
deep ijiane. So, in the end—he had to take 
it out in something—*he took it out in writing 
a bopk about her. He propped up a mental 
portrait of her on his desk before him, and 
translated it into the character of Pauline. In 
that way h» was able to spend long delightful 
hours alone with her every day, in a kind of 
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metaphysical pitimacy. He had never, heard 
her voice — but now he heard it as often as 
Pauline opened her lips. He owned her-*-he 
possessed her. 1 —she lived uader his roof—she 
was always waiting for him in his study. She 
is real to you? She,was inexpressibly, miracu¬ 
lously r^al to him. He saw her, knew her, fell 
hesj realised her, m every detail of he* mind, her 
sojil, her person—down to the very intonations 
of her speech — down to the veins in her hand’s, 
the rings on her fingers—down to her very furs 
and laces, the frou-frou of her skirts, the scent 
upon her pocjcet-handl^erchief. He h^d numf- 
bered the tiairs of her bead, almost.” 

Again the Duchossa mused for a* while in 
silence, opening and shutting her fan, and 
gazing into its opals. 

“ I am thinking of it from the woman’s 
point of view,” she said, by anti by. “To 
have plaved such a part in a man’s life#—and 
never to have dreamed It! Never even, very 
likely, to have dreamed that such a man existed 
— for it’s entirely possible she didn’t notice 
him, on those occasions* when he saw her. 
And to have been the subject of* sach a novel 
-—and never to have dreamed that, cither! 
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To hgve read the novel perhaps — without 
dreaming for an instant that there was any sort 
of •connection between Pauline and herself! 
Or efse—what wpuld almost b$ stranger still 
— not to have read the novel, not to have heard 
of it! To have inspired, such a book, such a 
beautiful book — yet to remain in sheer uncon¬ 
scious ignorance that there foas such a book! 
Oh, I think it is even more extraordinary frQm 
the woman’s point of view than from the man’s. 
There is something almost terrifying, about it. 
To have had such an influence on the destiny 
of someone you’ve never heard of! There’s 
a kind of intangible sense of a responsibility.” 

“Thefe is also, perhaps,” laughed Peter, “ a 
kind of intangible sense of a liberty taken. 
I’m bound to say I think Wildmay was de¬ 
cidedly at his ease. To appropriate in that cool 
fashion the personality of a total stranger! 
But artists are the most unprincipled folk 
unhung. Ils prennetit leur bien lb, ou ils le 
trouvent .” 

«“ Oh, no,” said the Duchessa, “ I think she 
was fair game. One can carry delicacy too 
far. He <wa£ entitled to the benefits of his 
discovery — for, after all, it was a discovery, 
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was n’t it ? Yoft have said yourself how indis¬ 
pensable the eye of the beholder is — * the 
seeing eye.’ I, think, indeed, the whole affair 
spealcs ’extremely •well for hfr. Wildmay. It 
is not every man who would be capable of so 
purely intellectual a passion. I suppose one 
must calf his feeling for her a passion ? It 
indicates a distinction in his nature. * He can 
harclly be a mere materialist. But—but I thinly 
it’s heart-rending that he never met her.” 

“Oh, but that’s the continuation of the 
story,” said Peter. “ He did meet her in the 
end, you know*.” 

“ Hd did meet her! * cried the Duchessa, 
starting up, with a sudden access of interest, 
whilst her eyes lightened. “ He did meet 
her? Oh, you must tell me about that.” 

And just at this crisis the Cardinal and 
Emilia appeared, climbing the terrace steps. 

“Bother!” exclaimed’,the Duchessa, finder 
her breath. Then, to Peter, “ It will have to 
be for another time — unless I die of the 
suspense.” • 

After the necessary greetings wej-e transacted, 
another elderly priest joined the company; a 
tall, burly, rather florid man, mentioned, when 
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Peter was introduced to him,* as Monsignor 
Langshawe. “This really is her chaplain,” 
Peler concluded. Then a servant brought tea. 

“ Ah, Diamond, Diamond, you little khow 
what mischief you might Jiave wrought,” he 
admonished himself, as he walked home 
through the level sunshiny. “In*another 
instant, IF we'd not been interrupted, "you 
Y^ould have let the cat out of the bag. The 
premature escape of the cat from the bag would 
spoil everything.” 

And he hugged himself, as one snatched 
from peril, in a qualm of retroactive terror. 
At the same time he toas filled with a kind of 
exultancy. All that he had hoped had come 
to pass, and more, vastly more. Not only had 
he been received as a friend at Ventirose, but 
he had been encouraged to tell her a part at 
least of the story by which her life and his 
were So curiously connected; and he had been 
snatched from the peril of telling her too 
much. The day was not yet when he could 
saVely say, “ Mu t a tonomine. . . .” .Would the 
day ever be? But, meanwhile, just to have 
told her fhe first ten lines of that story, he 
could not help feeling, somehow advanced 
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matters tremendously, somehow put i} new 
face on matters. 

“ The hour for which the ages sighed may 
not* be* so far away as you tfiink,” he sa?d to 
Marietta. “ The curtain has risen upon Act 
Three. I fancy I can perceive faint glimmer¬ 
ings of ^he beginning of the end.” 
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XIX 

All that evening, something which he had not 
been conscious of noticing especially when it 
was present to him — certairily he haci paid no 
conscious attention to its details — kept recur¬ 
ving and recurring to Peter’s memory: the 
appearance of the prettily-arranged terrace-end 
at Yentirose: the white awning, with the blue 
•sky at its edges, the sunny park beyond; the 
warm-fiued carpets oq ‘ the marble • pavement; 
the wicker chairs, with their bright cushions; 
the table, with its books and bibelots — the 
yellow French books, a tortoise-shell paper- 
knife, a silver paper-weight, a crystal smelling- 
bottle, a bowlful of drooping poppies ; and the 
marble balustrade, with its delicate tracery of 
leaves and tendrils, "where the jessamine twined 
round its pillars. 

c This kept recurring, recurring, vividly, a 
picture that he cotdd see without' closing his 
eyes, a piatuie with a very decided sentiment. 
Like the gay and gleaming many-pinnacled 
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fa 9 ade of her Ijouse, it seemed appropriate to 
her; it seemed in its fashion to express her. 
Nay, it seemed to do more. It was a Conner 
of «hei:»every-Sa£ environment; these things 
were the companions, the witnesses, of moments 
of her life, phases of Jierself, which were hidden 
from Peter; they were the companions and 
witnesses of her*solitude, her privacy; they 
wye her confidants, in a way. They seemed 
not merely to express her, therefore, but to fcfc 
continually on the point — I had almost said 
of betraying her. At all events, if he could 
only understand theii^ silent language, they 
would prdVe rich in precious revelations. So 
he welcomed their . recurrences, dwelt upon 
them, pondered them, and got a deep if some¬ 
what inarticulate pleasure from them. 

On Thursday, as he approached the castle, 
the last fires of sunset were burning in the sky 
behind it — the long irregular mass of ^wild¬ 
ings stood out in varying shades of blue, 
against varying, dying shades of red : the«grey 
stone, dark, velvety indigo; the pink stucco, 
pink still, fcutwith a transparent blue penumbra 
over it; the white marble, palely, ocintillantljr 
amethystine. And if he was interested in her 
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environment, now he could study it to his 
heart’s content: the wide marble staircase, up 
which he was shown, with its crimson carpet, 
add fhe big mello^v painting, thit looked as if 
it might be a Titian, at the top; the great 
saloon, in which he wajs ’received, with its 
polished mosaic floor, its frescoed ceiling, its 
white-andrgold panelling, iCs hangings .and 
upholsteries of yellow brocade, its satinwood 
diairs and tables, its bronzes, porcelains, em¬ 
broideries, its screens and mirrors ; the long 
dining-hall, with its high pointed windows, its 
slender marble columns supporting a vaulted 
roof, it§ twinkling candles in chandeliers and 
sconces t>f cloudy Venetian glass, its brilliant 
table, its flowers and their colours and their 
scents. 

He could study her environment to his 
heart’s content, indeed — or to his heart’s 
despair. For all this had rather the effect of 
chilling, of depressing him. It was very splen¬ 
did ;c it was very luxurious and cheerful; it was 
appropriate and personaf to her, if you like; 
no doubt, in its fashtan, in its measure, it, too, 
expressed her. But, at that rate, it expressed 
her in an aspect which Peter had instinctively 
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made it his haty t to forget, which he by no means 
found it inspiriting to remember. It expressed, 
it emphasised, her wealth, her rank ; it empha¬ 
sised the dista'nce, in a woridly sense, b£tw£en 
her and hitjiself, the conventional barriers. 

And sh£ ..." 

She was very lovely, she was entirely cordial, 
Jriondly, she was all that she had ever been — 
apd yet — and yet— Well, somehow, she 
seemed indefinably different. Somehow, agafo, 
the distance, the barriers, were emphasised. 
She was very lovely, she was entirely cordial, 
friendly, she t was all diat she had ever been; 
but, sgm&how, to-night* she seemed viry much 
the great lady, very, much the ducheJs. . , . 

“ My dear man,” he said to himself, “ you 
were mad to dream for a single instant that 
there was the remotest possibility of anything 
ever happening.” 

The only other guests, besides the Qardinal 
and Monsignor Lart^snawe, were an old 
Frenchwoman, with^ beautiful white hait> frqm 
one of* the neighbouring villas, Madamcv de 
Lafere, and a young, pretty, witty, and voluble 
Irishwoman, Mrs. O'Donovan 'Florence, from 
an hotel at Spiaggia. In deference, perhaps, 
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to the cloth of the two ecclesiastics, none of 
the women were in full evening-dress, and there 
was no arm-taking when they went in to dinner. 
Thj; dinner itself w%s of a simplicity which Peter 
thought admirable, and whicfi, of course, he 
attributed to his Duchesses own good taste. 
l He was not yet familiar enough with the Black 
aristocracy «of Italy, to be avsfare that'in the 
matter of food and drink simplicity is as much 
thb criterion of good form amongst them, as 
lavish complexity is the criterion of good form 
amongst the English-imitating Whites. 

• The conversation, I believe, took its direc¬ 
tion chiefly from the initiative bf Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence. W.ith great sprightli¬ 
ness and humour, and with an astonishing 
light-hearted courage, she rallied the Cardinal 
upon the neglect in which her native island 
was allowed to languish by the powers at Rome. 
“The .most Catholic country in three hemi¬ 
spheres, to be sure,” shb said ; “ every inch of 
its soil soaked with the blood of martyrs. Yet 
yot^Ve not added an Irish saint to the Calendar 
for I see you ’re blushing to think how many 
ages; and you ’ve taken sides with the heretic 
Saxon against us in our struggle for Home 
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Rule — which*I blame you for, though, being 
a land-owner and a bit of an absentee, I ’m a 
traitorous Unionist myself.” 

The* Cardinal, laughingly* retorted that the 
Irish were far tqp fine, too imaginative and 
poetical a race, to be bothered with material 
questions of government and administration. 

•Th 5 y should leave such cares to the Stolid, prac¬ 
tical English, and devote the leisure they would 
thus obtain to the further exercise and develop¬ 
ment of what someone had called “ the star- 
fire of the Celtic nature.” Ireland should look 
upon England as har working-housekeeper. 
And as for the addition of Irish saints to the 
Calendar, the stumbling-block was their exces¬ 
sive number. “ ’T is an embarrassment of 
riches. If we were once to begin, we could 
never leave off till we had canonised nine- 
tenths of the dead population.” 

Monsignor Langshavye, at this (r akiflg jest 
the cue for earnest), spoke up toi Scotland, 
and deplored the delay in the beatification of 
“ Blessed M ar y«” “ The # oflkial beatification,” 
he discriminated, “ for she was beatified in the 
heart of every true Catholic Scot ^>n the day 
when Bloody Elizabeth murdered her.” 
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And Madame de Lafere put in a plea for 
Louis XVI., Marie-Antoinette, and the little 
Dabghin. 

“ Blessed Mary ■*-Bloody Elizabeth,” laughed 
the Duchessa, in an aside to Peter; “here is 
language to use in the presence of a Protestant 
Englishman.” 

“Oh, P’m accustomed to ‘Bloody Eftza.- 
beth,’ ” said he. “ Was n’t it a word of Cardinal 
Newman’s ? ” 

“Yes, I think so,” said she. “And since 
every one is naming his candidate for the Calen¬ 
dar, you have named miqe. I think there never 
was a saintlier saint tlufn Cardinal Newman.” 

“ Wha^: is your Eminerrce’s attitude towards 
the question of mixed marriages ? ” Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence asked. 

Peter pricked up his ears. 

“It is not the question of actuality in Italy 
that it is in England,” his Eminence replied; 
“ but in the abstract, and other things equal, 
my Attitude would of course be one of dis¬ 
approval.” 

“ And yet surely,’^contended she, “ if a pious 
Catholic gifl marries a Protestant man, she has 
a hundred chances of converting him ? ” 
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“ I don’t # know,” said the Cardinal. 
“ Would n’t it be safer to let the conversion 
precede the marriage? Afterwards, I’m afraid, 
he.would have' a hundred chances of inducing 
her to apostatise* or, at least, of* rendering her 
lukewarm.” 

“ Not if she had a spark of the true zeal,” 
^aii M?s. O’Ddnovan Florence. Any wife 
cap make her husband’s lite a burden to him, 
if she will conscientiously lay herself out to do 
so. The man would be glad to submit, for 
the sake of peace in his household. I often 
sigh for the good old days of the Inquisi¬ 
tion; fcut it*’s still possible, in the*blessed 
seclusion of the family circle, to frpply the 
rack and the thumbscrew in a modified form. 
I know a dozen fine young Protestant men 
in London whom I ’m labouring to convert, 
and I feel I ’m defeated only by the circum¬ 
stance that I ’m not in a position tp lead 
them to the altar in the* full meaning of the 
expression.” 

“ A dozen ?” the Cardinal laughed. “ Aren’t 
you complicating the qu^tion of mixed mar¬ 
riages with that of plural marriage*? ” 

“ ’T was merely a little Hibernicism, for 
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which I beg your Eminence’^ indulgence,” 
laughed she. “ But what puts the most spokes 
in * proselytiser’s wheel is the Faith itself. If 
we only deserved tjje reputation for sharp prac¬ 
tice and doublfe dealing whicl! the Protestants, 
have foisted upon us, it wpuld be roses, roses, 
all the way. Why are we forbidden to let the 
end justify the means? And where are those. 
accommodements avec le del of which we’ve heard? 
We’re not even permitted a few poor accom¬ 
modements avec le monde." 

“ Look at my uncle’s face,” whispered the 
Duchessa to Peter. The Cardinal’s fine old 
face wa£ all alight with amusement.' “ In his 
fondness for taking things, by their humorous 
end, he has met an affinity.” 

“It will be a grand day for the Church and 
the nations, when we have an Irish Pope,” 
Mrs. O’Donovan Florence continued. “A 
good, .stalwart, militant Irishman is what’s 
needed to set everything right. With a sweet 
Irish ctongue, he’d win home the wandering 
shqpp; and with a strong Irish ari*n, he’d 
drive the wolves fi'om the fold. ' It’s he 
that wouldo soon sweep the Italians out of 
Rome.” 
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“The Italians will soon be swept out of 
Rome by the natural current of events,” said 
the Cardinal. “ But an Irish bishop of my 
acquaintance ’insists that have alrea3y had 
many Irish Popes, without knowing it. Of 
all the greatest fhipes lie cries, ‘ Surely, they 
must have had Irish blood.’ He’s perfectly 
.convinced that Pius the Ninth was.Irish. His 
Very name, his family-name, Ferretti, was^ 
merely the Irish name, Farrity, Italianised, file 
good bishop says. No one but an Irishman, 
he insists, could have been so witty.” 

M rs. O’Dono/an Florence looked intensdy 
thougjj^fld for a moment. . . . Then, “ I ’m 
trying to think of.the original Irish form of 
Udeschini,” she declared. 

At which there was a general laugh. 

“ When you say ‘ soon,’ Eminence, do you 
mean that we may hope to see the Italians 
driven from Rome in our time?” enquired 
Madame de Lafcre. *' 

“They are on the verge of bankruptcy — 
for theif sins,” the Cardinal answered. “ VUhen 
the kracJi comes — and*it can’t fail to come 
before many years — there will’necessarily be a 
readjustment. I do not believe that the con- 
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science of Christendom will agajn allow Peter 
to be deprived of his inheritance.” 

““God hasten the good day,” said Monsignor 
Langs*hawe. 

“If I can live to see Rome restored to the 
Pope, I shall die content, even though I can¬ 
not live to see France restored to the King,” 
said the old Frenchwoman. 

“ And I — even though I cannot live fo 
se*e Britain restored to the Faith,” said the 
Monsignore. 

The Duchessa smiled at Peter. 

“What a hotbed of Ultramontanes and re¬ 
actionaries you have fallen into,” she rrfujunured. 

“ It is^exhilarating,” said he, “ to meet 
people who have convictions.” 

“ Even when you regard their convictions 
as erroneous ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, even then,” he answered. “ But I’m 
not sure I regard as erroneous, the convictions 
I have heard expressecTto-night.” 

“ 0h — ?” she wondered. “Would you 
like to see Rome restored to the Pdpe?” 

“Yes,” said he, “decidedly — for aesthetic 
reasons, if •for no others.” 

“ I suppose there are aesthetic reasons,” she 
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assented. “ Byt we, of course, think, there are 
conclusive reasons in mere justice.” 

“ I don’t doubt there are conclusive reasons 
in mere justice^ too,” said he. 

After dinner, ;ft the Cardinal’sfinvitation, the 
Duchessa went to the piano, and played Bach 
and Scarlatti. Her face, in the soft candle¬ 
light, as*she discoursed that “ luminous, lucid ” 
mysic, Peter thought ... But what do lovers 
always think of their ladies’ faces, when thuy 
look up from their pianos, in soft candle¬ 
light ? 

Mrs. O’Donovan Florence, taking her 
departure* said to tlu^Cardinal, “ I o\*e your 
Eminence the two proudest days o£ my life. 
The first was when I read in the paper that 
you had received the hat, and I was able to 
boast to all my acquaintances that I had been 
in the convent with your niece by marriage. 
And the second js now, when I can boagt for¬ 
evermore hereafter th!tt* I’ve enjoyed the 
honour of making my courtesy to you«” 

“ So,”*said Peter, as he walked home through 
the dew aftd the starlight ®f the park, amid the 
phantom perfumes of the night,* **$o the Car¬ 
dinal doesn’t approve of mixed marriages — 
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and, of course, his niece does n’t, either. But 
what can it matter to me ? For alas and alas 
—.as he truly said — it’s hardly a question of 
actuility.” t 
And he lit la cigarette. 
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XX 

" So he did meet her, after all ? ” the Duchessa 
said* 

“ Yes, he met her in the end,” Peter answered. 

They were seated under the gay white awti- 
ing, against the bright perspective of lawn, lake, 
and mountains, on the terrace at Ventirose, 
where Peter was paying his dinner-call. The 
August dtty was hot i&d still an’d beautiful — a 
day macle of gold ar\d velvet and sweet odours. 
The Duchessa lay back languidly, among the 
crisp silk cushions, in her low, lounging chair; 
and Peter, as he looked at her, told himself 
that he must be cautious, cautious. 

“ Yes, he met her in the end,” he saic^. 

“Well — ? And theft— ?” she questioned, 
with a show of eagerness, smiling into his»eycs. 
“What happened? Did she come up to Jus 
expectations ? Or was she just the usual dis 
appointment? I have been pining,—oh, but 
pining — to hear the continuation of the story . 11 
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She smiled into his eyes, and* his heart flut¬ 
tered. “ I must be cautious,” he told himself. 
“In more ways than one, this is a crucial 
moment.” At the same time, as a very part 
of his caution* he must appear entirely non¬ 
chalant and candid. 

“ Oh, no — tut? allro ,” he said, with an as¬ 
sumption .of nonchalant airihess and candid^ 
promptness. *“ She ‘ better bettered 1 his ex¬ 
pectations— she surpassed his fondest. She 
was a thousand .times more delightful than he 
had dreamed — though, as you know, he 
had dreamed a good deal. Pauline de Fleu- 
vieres turned out to be the feeblest^ faintest 
echo of Her.” 

The Duchessa meditated for an instant. 

“It seems impossible. It’s one of those 
situations in which a disenchantment seems the 
foregone conclusion,” she said, at last. 

“It seems so, indeed,” assented Peter; 
“but disenchantment, 1 'there was none. She 
was fill that he had imagined, and infinitely 
more. She was the substance — he' had im¬ 
agined the shadow! He had diVined her, 
as it were, from a single angle, and there 
were many angles. Pauline was the pale re 
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flection of one? side of her — a pencil-sketch 
in profile.” 

The Duchessa shook her head, marvellfng, 
and smiled agai% 

• “ You pile wonder upon wonder,” she said. 
“ That the reality should excel the poet’s ideal! 
That the cloud-capped towers which looked 
'splefldicf from afar, with all the glamour of 
distance, should prove to he more splendid 
still, on close inspection! It’s dead against 
the accepted theory of things.* And that any 
woman should be nicer than that adorable 
Pauline ! You tax b<^icf. ButJ wanttoknoft 
what happened. Had she read his boo It ? ” 

“ Nothing happerred,” said Peter. I warned 
you that it was a drama without action. A 
good deal happened, no doubt, in Wildmay’s 
secret soul. But externally, nothing. They 
simply chatted together — exchanged the time 
o’ day — like any pair acquaintances* No, 
I don’t think she had "read his book. She did 
read it jfterwards, though.” 

“ And Jiked it ? ” 

“Yes — she said she Ji&ed it.” 

“Well — ? But then — ?” thfc Duchcssa 
pressed him, insistently. “ When she dis- 
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covered the part she had had in its com¬ 
position — ? Was n’t she overwhelmed ? 
Wasp’t she’ immensely interested — surprised 

— moved ? ” t ' , 

She leaned forward a little. Her eyes were 
shining. Her lips were slightly parted, so 
that between their warm rosiness Peter could 

« t 

see the exquisite white line of her teeth. "His- 
heart fluttered again. “ I must be cautious, 
cautious,” he remembered, and made a strenu¬ 
ous “ act of wilb” to steady himself. 

“ Oh, she never discovered that,” he said. 
“What!” exclaimed ,the Duchessa. Her 
face fell. Her eyes darkened — witb-dismay, 
with incomprehension. “ Do you — you don’t 

— mean to say that he didn’t tell her?” 
There was reluctance to believe, there was a 
conditional implication of deep reproach, in 
her voice. 

Peter had to repeat his act of will. 

“ How could he tell her ? ” he asked. 

She frowned at him, with reproach that was 
explicit now, and a ^ kind of pained astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ How cbuld he help telling her ? ” she cried. 
“ But — but it was the one great fact between 
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them. But it was a fact that intimately con¬ 
cerned her — it was a tact ot her own destiny. 
But it was her right to be told. Do you seri¬ 
ously mean that he did n’t tall her? But why 
did n’t he ? What £ouid have possessed him ? ” 
There was something like a tremor in her 
voice. “ 1 must appear entirely nonchalant 
and oandW,” Pete* remembered. 

V I fancy he was possessed, in some meas¬ 
ure, by a sense ot the liberty he had taken —• 
by a sense of what one nrrglit, jx-rhaps, venture 
to qualify as his ‘cheek.’ For, if it was n’t al¬ 
ready a liberty to embody his notion of her in' 
a novel ~ in a published hook, for daws to 
peck at — it would have become a liberty the 
moment he informed her that he had done so. 
That would have had the effect of making her 
a kind of involuntary particcps criminis." 

“ Oh, the foolish man ! ” sighed the Duchcssa, 

with a rueful shake of the head. “ His foolish 

\ • 

British self-ccyisciousndss! His British ina¬ 
bility to put himself in another person’s place, 
to see things from another’s point of vicw>! 
Could n’t he see, from her point of view, from 
any point of view but his own, that rt was her 
right to be told? That the matter affected 
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her in one way, as much as it affected him in 
another? That since she had influenced — 

sirfce she had contributed to — his life and his 

€ . 

art as she had, it was her right to know it? 
Couldn’t he see that his c ‘cheek,’ his re^l 
‘cheek,’ began when he withheld from her 
that great strange chapter of her own history ? 
Oh, he ought to have told'her, he ought to 
have told her.” 

* She sank back in her chair, giving her head 
another rueful drake, and gazed ruefully away, 
over the sunny landscape, through the mellow 
atmosphere, into the golden-hazy distance. 

Peter looked at her*— and then, thickly, for 
caution’s sake, looked elsewhere. 

“ But there were other things to be taken 
into account,” he said. 

The Duchessa raised her eyes. “ What 
other things ? ” they gravely questioned. 

“ Would n’t his telling her have been equiv¬ 
alent to a declaration of love ? ” questioned he, 
looking at the signet-ring on the little finger 
of his left hand. 

“ A declaration of love ? ” She considered 
for a moment. “Yes, I suppose in a way it 
would,” she acknowledged. “ But even so ? 
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she asked, after another moment of consider* 
tion. “ Why should he not have made her a 
declaration of love? He was in love with fcer, 
wa§ n’t # he ? ” * 

The point of frank interrogation in her eyes 
showed clearly, slibwed cruelly, how detached, 
how impersonal, her interest was. 

“ Frantically,”• said Peter. For caution’s 
sake, he kept his eyes on the golden-hazy 
peaks of Monte Siiorito. “He had been in 
love with her, in a fashion, of course, from the 
beginning. But after he met her, he fell in 
love with her anew. II is mind, his imaginar 
tion, hadobeeh in lofc # with its* conception of 
her. Bift now ke t the man, loved, her, the 
woman herself, frantically, with just a down¬ 
right common human love. There were cir¬ 
cumstances, however, which made it impossible 
for him to tell her so.” 

“What circumstances?” There was the 
same frank look of ii}t*rtogation. “ Do you 
mean that sfie was married ? ” 

“ No, fiot that. By the mercy of heaven,” 
he prondUnced, with energy, “ she was a 
widow.” 

The Duchessa broke into an amused laugta 
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c< Permit me to admire your piety,” she 
said. 

£nd Peter, as his somewhat outrageous 
ejaculation came back to him, laughed vaguely 
too. 

“ But then — ? ” she wbnt on. “ What 
else ? By the mercy of heaven, she was a 
widow. What other circumstance coijld have 
tied his tongue ? ” 

• “ Oh,” he answered, a trifle uneasily, “ a 
multitude of circumstances. Pretty nearly 
every conventional barrier the world has in¬ 
dented, existed between him and her. She 
was a frightful swell, fof one thing.” 

“A frightful swell — ?” The Duchessa 
raised her eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Peter, “at a vertiginous height 
above him — horribly ‘ aloft and lone ’ in the 
social hierarchy.” He tried to smile. 

“ What could that matter ? ” the Duchessa 

objected simply. “Mr, Wildmay is a gentle- 

>1 * 
man., 

“How do you know he is?” Peter asked, 
thinking to create a diversion, 

" Of course, he is. He must be. No one 
but a gendeman could have had such an experi- 
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ence, could have written such a hook. And 
besides, he's a friend of yours. Of course 
he's a gentjeman,” returned the ^droit 
DdcheSsa. 

. “Buttl icre are degrees of gentleness, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Bcter. “She was at the topmost,, 
top. He—well, at all events, he knew his 
placet He had too much humour,*too just a 
sense of proportion, to contemplate offering 
her his hand.” 

“ A gentleman can TTffer his hand to any 
woman—under royalty,” said the Duchessa. 

u He can, tp he sui£ —and l\,e can also see 
it declined with thaifks,” Peter answered. 

“ But it was n’t merely her rank. *She was 
horribly rich, besides. And then — and 
then —! There were ten thousand other 
impediments. But the chief of them all, I 
daresay, was Wildmay’s fear lest an avowal of 
his attachment should \c^d to his exile* from 
her presence •*- and he' naturally did not wish 
to be exiled.” 

“ Faint Jheart! ” the Duchessa said. “ Me 
ought to have told her. 't'he cjse was pecu¬ 
liar, was unique. Ordinary ru!e5 could n’t 
apply to it. And how could he be sure, after 
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all, that she would n’t have despised the con¬ 
ventional barriers, as you call them ? Every 
man gets the wife he deserves — and certainly 
he had gone a long way towards deserving her. 
She could n’t fiave felt quitejndifferent to him 
— if he had told her; quite indifferent to the 
man who had drawn that magnificent Pauline 
from his vision of her. No woman could be 
entirely proof against a compliment like that. 
And I insist that it was her right to know. 
He should simply haVL told her the story of 
his book and of her part in it. She would 
have inferred the rest., He need n’t have 
mentioned love — the Word.” 

't 

“ Well,” said Peter, “ it is not always too 
late to mend. He may tell her some fine day 
yet.” 

And in his soul two voices were contending. 
“Tell her — tell her—tell her! Tell her 
now, at once, and abid.e your chances,” urged 
one. “No — no—no 1 —do nothing of the 
kind,*' protested the second. “ She is arguing 
the point for its abstract interest. She is a 
hundred miles from dreaming that you are the 
man — hundreds of miles from dreaming that 
she is the woman. If she had the least sus- 
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picion of that, she would sing a song as different 
as may be. Caution, caution.” 

He looked £t her — warm and fragrant ilnd 
radiant* in her ^oft, white <gown, in her low 
iounging-chair, so, near, so near to him — he 
looked at he» glowing eyes, her red lips, her 
rich brown hair, at the white-and-rosc of her 
skin,»at the delicate blue veins in he* forehead, 
at* her fine white hands, clasped loosely to¬ 
gether in her lap, at the flowing lines of h?r 
figure, with its supple grace and strength; and 
behind her, surrounding her, accessory to her, 
he was conscipus of tjie golden August world, 
in the golden August Weather—of th£ green 
park, and the pure sunshine, and the sVcct, still 
air, of the blue lake, and the blue sky, and the 
mountains with their dark-blue shadows, of the 
long marble terrace, and the gleaming marble 
facade of the house, and the marble balustrade, 
with the jessamine twiryng round its columns. 
The picture was very beautiful — but something 
was waning to perfect its beauty; an*l the 
name of tjte something that was wanting s:mg 
itself in poignant iteration*to th<j beating of his 
pulses. And he longed and longed* to tell her; 
and he dared not; and he hesitated. . . . 
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And while he was hesitating; the pounding 
of hoofs and the grinding of carriage-wheels on 
gravel reached his ears — and so the situation 
was saved, or the opportunity lost,«as you 
choose to think it. For neyt minute a servant 
appeared on the terrace, and announced Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence. 

And shortly after that lady’s arrival,-Petjr 
took his leave. 
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XXI 

s 

"Well, Trixie, and is one to congratulate* 
you ?.” asked MTs. O’Donovan Florence. 

.“Congratulate me — ? On what?” asked ^ 
Beatrice. 

"On what, indeed F” cried the vivacious 
Irishwoman. “ Don’t try to pull the wool 
over the eyes^of an old campaigner like me.* 

Beatrice looked blank. 

“ I can’t in the least think what yoli mean,” 
she said. 

“ Get along with you,” cried Mrs. O’Dono- 
van Florence; and she brandished her sunshade 
threateningly. “ On your engagement to Mr. 
— what’s this his name, is ? — to be sura/’ 

She glanced indicatiVely down the lawn, in 
the direction of Peter’s retreating tweeds? 

Beatrice had looked blank. But now she 
looked —first, perhaps, foT a tiny fraction of a 
second, startled — then gently, compassionately 
ironical. 
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“My poor Kate! Are you out of your 
senses? ” she enquired, in accents of concern, 
nod'dipg her head, with a feint of pensive pity. 

“ Not I,” returned Mrs. O’Donovan Flor- 
ence, cheerfully confident. V But I ’m think-. 
Jng I could lay my finger on a,dong-limbed 
yopng Englishman less than a mile from here, 
who very ‘nearly is. Hasn’t he asked »y op 

.yet?” 

“ Es-tu btte? ” Beatrice murmured, pitifully 
nodding again. ' 

“ A.h, well, if he has n’t, it’s merely a ques¬ 
tion of time when he will,” said Mrs. O’Don- 
ovan Florence. “You’ve only to notice the 
famished’gaze with which* he devours you, to 
see his condition. But don’t try to hoodwink 
me. Don’t pretend that this is news to you.” 

“ News ! ” scoffed Beatrice. “ It’s news and 
nonsense — the product of your irrepressible 
imagination. Mr. W|iat’s-this-his-name-is, as 
you call him, and I are the barest acquaintances. 
He’s our temporary neighbour — the tenant 
for the season of Villa Floriano — the house 
you can catch a glimpse of, below there, through 
the trees, ou the other side of the river.” 

“Is he, now, really? And that’s very 
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interesting too» But I was n’t denying it.” 
Mrs. O’Donovan Florence smiled, with deri¬ 
sive sweetness.. “ The fact of his being the 
tenant of the hoyse I can oatch a glimpse of, 
through the trees, on the other side of the 
river, though a valuable acquisition to my 
stores of knowledge, doesn’t explain away his* 
f\mished*glance — unless, indeed, h*’s behind 
with the rent: but even then, it’s not famished 
he’d look, but merely anxious and persuasivt. 

I’m a landlord myst+f. No, Trixie, dear, 
you’ve made roast meat of the poor fellow’s 
heart, as the poetical Persians express it; and 
if he hasVt told you so yet with his fbnguc, 
he tells the whole world so with hi5 eves as 
often as he allows them to rest on their load¬ 
stone, your face. You can see the sparks and 
the smoke escaping from them, as though they 
were chimneys. If you’ve not observed that 
for yourself, it can only^e that excessivomod- 
esty has rendered you blind. The man is head 
over ears, in love with you. Nonscn*se or 
bonsensc, that is the sober truth.” 

Beatrice laughed. 

t( I’m sorry to destroy a romance, Kate,” 
she said; “ but alas for the pretty one you’ve 
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woven, I happen to know that, so far from 
being in love with me, Mr. Marchdale is quite 
desperately in love with another woman. He 
was talking to me .about her the moment before 
you arrived.” 0 

“Was he, indeed? — and you the barest 
acquaintances!” quizzed Mrs. O’Donovan 
Florence,^pulling a face. “Well, well,” she 
went on thoughtfully, “ if he’s in love with 
another woman, that settles my last remaining 
doubt. It can only be-that the other woman’s 
yourself.” 

‘ Beatrice shook her head, and laughed again. 

“Is 4 that what they>call an Irishism?” she 
asked, with polite curiosity. 

“And an Irishism is a very good thing, too 
— when employed with intention,” retorted her 
friend. “ Did he just chance, now, in a casual 
way, to mention the other woman’s name, I 
wonder ? ” 

“ Oh, you perverse and stiff-necked genera¬ 
tion !'” Beatrice laughed. “ What can his 
mentioning or not mentioning her name sig¬ 
nify? For since hfe’s in love with her, it’s 
hardly likeJy that he’s in love with you or me 
at the same time, is it ? ” 
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** That's as may be. But I MI wager I could 
make a shrewd guess at her name myself. 

- And what else did he tell you about her? 
Htf's told me toothing; bat I Ml warrant i 
could paint her portrait. She’s* a fine figure 
of a young Englishwoman, brown-haired, grey- 
eyed, and she stands about five-feet-eight in'* 
h$r sho<&. Thete ’s an expression* of great 
malice and humour in her physiognomy, and a 
kind of devil-may-care haughtiness in the poist 
of her head. She’s a IWt of a grande dame, into 
the bargain — something like an Anglo-Italian 
duchess, for example; she’s monstrously rich J 
and she !idds, you Ml be surprised to Idirn, to 
her other fascinations that of being i widow. 
Faith, the men are so fond of widows, it ’9 a 
marvel to me that we’re ever married at all 
until we reach that condition ; — and there, if 
you like, is another Irishism for you. But 
what’s this? Methinkfj a rosy blush mantles 
my lady’s brqjv. HavcM touched the heel of 
Achilles? ^ She is a widow? Me told yefh she 
was a widow ? . . . But — bless us and save 
us! — what’s come to yoif now t ? You’re as 
white as a sheet. What is it ? ” 

u Good heavens I ” gasped Beatrice. She lay 
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back in her chair, and stared with horrified 
eyes into space. “ Good — good heavens! ” 

Mrs. O’Donovan Florence leaned forward 

« 

and took her hand. 

“What is c it, my dear? What’s come to 
you ? ” she asked, in alarm. , 

Beatrice gave a kind of groan. 

“It’s absurd — it’s impossible,” she said; 
“ and yet, if by any ridiculous chance you 
should be right, it’s too horribly horrible.” 
She repeated hex* groan:* “ If by any ridiculous 
chance you are right, the man will think that I 
have been leading him on ! ” 

“ Leading him on! ” * Mrs. O’Donovan Flor¬ 
ence suppressed a shriek of ecstatic mirth. 
“ There’s no question about my being right,” 
she averred soberly. “He wears his heart 
behind his eyeglass; and whoso runs may read 
it.” 

“Well, then — ” began Beatrice, with an 
air of desperation . . . ‘ “ But np,” she broke 
off. ^‘You cant be right. It’s impossible, 
impossible. Wait. I’ll tell you the whole 
story. You shall s'ee for yourself.” 

“Goonf’said Mrs. O’Donovan Florence, 
assuming an attitude of devout attention, which 
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she retained while Beatrice (not without certain 
starts and hesitations) recounted the fond tale 
of Peter’s novel, and of the woman who bad 
suggested the character of Pauline. 

.“But of course!'” cried the * Irishwoman, 
when the tale was finished : and this time her 
shriek of mirth, of glee, was not suppressed. 

“ Of course — yflu miracle of unsuspecting 
innocence! The man would never have 
breathed a whisper of the affair to any soifi 
alive, save to his heroine herself—let alone to 
you, if you and she were not the same. Couple 
that with the eves he makes at you, and you ’vcf 
got assurance twice assured. \ ou ought to 
hayegucssed it from die first syllable htf uttered. 

And when he went on about her exalted station 
and her fabulous wealth! Oh, my ingenue! 

Oh, my guileless lambkin ! And you I rixie 
Belfont! Where ’s your famous wit ? Where 
are your famous intuitions ? ” 

“ But don't you jot, ’Wailed Beatrice, “ don’t 
you see the utterly odious position this Itavcs 
me in? f’ve been urging him with all i» 
might to * tell her! I *said . . . oh, ~ 

things I said ! ” She shuddered visibly.^£“ Jp W 

said that differences of rank and failure*,** V 

is* . t* * t 
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could n’t matter.” She igave a melancholy 
laugh. “I said that very likely she’d'accept 
him. I said she could n’t help being . . . 
Oh, my dear, my dear! He’ll think— 1 of 
course, he cin’t help thinking — that I was 
encouraging him — that I was coming half- 
'way to meet him.” 

Hush, hush ! It’s not sd bad as that,,” said 
Mrs. O’Donovan Florence, soothingly. “ For 
sorely, as I understand it, the man does n’t 
dream that you knew it was about himself he 
was speaking. He always talked of the book 
ks by a friend of his; and you never let him 
suspect that you had pierced his subterfuge.” 

Beatrite frowned for an.instant, piutting this 
consideration in its place, in her troubled mind. 
Then suddenly a light of intense, of immense 
relief broke in her face. 

“ Thank goodness ! ” she sighed. “ I had 
forgotten. No, he doesn’t dream that. But 
oh, the fright I had ! ” •> 

“ He ’ll tell you, all the same,” said Mrs. 
OiDonovan Florence. 

“No, he'll never tell me now. I am fore¬ 
warned, forearmed. I ’ll give him no chance,” 
Beatrice answered. 
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“Yes; and # whi’s more, you’ll marry 
him,” Mid her friend. 

“ Kate! Don’t descend to imbecilities” 
crieji Beatrice. • 

“You’ll matfy him,” reiterated Mrs. 
CTDonovan Florence, calmly. “ You ’ll end 
by marrying* him — if you’re human; and# 
I’ve seldom known a human being who w’fts 
mdre *so. It’s not in flesh and mood to 
remain unmoved by a tribute such as that man 
has paid you. The firgt thing you’ll do will 
be to re-read the novel. Otherwise, I’d re¬ 
quest the loan of it myself, for 1 ’m naturally, 
curious to,compare th^ wrought ting witji the 
virgin gold»- but I know it’s the wrought ring 
the* virgin gold will itself be wanting, directly 
it’s alone. And then the poison will work. 
And you ’ll end by marrying him.” 

“ In the first place,” replied Beatrice, firmly, 
“ I shall never marry any one. That is abso¬ 
lutely certain. In the ndxt place, I shall not 
re-read the novel ; and to prove that I shan't, 

I shall insist on your taking it with you whep 
you leave tb-day. And finally, I’m nowhere 
near convinced that you’re rigfit about my 
being . . . well, you might as well say the 
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raw material, the rough oie, as the virgin gold. 
It’s only a bare possibility. But even the 
possibility had not occurred to me before. 
Novft that it has, I shall be- on my guard. 
I shall know how to prevent any possible 
developments.” 

' “In the first place,” said Mrs. O’Donovan 
Florence, with equal firmness, “ wild horses 
could n’t induce me to take the novel. Wait 
till you’re alone. A hundred questions alxmt 
it will come flocking to your mind; you’d be 
miserable if you had n’t it to refer to. In the 
next place, the poison will work and work. 
Say v>hat you will, it’s flattery that wins us. 
In the< third place, he ’ll tell you Finally, 
you ’ll make a good Catholic of him, and mdrry 
him. It’s absurd, it’s iniquitous, anyhow, for 
a young and beautiful woman like you to 
remain a widow. And your future husband is 
a man of talent and distinction, and he’s not 
bad-looking, cither. ’ Will you stick to your 
title, now, 1 wonder? Or will you step down, 
tpid be plain Mrs. Marchdale? No — the 
Honourable Mm — excuse me - - ‘ Mr. and 
the Honourable Mrs. Marchdale.’ I see you 
in the Morning Post already. And will you 
• 224 
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continue to live inj Italy ? Or will you come 
back to England?'* 

“Oh, my good Kate, my sweet Kate,*my 
incorrigible Kate, what an .extravagantly silly 
Kate you can 6e when the modd takes you,” 
Beatrice laughed. 

“ Kate me as many Kates as you like, tH£* 
man js neally not bad-looking, l it* has a nice 
lithe springy figure, and a clean complexion, 
and an open brow. And if there’s a sugges¬ 
tion of superciliousness in tin* tilt of his nose, 
of scepticism in the twirl of his moustaches, 
and of obstinacy in the squareness of his chili 
— ma fbi, you must take the hitter v#ith the 
syveet. Besides, he .has decent hair, alid plenty 
of it — he’ll not go bald. And he dresses 
well, and wears his clothes with an air. In 
short, you ’ll make a very handsome couple. 
Anyhow, when your family are gathered round 
the evening lamp to-night, I ’ll stake njy for¬ 
tune on it, byt I can*foretell the name of the 
book they ’ll find Trixie Bclfont reading,” 
laughed Mrs. O’Donovan Florence. 

For a few minutes, after her friend had left 
her, Beatrice sat still, her head resting on her 
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hand, and gazed with fix^id eyes at Monte 
Sfiorito. Then she rose, and walked briskly 
backwards and forwards, for a while, up and 
down the terrace. < Presently^ she came to 0 a 
standstill, and “leaning on thf; balustrade, while, 
one of her feet kept lightly tapping the pave- 
°ment, looked off again towards the mountain. 

The prospect was well worfh her attention, 
with its blue and green and gold, its wood and 
wifter, its misty-blushing snows, its spacious¬ 
ness and its atmosphere. 1 In the sky a million 
fluffy little cloudlets floated like a flock of 
fantastic birds, with mother-of-pearl tinted 
plumage. The shadows were lengthening 
now. The sunshine glanced from tfie smooth 
surface of the lake as from burnished metal, 
and falling on the coloured sails of the fishing- 
boats, made them gleam like sails of crimson 
silk. But I wonder how much of this Bea¬ 
trice really saw. 

She plucked an oleander from one of the 
tall marble urns set along the balustrade, and 
pressed the pink blossom against her_face, and, 
dosing her eyer, breathed in its perfume; then, 
absent-minded, she let it drop, over the terrace, 
upon the path below, 
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“ It’s impoSsibl^” she said suddenly, aloud. 

At last she went into the house, and up to 
her rose-and-\vhite retiring-room. Theje'she 
took d book frpm the tabfe, and sank into a 
tieep easv-chair, and began to turn the pages. 

But whetj, by and by, approaching footsteps 
became audible in the stone-floored corridt>r 

t • 

without? Beatrice hastily shut the Ixiok, thrust 
it*back upon the table, and caught up another:, 
so that Emilia Manfrcdi, entering, found Her 
reading Monsieur Afiatolc I'Vancc's “ f'.tui dc 
nacre.” 

“ Emilia,”, she s^id, “ I wyth you would 
translate the ‘Jongleuf de Notre Daitic’ into 
Italian." * 
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' XXII 

Peter, we may suppose, returned to Villa 
Plqriano that afternoon in a state of some 
excitement? 

“ He ought to have told her — ” 

It was her right to be told — ” 

“ What could*her rank matter — ” 

“A gentleman can offer his hand to any 
woman — ” 

“ Sh& would have despised the conventional 
barriers — ” 

“ No woman could be proof against such a 
compliment — ” 

“The case was peculiar — ordinary rules 
could not apply to it — ” 

“ EV’ery man gets the wife he deserves — 
and he had certainly gon£ a long* way towards 
deserving her — ” 

* He should simply have told her, the story 
of his book and of her part in it — he need n’t 
have mentibned love —she would have under¬ 
stood— ” 
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The Duche^a’s voice, clear and cool and 
crisp-cut, sounded perpetually in his ears; the 
words she had spoken, the arguments she had 
urged, repeated and repeated themselves, dtnced 
round and round, in his memory 

“ Ought I to have told her — then and 
there? Shall I go to her and tell her t^ 
morrow ? # ” <■ ‘ 

*jHe tried to think ; hut he could not think. 
H is faculties were in a whir! — he could by tjo ' 
means command thenv He you Id only*wait, 
inert, while the dance went on. It was an ex¬ 
tremely riotous dance. The Duchessa’s coiv 
versatior> wa§ reproduced without sequence, 
without coherence — scattered fragments of it 
were flashed before him fitfully, :n swift dis¬ 
order. If he would attempt to seize upon one 
of those fragments, to detain and fix it, for 
consideration — a speech of hers, a look, an 
inflection — then the whole gxperience^ sud¬ 
denly lost its outlines,* his recollection of it 
became a jumble, and he was left, as it* were, 
intellectually gasping. m 

He walked about his garden, he went into 
the house, he came out, he walked about 
again, he went in and dressed for dinner, he 
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sat on his rustic bench, he smoked cigarette 
after cigarette. • 

“Ought I to have told her? Ought I to 
tell Her to-morrow ? ” 

At momentc there would c6me a lull in the 
turmoil, an interval of quietj of apparent clear- 
'■'fc^ss; and the answer would seCm perfectly 
plain. 

“ Of course, you ought to tell her. Tell h£r 
' and all will be well. She has put herself in 
the supposititious woman’s place, and she says, 
* He ought to tell her.’ She says it earnestly, 
vehemently. That means that if she were the 
woman she would wisfi to be told. • She will 
despise the conventional barriers—ohe will be 
touched, she will be moved. ‘ No woman could 
be proof against such a compliment.’ Go to her 
to-morrow, and tell her — and ail will be well.” 

At these moments he would look up towards 
the castle, and picture the morrow’s consumma¬ 
tion ; and his heart would have a Convulsion. 
Imagination flew on the wings of his desire. 
Sh 4 e stood before him in all her sumptuous 
womanhood, tender and strong and glowing. 
As he spoke, her eyes lightened, her eyes 
burned; the blood came and went in her 
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cheeks; her lips parted. Then she whispered 
something; and Wls heart leapt terribly; and 
he called her name—“Beatrice! Beatrice!" 
Her pame expressed the .inexpressible*— the 
adoring passior?, the wild hunger and wild tri¬ 
umph of his souf. But now she was moving 
towards him — she was holding out her han^sf 
He ^caught hef in his arms — h^ held'her 
yielding body in his arms. And his heart 
leapt terribly, terribly. And he wondered how* 
he could endure, how he coyld live through, 
the hateful hours that must elapse before to¬ 
morrow would be to-day. 

But * hea*rts, afteT leaps, ache.” Presently 
the whirl “would begin again ; and than, by and 
by, in another lull, a contrary answer would 
seem equally plain. 

“•Tell her, indeed? My dear man, arc you 
mad? She would simply be amazed, struck 
dumb, by your presumption. . I can scf from 
here her <Jfi;edulity — 1 can see the scorn with 
which she would wither you. It ha* never 
dimly occurred to her as conceivable that^ou 
would venture to be in lotc wijh her, that you 
would dare to lift your eyes to her*— you who 
are nothing, to her who is all. Yes — nothing, 
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nobody. In her view, you are just a harmless 
nobody, whose society she'tolerates for kind¬ 
ness’ sake — and faute de mieux. It is pre¬ 
cisely 4, because she, deems you a nobody v— 
because she is profoundly conscious of the 
gulf that separates you from her — that she 
‘ttyi condescend to be amiably familiar. If you 
wefe of a ( rank even remotely approximating 
to her own, she would be a thousand times 
more circumspect. Remember — she does not 
dreanl that you,are Felix Wildmay. He is a 
mere name to her; and his story is an amus¬ 
ing little romance, perfectly external to herself, 
which rhe' discusses wi/.h' entirely impersonal 
interest. «Tell her by all .means, if'you like. 
Say, ‘ I am Wildmay — you are Pauline.’ And 
see how amazed she will be, and how incensed, 
and how indignant.” 

Then he would look up at the casde stonily, 
in a rnood of- desperate renunciation, and 
vaguely meditate packing his belongings, and 
going *home to England. 

At other moments a third answer would 
seem the plain one? something betw'een these 
extremes of optimism and pessimism, a com¬ 
promise, if not a reconciliation. 
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** Come! Le^ us be calm, let us be judicial, 
The consequences of our actions, here below, 
if hardly ever so good as we could hope, ape 
hardly ever so bkd as we mighj fear. Let uS re¬ 
gard this matter *in the light of*that guiding 
principle. True, sfie does n’t dream that you 
are Wildmajf. True, if you were abruptly t<^ 
say to her, ‘I am Wildmay — you are the 
woptan,’ she would be astonished — even, if 
you will, at first, more or less taken aback, dis, 
concerted. But indignant ? \yhy ? What is 
this gulf that separates you from her? What 
are these conventional barriers of which you. 
make so <nuch ? Sh? i$ a duchess, she Js the 
daughter of a lord, and she is rich. Well, all 
that is to be regretted. But you are neither a 
plebeian nor a pauper yourself. You are a 
man of good birth, you are a man of some parts, 
and you have a decent income. It amounts to 
this — she is a great lady, yqp are a ^mall 
gentleman. In ordinary circumstances, to be 
sure, so small a gentleman could not a*k so 
great a lady to become his wife. But here t^ie 
circumstarttes are not ordinary. t Destiny has 
meddled in the business. Small gentleman 
though you are, an unusual and subtle relation- 
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ship has been established between you and your 
great lady. She herself fays, * Ordinary rules 
canhot apply—he ought to tell her.’ Very 
good: Tell her. She will be astonished, but # she 
will see that there is no occasion for resentment. 
And though the odds are, flf course, a hundred 
to one that she will not accept you, still she 
Yraist treat you as an honoui/ible suitor. And 
whether she accepts you or rejects you, if is 
fetter to tell her and to have it over, than to go 
on forever dangling this way, like the poor cat 
in the adage. Tell her — put your fate to the 
.touch — hope nothing, fear nothing — and bow 
to the event.” 

But even this temperate answer provoked its 
counter-answer. 

" The odds are a hundred to one, a thousand 
to one, that she will not accept you. And if 
you tell her, and she does not accept you, she 
will notallow you to see her any more,you will 
be exiled from her presence. And I thought 
you did not wish to be exiled from her presence. 
You would stake, then, this great privilege, the 
privilege of seeing ,her, of knowing her, upon a 
chance that has a thousand to one against it. 
You make light of the conventional barriers — 
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but the principj^ barrier.of them all, you are 
forgetting. She is ^ Roman Catholic, and a 
devout one. Marry a Protestant ? Shetoould 
as spon think of marrying a Paynim Turk*” * 

In the end, no»doubt, a kind <jf exhaustion 
followed upon his excitement. Questions and 
answers suspended themselves; and he could 
only look up towards Ventirose, and dumb]/ 
wi3h tfiat tie was there. The distance was so 
trifling—in five minutes he could traverse it — 
the law seemed absur^l and arbitrary, wjiicii 
condemned him to sit apart, free only to look 
and wish. 

It waa in*this wndition of mind that 
Marietta found him, when she came t fo an¬ 
nounce dinner. 

Peter gave himself a shake. The sight of 
the brown old woman, with her homely, 
friendly face, brought him back to small things, 
to actual things ; and that, if it^was n’t a com¬ 
fort, was, at any rate, a rfelicf. 

“ Dinner ? ,f he questioned. “ Do pejis at 
the gates o*f Eden dine ? " 

“ The stoup is on the tabic,” said Marietta. 

He rose, casting a last glance towards the 
castle. 
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" Towers and battlements . . . 

Bosomed high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some* beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 

He repeated tKe lines in am undertone, and 
went in to dinner. And then the restorative 
spirit of nonsense descended upon him. 

Marietta,” he asked, “ wljat is your attitude 
towards the question of mixed marriages ? ” p 

Marietta wrinkled her brow. 

“JVlixed marriages? What is that, Signo- 
rino ? ” 

“ Marriages between Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants,” he explained. 

“ Protestants ? ” Her brow was, still a net¬ 
work. “ What'things are they ? ” 

“ They are things — or perhaps it would be 
less invidious to say people — who are not 
Catholics—who repudiate Catholicism as a 
deadly and soul-destroying error.” 

“Jews? ” asked Marietta. 

“ $o — not exactly. 4 They * are generally 
classified as Christians. But they protest, you 
know. ProtestOy piotestare y verb, active, first 
conjugation. '■Mi pare che la donna protesta 
troppQy as 'the poet sings. They ’re Christians, 
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but they protest agiinst the Pope and the 
Pretender.” * 

" The Signorino means Freemasons,” «atd 
Marietta! 

No, he does n’t,*’ said Peter. “ He means 
Protestants.” 

“ But pardon, Signorino,” she insisted; “ 
they afe trot Catholics, they must t>e Free¬ 
masons or Jews. They cannot be Christians. 
Christian—Catholic: it is the same. -Aif 
Christians are Catholics.” 

“ Tu quoque /” he cried. “You regard the, 
terms as .interchangeable ? I ’\*e heard the 
identical sentiment sinfdarly enunciajeil by 
andther. Do I look* like a Freemason ? ” 

She bent her sharp old eyes upon him stu¬ 
diously for a moment. Then she shook her 
head. 

** No,” she answered slowly. ^ “I do not 
think that the Signorintf looks like a free¬ 
mason.” 

“A Jew,'then ?” 

u MachH A Jew? The Signorino!” Site 
shrugged derision. 

“ And yet I ’m what they cail a Protestant,” 
he said 
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“ No,” said she. 

“ Yes,” said he. “ I refer you to my spon¬ 
sors*^ baptism. A regular, true blue moderate 
High Churchman and Tory^ British and Prot¬ 
estant to the backbone, With ‘Frustrate their 
Popish tricks’ writ large all over me. You 
have never by any chance married a Protestant 
yourself?” he asked. 

“ No, Signorino. I have never married any 
one.- But it was not for the lack of occasions. 
Twenty, thirty young men courted me when I 
c was a girl. But — mica !—I would not look 
at them. W«hen men are young they are too 
unsteady for husbands; when they are old they 
have the rheumatism.” 

“Admirably philosophised,” he approved. 
“ But it sometimes happens that men are 
neither young nor old. There are men of 
thirty-five — I have even heard that there are 
men L of forty. Whar. of them ? ” 

“ There is a proverb, Signorino, which says, 
Sposi di quarant ’ ami son mai sempre tiranni ,” 
she informed him- 

“ For the matter of that,” he retorted, “ there 
is a proverb which says, Love laughs at lock¬ 
smiths.” 
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<c Noncapisco ”*said Marietta. 

“That’s merely because it’s English,* said 
he. “You’d understand fast enough i 
shovrtd put it in Italian. But*I only quoted it 
to .show the futility* of proverbs.* Laugh at 
locksmiths, indeed ! Why, it can’t even laugh 
at such an insignificant detail as a Papist’s/ 
prejudices.* But I*wish I were a duke and a 
millionaire. Do you know any one who 
could create me a duke and endow me with* 
a million ? ” 

“ No, Signorino,” she answered, shaking her 
head. 

“ Fragrant Cytherca,fo*m-born Venus, death¬ 
less Aphrodite, cannotf goddess though She is,” 
he complained. “ The fact is, I’m feeling rather 
undone. I think I will ask you to bring me a 
bottle df Asti-spumante —some of the dry kind, 
with the white seal. I ’ll try to pretend that 
it’s champagne. To tell.or not*to tell —chat 
is the question.* 

* A face*to lose youth for, to occupy «ge 
Withrfhe dream of, meet de||th with — 

And yet, if you can believe me, the man who 
penned those lines had never |seen her. He 
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penned another line equally pat to the situa¬ 
tion, thohgh he hid neve| seen me, either — 

* Is there no method to tell her .in Spanish i ’ 

o . • 

But you can’rf imagine how I J detest that vulgar 
use of ‘ pen ’ for ‘ write ’ — as if literature wSre 
.a kind of pig. However, it’s perhaps no worse 
than the use of Asti for champagne. One 
should n't be too fastidious. I must really’fry 
|o think of some method of telling her in 
Spanish.” 

Marietta went to fetch the Asti. 
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XXIII* 

• 

When Peter rose next morning, he pulled a 
grimace at the departed ni^jit. 

“Xou«are a detected cheat,'* he cried, “ an 
urfmasked impostor. You live upon your rep¬ 
utation as a counsellor — ’t is the only reasdn 
why we bear with yoif. La tftiil portc cottsctl! 
Yet what counsel have you brought to me? — 
and I at the pass where my need is uttermost. 
Shall I gb to her this afternoon, and untiurden 
my soul --or shall I not ? You have left me 
where you found me — in the same fine, free, 
and liberal state of vacillation. Discredited 
oracle! ” 

He was standing before his dressing-table, 
brushing his hair. The image in the* glass 
frowned backet him.. Then something struck 
him. . 

“ At all events, we ’ll ^o this morning*to 
Spiaggia, and have Our hair cut,’ 1 he resolved. 

So he walked to the village, and taught the 
ten o’clock omnibus for Spiaffcgia. And after 
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he had had his hair cut, he went? to the Hotel 
de Ruseie, and lunched inSithe garden. And 
after luncheon, of course, he entered the 
grounds of the Casino, and strolled backwards 
and forwards, dhe of a merry procession; on the 
terrace by the lakeside. The gay toilets of the 
wcjmen, their bright-coloured hats and sun¬ 
shades, made the terrace look like a great.bank 
of monstrous moving flowers. The band playM 
brisk accompaniments to the steady babble of 
voices, Italian, English, German. The pure 
air was shot with alien scents — the women’s 
perfumery, the men’s cigarette-smoke. The 
marvellous blue waters' crisped in the breeze, 
and sparkled in the sun; and tne smooth 
snows of Monte Sfiorito loomed so near, 
one .felt one could almost put out one’s stick 
and scratch one’s name upon them. . . •. And 
here, as luck would have it, Peter came face 
to fac j with Mrs. O’Donovan Florence. 

“ How do you do ? ” said she, offering her 
hand. 

il How do you do ? ” said he. 

“ It’s a fine day,’’ said she. 

“ Very,” said he. 

w Shall I maketyou a confidence? ” she asked. 
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" Do,” he ahswered. 

“ Are you surej I can trust you ?•” She 
scanned his face dubiously. 

•“ Try it and see,” he urged. 

u Wfell, then, jf you must* know, I was 
thirsting to take a table and call for coffee; 
but having no man at hand to chaperon niCj f 
(Jared net.” 

* “ Je vous en prie ,” cried Peter, with a gesture 
of gallantry; and he led her to one of fche* 
round marble tables.* “ Due belaid to 

the brilliant creature (chains, buckles, ear-rings, 
of silver filigree, and head-dress and apron <5f 
flame-rid silk) who came to learn their pleasure. 
. " Softly, softly,”, put in Mrs. O'Donovan 
Florence. “ Not a drop of coffee for me. An 
orange-sherbet, if you please. Coffee was a 
figute of speech — a generic term for light 
refreshments.” 

Peter laughed, and amended his ordeff. 

“ Do you*scc tluj.se ‘three innocent darlings 
playing together, under the eye of thetr gov¬ 
erned, b^ the Wellingtonia yonder?” enquired 
the lady. 

“ The little girl in white and the <wo boys ? ” 
asked Peter. 
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“ Precisely,” said she. “ Such as they are, 
they ’re*me own.” *. 

Really ? ” he responded, in the tone of pro¬ 
found and sympathetic interest we are <apt *to 
affect when parents begin abqut their children., 

“ I give you my word for it,” she assured 
hi pi. “ But I mention the fact, not in a spirit 
of Boastfulness, but merely to 1 show you, that 
I’m not entirely alone and unprotected. 
There’s an American at our hotel, by the bye, 
who goes up and<down telling every one who ’ll 
listen that it ought to be Washingtonia , and 
declaiming with tears in his eyes against the 
arrogance of the Englishnn changing Washing¬ 
ton to Wellington. As he’s a respectable-* 
looking man with grown-up daughters, I 
should think very likely he’s right.” 

“ Very likely,” said Peter. “ It’s an Amer¬ 
ican tree, is n’t it? ” 

“ Whether it is n’t or.whether it is,” said she, 
“one thing is undeniable :„you English are the 
coldest-blooded animals south of the Arctic 
Cirdle.” 

“ Oh — ? Are Wfe ? ” he doubted. 

“ You are that,” she affirmed, with sorrowing 
emphasis. 
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" Ah, well,’* he reflected, " the temperature 
of our blood doesn’t matter. We ’rej at any 
'rate, notoriously warm-hearted.” 

•“Are you indeed?” shfc exclaimed, “it 
you ard, it’s a mighty quiet kia*d of notoriety, 
let me tell # you, and a mighty cold kind of 
warmth.” 

Pater*laughed! 

" You ’re all for prudence and expediency.^ 
You ’re the slaves of your reason. You 4 ro 
dominated by the head, nrft by the heart. 
You’re little better than calculating-machines. 
Are you ever know^i, now, for instance, to risk 
earth arid heaven, and«Il things between them, 
on a sudden unthinking impulse? ” 

“ Not often, I daresay,” he admitted. 

“ And you sit there as serene as a bta/.en 
statue, and own it without a quaver,” she 
reproached him. 

“ Surely,” he urged, “ in ftiy character of 
Englishman,.it behQov’cs me to appear smug 
and self-&tisfied ? ” 

“You’re right,” she agreed. “ I wonder,” 
she continued, after a moment's pause, during 
which her eyes looked thoughtful,*“ I wonder 
whether you would fall upoVi and annihilate a 
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person who should venture to offer you a word 
of well-fneant advice.” 

“ I should sit as serene as a .brazen statue,' 
and receive it withdfut a quaver,” he promised. 

“ Well, then*” said she, ^leaning forward a 
.little, and dropping her voice, “why don’t 
yori, take your courage in both hands, and 
ask her?” 1 ' 

< Peter stared. 

“ Be guided by me — and do it,” she said. 

“ Do what ? ’"he puzzled. 

“ Ask her to marry you, of course,” she 
returned amiably. Then, without allowing him 
time to’shape an answer* “ Touche! ” she cried, 
in triumph.. “ I’ve brought the tell-tale colour 
to your cheek. And you a brazen statue ! 
‘They do not love who do not show their 
love.’ But, in faith, you show yours to' any 
one who ’ll be at pains to watch you. Your 
eyes bfewray you as often as ever you look at 
her. I had n’t observed f^ou for* two minutes 

i * 

by the clock, when I knew your secret as well 
as if you ’d chosen me for your confessor. 
But what’s holding you back? You can’t 
expect her' to do the proposing. Now curse 
me for a meddlesome Irishwoman, if you will 
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— but why d«n’t you throw yourself at her 
feet, and ask her, like a man ? ” 

“ How can I s'” said Peter, abandoning 
any desire he ’may have fell to beat about the 
bush. »Nay, indeed, it is very„^*>ssible he wel¬ 
comed, rather than resented, the Irishwoman’s 
“meddling.’’ 

“ ^Vhyt's to prevent you ?” said^hc. 

*“ Everything,” said he. 

“ Everything is nothing. What ? ” 

“ Dear lady ! She«is hideously rich,1br one 
thing.” 

“ Get away with vou ! ” was the dear lady*s 
warm expostulation. ‘.‘What has money to do 
yith the Question,.if a man’s in lc*c? But 
that’s the English of it — there you are with 
your cold-blooded calculation. You chain up 
youi natural impulses as if they were dangerous 
beasts. Her money never saved you from 
succumbing to her enchsyitmcnte. Why^hould 
it bar you frgm declaring your passion ? ” 

“ There’s a sort of tendency in society,” 
said Peter, “ to look upon the poor man who 
seeks th^hand of a rich vtoman as a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“A fig for the opinion ofteociety,” she cried. 
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« The only opinion you should'consider is the 
opinion of the woman you adore. I was an 
heiress myself; and when Teddy O’Donovarf 
proposed to me, upon my conscience I -believe 
the sole piece ( Q. f property Jt?e possessed in th.e 
world was a corkscrew. So much for her 
'ducats! ” 

Peter laughed.' 

“ Men, after coffee, are frequently in the 
hkbit of smoking,” said she. “ You have my 
sanction for a cigarette.' It will keep you in 
countenance.” 

• “Thank you,” said Peter, and lit his 
cigarette. 

“ And' surely, it’s a countenance you ’ll need, 
to be going on like that about her money. 
However—if you can find a ray of comfort in 
the information — small good will her future 
husband get of it, even if he is a fortune- 
huntec: for sht gives „the bulk of it away in 
charity, and I’m doubtful if she keeps two 
thousand a year for her own spending.” 

« Really ? ” said Peter ; and for a breathing- 
ipace it seemed to* him that there has a ray 
of comfortdn the information. 

“ Yes, you may rate her at two thousand a 
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year,” said Nfrs. O’Donovan Florence. “ 1 
suppose you can match that yourself. »So the 
disparity disappears.” 

Then-ay of comfort had flickered for a second, 
and goifc out. 

“ There are unfortunately other disparities,” 
he remarked gloomily. 

. “ Rut« name fin them,” said she. 

“ There’s her rank.” 

His impetuous adviser flung up a hand fcf 
scorn. 

“ Her rank, do you say ? ” she cried. “ To 
the mischief with hjr rank. What’s rank tfi 
love? A woman is only a woman, whether 
she calls herself a duchess or a dairy-fluid. A 
woman with any spirit would marry a hank- 
manager, if she loved him. A man’s a (nan. 
You'should n’t care that for her rank.” 

“That” was a snap of Mrs. O’Donovan 
Florence’s fingers. 

“ I suppose you lytow,” said Peter, “ that I 
am a Protestant.” 

“ 4re you — you poor benighted creature ? 
Well, that’s easily remedied! Go and get 
yourself baptised directly.” 

She waved her hand towards the town, as if 
349 
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to recommend his immediatt procedure in 
quest of a baptistery. 
u Peter laughed again. 

“ f’m afraid that’s more easily said than 
done.” 

“ Easy ! ” she exclaimed. “ Why, you’ve 
only to stand still and let yourself be sprinkled. 
It's the priest who does the work. T)on’t tell 
me,” she added, with persuasive inconsequence, 
‘*ithat you ’ll allow a little thing like being in 
love “with a woman to keep you back from 
professing the true faith.” 

“ Ah, if I were convinced that it is true,” he 
sighed* still laughing. 

“ What call have you. to doubt it? Aijd 
anyhow, what does it matter whether you ’re 
convinced or not ? I remember, when I was a 
school-girl, I never was myself convinced of 
the theorems of Euclid; but I professed them 
gladly, for the sake ofjthe marks they brought; 
and the eternal verities of mathematics remained 

t 

unshaken by my scepticism.” 

i“Your reasoning is subtle,” laughed Peter. 
“ But the worst of 4 it is, if I were teVi times a 
Catholic, ohe would n’t have me. So what’s 
the use ? ” 
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“ You never *can tell whether a woman will 
have you or not, until you offer yourself.. And 
etan if she refuses you, is that a ground^ fdr 
despair b My own husband asked me three 
tigaes, add three times I said «**$• And then 
he took to writing verses — and I saw there was 
but one way to stop him. So we were married. 
Asjc her f ask h6Y again—a’nd again. You 
can always resort in the end to versification. 
And now,”' the lady concluded, rising, "I 
have spoken, and I Ibave yon to your fate. 
I ’m obliged to return to the hotel, to hold a 
bed of justice. It appears that^ my innocent* 
darlings,*beyond there, innocent as they«look, 
have managed among them to brtak the 
electric light in my sitting-room. They ’re 
to be arraigned before me at three for. an 
instruction criminellc. Put what I’ve said in 
your pipe, and smoke it—’t is a mother’s 
last request. If I’ve not succeeded if de¬ 
termining you, don’t p’retend, at least, that 
I have n’t*,encouraged you a bit. Put *what 
I've $aid in your pipe, and see whether,4>y 
vigorous drawing, you can’^fan'the smoulder¬ 
ing fires of encouragement into a small blaze 
of determination.’' 
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Peter resumed his stroll backwards and for¬ 
wards c by the lakeside. Encouragement was 
all very well; but ... “ Shall I — shall 1 
not ? Shall I — shall I not ? Shall I <— shall 
I net ? ” THferCternal question went fick-tacfc, 
tick-tack, to the rhythm of his march. He 
glared at vacancy, and tried hard to make up 
his' mind.* 

“I’m afraid I must be somewhat lacking in 
decision of character,” he said, with pathetic 
wonder. 

Then suddenly he stamped his foot. 

“ Come ! An end to this tergiversation. Do 
it. Do it,” cried his manlier soul. 

“ I will” he resolved all at once', drawing„a 
deep breath, and clenching his fists. 

He left the Casino, and set forth to walk to 
Ventirose. He could not wait for the omni¬ 
bus, which would not leave till four. He 
mustistrike while his. will was hot. 

He walked rapidly in less than an hour he 
had ffeached the tall gilded grille of the park. 
He stopped for an instant, and looked up the 
straight avenue l of chestnuts, to the western front 
of the castle, softly alight in the afternoon sun. 
He put his hand upon the pendent bell-pull 
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of twisted iron? to summon the porter. In 
another second he would have rung, he»would 
Have been admitted! . . . And just then oftc 
of the little demons that inhabit the circumam¬ 
bient ait*, called lii% attention an aspect of 
the situation which he had not thought of. 

“Wait a bit,” it whispered in his ear. 
“ You, wgre there only yesterday. • It can't 
fail*, therefore, to seem extraordinary, your 
calling again to-day. You must be prepared 
with an excuse, an explanation.* But suppose, 
when you arrive, suppose that (like the lady 
in the ballad) she greets you with * a glance oP 
cold surprise’ — what then, my dear? «Why, 
tljen, it’s dbvious, you can’t allege the true 
explanation—can you? If she greets you 
with a glance of cold surprise, you ’ll h^ve 
your»answer, as it were, before the fact—- 
you ’ll know that there’s no manner of hope 
for you; and the time for passionate avcwals 
wili automatically defer'itself. But then — ? 
Hew will 'you justify your visit? Whcft face 
can you put on ? " 

“ H’m,** assented Petei^ “\here’s some¬ 
thing in that.” 

“There’s a great deaT iit that,” said the 
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demon. “ You must have am excuse up your 
sleeve, a pretext. A true excuse is a fine thing 
in its way; but when yo\i come to a serious 
emergency, an alternative false excus® is 
indispensable^’,, 

“ H’m,” said Peter. 

However, if there are demons in the atmos¬ 
phere, t^ere are' gods in the machine -— (Pa- 
raschkine even goes so far as to maintain ihat 
V, there are njore gods in the machine than 
have fever been taken fiom it.”) While Peter 
stood still, pondering the demon’s really rather 
•cogent intervention, his eye was caught by 
something that glittered* in the grass at the 
roadside. 

“ The Cardinal’s snuff-box,” he exclaimed, 
picking it up. 

The Cardinal had dropped his snuff-box. 
Here was an excuse, and to spare, Peter rang 
the ^ell. 
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XXIV 

And, like the lady in the ballad, sure enough, 
she greeted "his arrival with a glance of cold 
surpri^p. 

At all events, eyebrows raised, face unsmil¬ 
ing, it was a glance that clearly.supplementesl 
her spoken “How do you do?” by i tacit 
(perhaps self-addressed ?) “ What can bring 
him here ? ” 

You dr I, indeed, *or Mrs.’ O’Donovan 
FJorence, ift the fujness of our knowledge, 
might very likely have interpreted it rather as _ 
a glance of nervous apprehension. Anyhow, 
it wa» a glance that perfectly checked the im¬ 
petus of his intent. Something snapped and 
gave way wTthin him ; aod he weeded fur¬ 
ther signal that the occasion for passionate 
avowals w^s not th£ present. 

Anc^ thereupon befell a scene that was really 
quite too # absurd, that was* really childish — 
a scene over the memory of which, 1 must be¬ 
lieve, they themselves havfc sometimes laughed 
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together; though, at the moment, its absurd¬ 
ity held, for him at least, elements of the 
tragic. 

rfe met her in the broad gravelled carriage- 
sweep, before jtae great hall^-door. She had on 
her hat and gloves, as if she were just going 
‘ out. It seemed to him that she was a little 
pale; her^eyes seemed darker than ysual, and 
graver. Certainly — cold surprise, or nervous 
apprehension, .as you will — her Attitude was 
by no' means cordial, it was not on-coming. 
It showed none of her accustomed easy, half- 
humorous, wholly good-humoured friendliness. 
It wasfedecidedly the attitu'de of a person stand¬ 
ing off, ihut in, withheld. „ 

“ I have never seen her in the least like this 
before,” he thought, as he looked at her pale 
face, her dark, grave eyes; “ I have never 
' seen her more beautiful. And there is not 
one jingle atom of hppe for me.” 

“ How do you do? v ” she said, unsmiling — 
and waited, as who should invite him to state 
his errand. She did not offer him her hand: 
but, for that ntattefr, (she might havd 1 pleaded), 
she could not, very well: for one of her hands 
held her sunshade, and the other held an em- 
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broidered silk tag, woman’s makeshift for a 
pocket. t 

And then, capping the first pang of his dis¬ 
appointment, a kind of anger seized * him. 
After aM, what fight had she to receive him 
in this fashion ? — as if he were an intrusive 
stranger. In common civility, in common* 
justice, sjte owed*it to him to suppose that*he 
would not be there without abqndant reason. 

And nd\v, with Peter angjy, the absuj-d* 
little scene began. 

Assuming an attitude designed to be, in its 
own way, as reticent as hers , 4< I was passing 
your gate,” he expfaiqed, “ wh<*n I happened 
to find this, lying by the roadside. I*took the 
liberty of bringing it to you.” 

He gave her the Cardinal’s snuff-box, which, 
in spite of her hands’ preoccupation, she was 
able to accept. 

“ A liberty! ” he Roughs* grinding his 
teeth. “Ye^! No doubt she would have 
wished nfe to lea\fc it with the porteniat the 
lodge. No doubt she deems it an act of pffi- 
ciousnesf on my part to hatfe fbund it at all.” 

And his anger mounted. 

“ How very good of you,* she said. ** My 
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uncle could not think where 0 he had mislaid 
it.” 

• M I am very fortunate tb be the means of 
restoring it,” said* he. 

Then, afte£ a second’s ^suspensions as she 
said nothing (she kept her eyes on the snuff¬ 
box, examining it as if it were quite new to 
h c ef-), he lifted his hat, and bowed, preparatory 
to retiring down the avenue. 

* “ Oh, but m,y uncle will wish to thank you,” 
she ekclaimed, • looking 1 up, with a kind of 
start. “ Will you not come in ? . I — I will 
^ee whether he is disengaged.” 

Sh^ made a tentative movement towards the 
door. Che had thawed perceptibly. 

But even as she thawed, Peter, in his anger, 
froze and stiffened. *« “ I will see whether he is 
disengaged.” The expression grated. • And 
perhaps, in effect, it was not a particularly, fe¬ 
licitous expression. But if the pbor woman 
was suffering from nervous apprehension — ? 

“ L beg you on no acc&unt to disturb Car- 
disal Udeschini,” he returned loftily. “It is 
not a matter of the slightest consequence.” 

And even as he stiffened, she unbent. 

u But it is a Matter of consequence to him, 
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to us,” she sa?d, faintly smiling. “We have 
hunted high and low for it. We feared it was 
lost for good. It*must have fallen from his 
potket«when he was walking. He will wish to 
thank )tou.” 

“ I am more than thanked already,” said 
Peter. Alas (as Monsieur de la Pallisse has* 
safely. n<jted), when we aim td appear digniff&l, 
how often do we just succeed in appearing 
churlish. 

And to put a seal upon this ridiculous en¬ 
counter, to make it irrevocable, he lifted his 
hat again, and turned away. 

“ Oh,* very well,” murmured ’the Du^hessa, 
ip a voice that did not reach him. if it had 
reached him, perhaps he would have come 
back, perhaps things might have happened, I 
think there was regret in her voice, as well as 
despite. She stood for a minute, as he tramped 
down the 'avenue, and Jooked»after hirifc with 
those unusually dark,‘grave eyes. At last, 
makjng a. little gesture— as of regrcff? de¬ 
spite ? t impatience ? — she went into the house. 

w Herfi is your snuff-bo$,” she said to the 
Cardinal. 

The old man put dowri h& Breviary (he was 
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seated by an open window, getting through his 
office),* and smiled at the snuff-box fondly, ca¬ 
ressing it with his finger. A'fterwards, he shools 
it, opened it, and (took a pinch of snuff* 
“Where di,Jl you find iti” he enquired. 

“ It was found by that Mr. Marchdale,” she 
said, “in the road, outside the'gate. You 
must hava let it drop this mftrning, wheji you 
were walking with Emilia.” 

• “That Mr- Marchdale?” exclaimed the 
Cardinal. “ What a coihcidence.” 

“A coincidence — ?” questioned Beatrice. 

“ To be sure,” said he. “ Was it not to 
Mr. Marchdale that I owed it in ^he first 
instance# ” 

“ Oh — ? Was it ? I had fancied that you 
owqd it to me.” 

“Yes — but,” he reminded her, whilst the 
lines deepened about his humorous old mouth, 
“ but*as a reward of .my virtue in conspiring 
with you to convert Rim. And, b^ the way, 
how iS his conversion progressing ? ” 

The Cardinal looked up, with interest 
“ It is not progressing at all. I think there 
is no chance of it,” answered Beatrice, in a 
tone that seemed to Imply a certain irritation. 
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ft Oh — ? ” said the Cardinal. 

“ No,” said she. 

“ I thought .he Had shown ‘ dispositions * ? n 
said the Cardinal 

. “ Tha't was a Mistake. He has shown 
none. He # is a very tiresome and silly per¬ 
son. He is not worth converting,” she de¬ 
clared, succinctly. 1 

“ Good gracious! ” said the Cardinal. 

He resumed his office. But'every now atfd 
again he would pause, and Iftok out of the 
window, with the frown of a man meditating 
something; $hen would shake his head 
significantly, and take snuff. 


Peter tramped down the avenue, angry and 
sick.* 

Her reception of him had not only adminis¬ 
tered an instant death-blow to* his hop<J& as a 
lover, but jn ifs ungenial aloofness it had cruelly 
wounded his pride sfs a man. He felt snubbed 
and humiliated. Oh, true enough, she +iad 
unbent a little, towards the end. But it was 
the look with which she had fjrst greeted him —. 
it was the air with which sfie had waited for him 
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to state his errand — that stung, and rankled, 
and wcfuld not be forgottem 
*Ha was angry with her, angr.y with circum-* 
stances, with life, angry with Ijimself. 

“I am a fool — and a d«uble fool — and a 
triple fool,” he said. “ I am a fool ever to 
h^ve thought of her at all; a double fool ever 
to have allowed'myself to think so*much e of 
.her; a triple *and quadruple and t quintuple 
icfiot ever to have imagined for a moment that 
anything could Tome of it. I have wasted 
time enough. The next best thing to winning 
is to know wl\en you are beaten., I acknowl¬ 
edge ifiyself beaten. 1° will go back to Eng¬ 
land as £oon as I can get my boxes packed.” * 
He gazed darkly round the familiar valley, 
with eyes that abjured it. 

Olympus, no doubt, laughed. 
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XXV 

• ^ 

“ I shall back to England as soon as I can 
get my boxes packed.” 

, Bu{ took nu immediate Steps t® get tlf£in 
packed. 

“Hope/’ observes the clear-sighted Frensh 
publicist quoted in *the preceding Chapter, 
“ hope dies hard.” 

Hope, Peter fanned, had received its death 1 
blow th&t afternoon. .Already/that evening, 
if began td revive a little. It was v<*ry much 
enfeebled; it was very indefinite and diffident; 
but it was not dead. It amounted, perhapg, to 
nothing more than a vague kind of feeling that 
he would not, on the whole, make his departure 
for England quite so precipitate as, in tl%e first 
heat of his anger, the ffrst chill of his despair, 
he bad intended. * Piano, piano! He "would 
move .slowly, he would do nothing rash. •> 

But h $ was not happy, h£ was very far from 
happy. He spent a wretched night, a wretched, 
restless morrow. He walked about a great 
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deal — about his garden, and afterwards, when 
the darfinable iteration of his garden had be¬ 
come unbearable, he walked* to t;he village, and. 
took the riverside* path, unejer the poplars, 
along the racing Aco, and%followed it*, as thg 
paters paled and broadened, for l r forget how 
m^ny joyless, unremunerative miles. 

When Ife came home, faggSd out a#d dusty, 
.at dinner time,'Marietta presented^ visiting- 

catd to him, on her handsomest salver. She 

% * 

presented it with a flourish that was almost a 
swagger. 

Twice the size of an oi^linary .visiting-card, 
the fashion of it was roflghly thus: —* 


IL CARDLE UDESCHINI 

Sacr i Cottgr : Archiv: et Inscript i Prtef: 
Palazzo Udetrhini. 


* V 

And above the legend,'was pencilled,.in a 

smSll old-fash'mned hand, wonderfully neat and 

pretty: — 

“ To thank Marchdale for his courtesy 
in returning my snuff-box.” 
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“ The Lord*Prince Cardinal Udeschini was 
here,” said Marietta. There was a swagger in 
.her accent. There was also something in her 
ac«ent> that seemed # to rebuke Peter for his 
absenctf. 

“ I had inferred as much from this,” said he, 
tapping the card. “We English, you kno\^ 
are greqj. at putting two and two tpgethet*.* 

“ He came in a carriage,” said Marietta. 

“ Not really ? ” said her magter. 

“ Ang — veramente •” she afirmed 

“Was — was he alone?” Peter asked, an 
obscure little twinge of hop% stirring in hss 
heart. 

“ No, Signori no-” And then shf general¬ 
ised, with untranslatable magniloquence : “ Un 
amplissimo porporato non va mat solo.” 

Peter ought to have hugged her for that 
amplissimo porporato. But he.was selfishly en¬ 
grossed in his emotioas. 

“ Who was with hiitf ? ” He tried to throw 
th^ question out with a casual effect, aft effect 
of unconcern. 

“ Tift Signorina EmeliX ivlanfredi was with 
him,” answered Marietta, little recking how 
mere words can stab. 
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" Oh,” said Peter. 

"The Lord Prince Cardinal Udeschini was 
vei;y sorry not to see the Signorino,” continued 
Marietta. 

" Poor man*— was he ? , Ltt us trust that 
time will console him,” said Peter, callously. ’ 
« But, “ I wonder,” he asked himself, “ I 
wonder whether perhaps I was the .least bit 
hasty yesterday ? If I had stopped, t should 
have saved the Cardinal a journey hfcre to-day 

— I might havejknown that he would come, 
these Italians are so punctilious — and then, 
if. I had stopped«— if I had stopped — possibly 

— possibly — ’ l 

Possfbly what ? Oh, nothing. And yet, if he 
had stopped . . . wejl, at any rate, he would 
have gained time. The Duchessa had already 
begun to thaw. If he had stopped . . . .He 
could formulate no precise conclusion to that 
if; but^ he felt dimly remorseful that he had 
not stopped, he felt that he had .indeed been 
the lea»st bit hasty. And % his remorse was 
somehow medicine to his reviving fiope. 

“ After all, I sfcaroely gave things a fair trial 
yesterday,” he said. 

‘ And the corollaty *of that, of course, 
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that he might give things a further and fairer 
trial some other day. 

But his hqpe wa^ still hard hurt; {ie Ivas 
stfll irt a profound dejectfon. 

“ T^e Signorin®* is not eatifig his dinner,” 
cried Miyietta, fixing him with suspicious, 
upbraiding eyes. 

“ i n^er saicf I was,” he ’retorted. 

“ The # Signorino is not well ? ” she ques¬ 
tioned, anxious. 

“ Oh, yes — cost, lost; the*Signorino is well 
enough,” he answered. 

“The dinner” —you could perceive tlfat 
she brought herself vfith difficulty to fmime the 
• dread hypothesis “ the dinner is n®t good ? ” 
Her voice sank. She waited, tense, for his 
reply. 

* The dinner,” said he, “ if one may criticise 
without gating it, the dinner is excellent. I 
will have no aspersions cast ifyon my oook.” 

“ Ah T h-ti!” breathed Marietta, a tremu¬ 
lous sigh of relidf. 

“ It is not the Signorino, if is not the* din¬ 
ner, it % the world that is awry,” Peter went 
on, in reflective melancholy. “ *T is the times 
that are out of joint. *T is the sex, the Sex, 
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that is not well, that is not good, that needs a 
thorough overhauling and reforming.” 

“ Which sex ? ” asked Marietta. 

* » . 

“ The sex,” said Peter. “ By the unanimous 
consent of rhetoricians, thtfte is but ofie sex; 
the sex, the fair sex, the unfair sex, the gentle 
S“ex, the barbaric sex. We men do not form a 
se£,*we dornot evfin form a sect. We.areyoqr 
mere hangers-on, camp-followers, satellites — 
your things, your playthings — we are the 
mere shuttlecocks which ‘you toss hither and 
thither with your battledores, as the wanton 
Mood impels you. We are born of woman, 
we are twaddled and nursed by womanj we are 
governessed by woman ; subsequently, we are, 
beguiled by woman, fooled by woman, led on, 
put off, tantalised by woman, fretted and bul¬ 
lied by her; finally, last scene of all, we* are 
wrapped in our cerements by woman. Man’s 
life, birth, death,* turn upon woman, as upon a 
hinge. I have ever bSen a misanthrope, but 
now I "am seriously thinking of becoming a 
misogynist as Well. Would you advise me 
to do so?” 

“ A misogynist ? 4 What is that, Signorino ? ” 
asked Marietta. 
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“A woman-hater,” he explained; "one who 
abhors and forswears the sex; one vdio has 
.dashed his rose-coloured spectacles from his 
eyas, and sees woman as she really is, with no 
illusive'glamour* p«e who has fpund her out. 
Yes, I think I shall become a misogynist. It 
is the only way of rendering yourself invul* 
nerab|e, # V: is th« only safe *course # Duftng 
my walk this afternoon, I recollected, from the 
scattered pigeon-holes of memo/y, and arrangpd* 
in consequent order ,»at least »a score ftf good 
old appthegmatic shafts against the sex. Was 
it not, for example, in the gtfy beginning of 
days, \fas it not woman whos*e mortal taste 
brought sill into the world and all pur woe ? 
Was not that Pandora a woman, who liberated, 
from the box wherein they were confined^ the 
swasm of winged evils that still afflict us ? I 
will not remind you of St. John Chrysostom’s 
golden parable about a temple«and the tjiing it 
is constructed over. But I will come straight 
to tjie poyit, and »sk whether this is trwth the 
poet §ings, when he informs us roundly that 
* every floman is a scold at? heart ’ ? ” 

Marietta was gazing patiently at the sky. 
She did not answer. ' 
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** The tongue,” Peter resumed, “ is woman’s 
weapon, even as the fist is man’s. And it is a 
fa* deadlier weapon. Words break no bones. 
— they break hearts, instead. Yet wete men 
one-tenth part so ready «with their fists, as 
women are with their barbed and envenomed 
longues, what savage brutes you w’ould think 
us**- wouljJ n’t you ? — and ,what rushing 
trade the police-»courts would drive, to be sure. 
Tfcat is one of .the good old cliches "that came 
back to*me during my walk. All women are 
alike—there’s no choice amongst animated 
fashion-plates: that is another. A woman is 
the cr^ture of her temper*; her husband, her 
children, ^ind her servants v e Its victims : that 
is a third. Woman is a bundle of pins; man 
is her pin-cushion. When woman loves, ’t is 
not the man she loves, but the man’s flattery; 
woman’s love is reflex self-love. The man 
who marries puls himself in irons. * Marriage *• 
is a bird-cage in a garden. The Joirds without 
hankei»to get in; but the birds within kpow 
that there is no condition so enviable a t s that 
of the birds without?. Well, speak up.* What 
do you think? Do you advise me to become 
*a misogynist ? ” * 
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“ I do not understand, Signorino,” said 
Marietta. 

" Of course, yob don’t,” said Peter. “ Who 
ever could understand such^tuff and nonsense? 
That’s* the worst,»of it. If cfijly one could 
understand, if only one couid believe it, one 
might find peace, one might resign oneself, 
^ut %la$,*nd alas>! I have riever had any*feal 
faith in human wickedness; and now, try as I 
will, I cannot imbue my mind with any ml 
faith in the undesirability of woman. That is 
why you see me dissolved in tears, and unable 
to eat my dinner. ^Oh, to thiiTk, to think,” h*c 
cried wfth passion, suddenly breaking intp Eng- 
Jish, “ to think that less than a fortryght ago, 
less than one little brief fomjight ago, she was 
seated in your kitchen, sealed there familiarly, 
in her wet clothes, pouring tea, for all the world 
as if she was the mistress of the house! ” 

Days passed. He could neft go to Vantirose 
— or, anyjhow, he thou’ght he could not. He 
reverted to his old habit of living in Itis gar¬ 
den, haunting the riverside, kffiping watchful, 
covetou! eyes turned towafds the castle. The 
river bubbled and babble^; the sun shone^ 
strong and clear; his fountain tinkled; hi* 
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birds flew about their affairs; his flowers 
breathed forth their perfumes; the Gnisi 
frowned, the uplands westward laughed, the 
snows of Monte Sfioritd sailed under ev^ry 
colour of the q&lendar except their native white. 
All was as it had ever been — but oh, the 
difference to him. A week parsed. He 
caught no c glimpse of the Duchessa, Yet he 
took no steps '.to get his boxes packed. 
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XXVI 

And then Marietta fell ill. 

One morning, when she came into his rocyj», 
to bring hi? tea, anfi to open the Veneffan blinds 
that shaded his windows, she failed to salute 
him with her customary brisk *“ Buon' giorni , 
Signor ino.” 

Noticing which, and wonderijjg, he, from his, 
pillow, called ov.t, “ Buon’ giorno, Marietta.” 

“ Buon giorno , Signo\ino she returiftd — 
but in a whisper. 

“What’s the matter? J^»fhcrc cause for 
secrecy ? ” Peter asked. 

“ F have a cold, Signorino,” she whispered, 
pointing to* her chest. “ I cannot speak.” 

The Venetian blinds were up by this fime ; 
the room was full of sun. He looked a£ her. 
Something in her fate alarmed hitp. It seemed 
-tlrawn and set, it seemed flushed. 

“ Come here,” he said, with a certain per¬ 
emptoriness. ** Give me .ycsur hand.” 
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She wiped her brown old 'hand backwards 
and forwards acrdss her apron ; then gave it to 
him. 

It*was hot and dry. 

“Your cold is feverisl^” • he said* “You 
must go tohed, and stay there till the fever 
has passed.” 

I cannot go .to bed, Signprino,” |he replied. 

“ Can’t you,? Have you tried ? ” aslced'lie. 

“ No, Signorino,” she admitted.* 

“ Well, you jiever can tell whether you can 
do a thing or not, until you try,” said he. 
.“ Try to go to bed; and if at first you don’t 
succeed, try,'try again rf ” ' 

“ f cannot go to bed. Who would do 
the Sig’norino’s work ? ” was her whispered 
objection. 

1 ‘ Hang the Signorino’s work. The §igno- 
rino’s work, will do itself. Have you never 
observed that if you ponscientiously neglect ta 
do your work, it somehow manages to get 
done*without you? Yqu have^ a feverish 
cold; you must keep out of draughts; an<^ 
the only place where you can be sure of keep¬ 
ing out of draughts, is bed. Go to bed at 
once.” 
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She* left the room. 

But when Peter came downstairs, half an hour 
l^ter, he heard her moving in her kitchen. 

“•Marietta ! ”* he crted, entering that apart¬ 
ment wifh the mfcn^of Nemesis.*I thought 
I told you to go to bed.” 

Marietta cowered a little, and looked sheep¬ 
ish^ as, ops surprised in the ^lagraiy: fact 
misdemeanour. 

“Yes, Si^norino,” she whispered. 

“Well — ? Do you call 4his bed?” he 
demanded. 

“ No, Signorino,” she acknowledged. 

“ Do \ou wish to oblige me ?o put ypu to 
bpd ? ” he asked. . 

“ Oh, no, Signorino,” she xgp tested, horror 
in her whisper. 

“Then go to bed directly, ft you delay 
any longer^ I shall accuse you of wilful 
^subordination.” 

“ Bene, 0 Signorino reluctantly consented 
■Marietta. 

Peter strolled into his gart^di. Gigi, the 
gardener,* was working theft. 

“ The very man I most flesired to meet,” 
said Peter, and beckoned to him. “ Is there a 
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doctor in the village ? ” he enquired, when Gigi 
had approached. 

1£es, Signorino. The 'Syndic is a doctor 
— Dr. Carretaji.” 0 

“ Good,” saM Peter. “ f Will you go to the 
village, please, and ask Dr. Carretaji if he can 
'make it convenient to call here to-day ? 
Marietta is not *well.” 

“Yes, Signorino.” 

“ And stop a«bit,” said Peter. <p Are there 
such things as women in'the village ? * 

“ Ah, mach}, Signorino! But many, many,” 
answered Gigi,* rolling his dark eyes sympa- 
thetic?lly, and waving his hands. 

“I nqed but one,” said*Peter. A woman 
to come and arietta’s work for a day or 
two—cook^and clean up, and that sort of 
thing. Do you think you could procure me 
such a woman ? ” 

“ There is iiiy wife, Signorino,” suggested* 
Gigi. “ If she would Content the Signorino ? ” 

“ Oh ? I was n’t aware that you were married. 
A hundred fehqitations. Yes, your wife, by alL 
means. Ask her to come and rule as Marietta’s 
vicereine.” 

Gigi started for the village. 
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Pet'er went into the house, and knocked at 
Marietta’s bed-room door. He found*her in 
bed, with her rosiry in her hands. If sHe 
coufci not work, she would not waste her 
tigie. In Marietta** simple sdhcme of life, 
work and prayer, prayer and work, stood, 
no doubt, as alternative and complementary* 
duties.. 

“ But you are not half warmly enough 
covered up,” said Peter. 

He fetched his travelling-rug, and spread it 
over her. Then he went to the kitchen, where 
she had left a fire burning, am? filled a bottle* 
with ho? water. 

„ “ Put th?s at your feet,” he said, returning 
to Marietta. 

“ Oh, I cannot allow th^ Signori no to wait 
on me like this,” the old woman mustered 
voice to n^urmur. 

“The Signorino likes it —it afford* him 
healthful oxertrise,” Peter assured her. 

IV. Carnetaji came about noon, a fat rrtiddle- 
•aged man, with a fringe of black hair round 
an ivory-yellow scalp, a massive watch-chain 
(adorned by the inevita|>l<% pointed bit of 
coral), and podgy, hairy hands. But he 
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seemed kind and honest, and he seemed to 
know* his business. 

1 “£he has a catarrh of * the t larynx, with, I 
am afraid, a beginning of bronchitis,” • was 
his verdict. . 

“ Is there any danger ? ” Peter asked. 

“ Not the slightest. She must remain in 
b%*d, and* take‘frequent nc-urishmewt.. Hot 
milk, and nov/ and then beef-tea. I will send 
some medicine. But the great things are 
nourishment ahd warm'th. I will call again 
to-morrow.’'" 

Gigi’s wife came. She^was a,tall, stalwart, 
blackrbrowed, red-choeked young ‘ woman, 
and hey name (Gigi’s eyes flashed proudly, 
as he annoul.e^it) her name was Carolina 
Maddalena.,, 

Peter had to be in and out of Marietta’s 
room all day*, to see that she took her beef-tea 
and milk and fnedicine regularly. She dozecl 
a good deal. When ’she was aVake, she said 
her rdsary. 

But next day she was manifestly worse. 

“Yes—bronchitis, as I feared,” said the 
doctor. “Danger?, No — none, if properly 
looked after. Add a little brandy to her milk, 
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and See that she has at least a small cupful 
every half-hour. I think it would btf easier 
for you if you had*a nurse. Someone should 
be with her at night. There is a Convent of 
Mercy ht Venzon.v If you liHt, I will tele¬ 
phone for a sister.” 

“Thank you very much. I hope you wi!l,’ r 
sai,d P^t^ro 

And that afternoon Sister Schblastica arrived,, 
and established herself in the sick-room. # Sister 
Scholastica was young* pale, sctene, competent. 
But sometimes she had to send fS^Peter. 

“She refuses to # take her milk. Possibly 
she wilPtake it from you,” the sister »id. 

Then Pefer would assume a half-blpff (per¬ 
haps half-wheedling?) tone of r.lstcry. 

“Come, Marietta! You must take your 
milk.* The Signorino wishes it. You must 
not disobey the Signorino.” 

And Marietta, with & groaft, would *ouse 
herself, and fcfke it, Pefer S.okling the cup to 
her lips. 

On the third day, in the morning, Sister 
Scholastica said, “She imagines that she is 
worse. I do not think sp cnyself. But she 
keeps repeating that she is going to die. She 
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wishes to see a priest. I think it would make 
hqr feel easier. Can you send for the Par¬ 
rocco*? Please let,him l$now that it is not an 
occasion for jhe Sacraments, But it* wolild 
do her good* if he would cfcme and talk with 
fter.” . 

^Lnd the doctor, who arrived just then, hav¬ 
ing visiteS Marietta, confiftned tfie sister’s 
•opinion. , 

“She is no‘worse — she is, if anything, 
ralher better, tier malady is taking its nat¬ 
ural course/ $ut people of her class always 
fancy they are going to tdie, if. the£ are ill 
enough to stay in bed. e It is the panic of ig¬ 
norance.* Yes, I think it would do her good 
to see a priest, ''"Silt there is not the slightest 
occasion for <he Sacraments.” 

So Peter sent Gigi to the village fof the 
Parrocco.« And Gigi came back with the in¬ 
telligence that the Parrocco was away, making 
a retreat, and would not return tiH Saturday. 
To-day was Wednesday. 

“What shalfw? do now?” Peter asked of^ 
Sister Scholastica. 

“ There is Morisignor Langshawe, at Caste! 
Ventirose,” said the sister. 
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“Could I ask him to come ? ” Peter doubted. 

« Certainly,” said the sister. “Ini case of 
illness, the nearest, priest, will always .gladly 

So Peter despatched Gigi vrith a note to* 

Monsignor Langshawe. • 

And presently up drove # a brougham, with 
Gigi-oif°thc bo* beside the coachman. And 
from the brougham descended, not Mons.gnc* 
Langshawe, but Cardinal Udeschm. Jolted. 

bv Emilia Manfredi. ; ' 

7 Thc Cardinal gave Peter jM^hand, with, • 

smile so sweet, so. benign, so sunny-bright-. 

k was like music, Peter thought ftw* hke a 

silent anthem. q._*. 

« Monsignor Langshawe .vJl gone 
land, for his holiday. T have come m h,s 
place. Your man told me of your need, 

C f ll" Pl kno e w hot, to thank' yo* Emi-' 
nence," Peter murmured, and conducte > 

“‘iillolasta genuflfcttd, and kissed the 
Cardinal's ring, and received his Benediction. 

Then she and Peter withdrew, and went mtp 
the garden. #gj 
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The sister joined Emiiia, and they walked 
backwards and forwards together, talking. 
Peier gat on his rustic bench, smoked cigar- , 
ettes, and waited. 

Nearly an HdUr passed. 

At length the Cardinal came out. 

Peter rose, and went forward to meet him. 

The Cardinal Was smiling^ but aijouf hjg 
eyes there was a *suggestive redness. 

V Mr. Marchdale,” he said, “your house¬ 
keeper is in great*distress 6f conscience touch¬ 
ing one or tw<fe offences she feels she has been 
gftilty of toward? you. They seem to me, in 
frankness, somewhat trifling. But I hannot 
persuade l^er to accept my view. Sh*e will not 
be happy till sh«*4as asked and received your 
pardgn for them.” 

“ Offences towards me ? ” Peter wondered. 

“ Unless excess of patience with a v?ry trying 
employer constitutes ai> offence, she has been 
guilty of none.” 

“Nefer mind,” said the .Cardinal. “ IJer 
conscience accuser her — she must satisfy it. 
Will you come ? ” * 

The Cardinal sat^owu at the head of Mari- 
etta’s bed, and took her hand. 
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“*Now, dear,” he said, with the gentleness, 
the tenderness, of one speaking to a*beloved 
child, “ here. is *Mr. Marchdale. T«J1 ftim 
what ^ou have on your mind. He is ready to 
iiear and to forgive you.” 

Marietfci fixed her eyes anxiously on Peter's 
/ace. 

•, “ Fin?,” she whispered, “1 wish»to beg* tm. 
Signorino to pardon all this trbuble I am mak¬ 
ing 1 for him. I am the Signormo’s servant; l>ut 
instead of serving, I*make trfluble forliim.” 

She paused. The Cardinal^lfciled at Peter. 

Peter answered >,“ Marietta, if you talk lifcc 
that, you will makefile Signorino cr\% You 
< are the best servant that ever lived. # You are, 
putting me to no trouble at •;!!? You are giv¬ 
ing me a chance — whiclCl should be glad of, 
exdept that it involves your suffering — to 
show my«affection for you, and fny^ gratitude.” 

“There, dear,” said the Cardinal to her 
“ you seer the Signorino makes nothing of that. 
Now the *next thing. Go on.” 

“ I* have to ask the Signori no’s forgiveness 
for my impertinence,” whispered Marietta. 

“Impertinence — ?” faltered Peter. “You 
have never been impertinent.” 
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“ Scusty Signorino ,” she went on, in her Whis¬ 
per. “ I have sometimes contradicted the Si- 
gnorinp. I contradicted thd Signorino when 
he told me that St. Anthony o£ Padua was born 
1 in Lisbon. It*is impertineat of a servant to 
contradict her master. Add now his most 
high Eminence says the Signorino was right. 

I bbg the Signorino to forgive me.’o^ 

Again the Cardinal smiled at Peter. 

You dear old"woman,” Peter half laughed, 
half sobbed, “ hoW can yod ask me to forgive 
..a mere difffttfrce of opinion? You — you 
dear old thing.’ 4 . 

The Cardinal smiled, avid patted Marietta’s 
,»hand. r 

“The Signorino is too good,” Marietta 
sighed. 

“ Go on, dear,” said the Cardinal. 

“I have been guilty of the deadly sin of 
‘ evil speaking, i have spoken evil of the' 
Signorino,” she went on. “ I said — I said to 
people —that the Signorino was simple — that 
he was simple and natural. I thought so then. 
Now I know it is riot so. I know it ‘is only 
that the Signorino i® English.” 

Once more the Cardinal smiled at Peter. 
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A^ain Peter half laughed, half sobbed. 

"Marietta! Of course 1 am simple and 
• natural. At least/1 try to be. Come ! Ldok 
up* Smile. Promise you*will not worry about 
these things any* nwre. ” 

She looked up, she smiled faintly. 

" The Signorino is too good,” she whfspereS. 

% After**. little, interval of silence, “ r*5bw, 
dear,” said the Cardinal, “ the last thing of 
all.” 

Marietta gave a ’groan, turning her head 
from side to side on her pillSJfc 

" You need not be afraid,” sllid the Cardinal. 
" Mr. Marchdale wilk certainly forgive you.” 

“ Oh-h-*h,” groaned Marietta. She stared 
at the ceiling for an instant. * 

The Cardinal patted HPr hanj^ “ Courage, 
courage,” he said. 

“ Oh —jr Signorino mio ,” she groaned again, 
’"this you never can forgive hne. It it about ' 
the little »pig, the pofcelltno . The Signorino 
remembers the little pig, which he* called 
Francesco ? ” 

"Yes’” answered Peter. 

"The Signorino told me to take the little 
pig away, to find a home for him. And f 
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told the Signorino that I would take him to 
my nephew, who is a farmer, towards Fogliamo. 
Thfe Signorino remembers ? ”• 

“Yes,” answered 0 Peter, “Yes, you dear 
c old thing. I .remember.” 

Marietta drew a deep breath, summoned her 
utmost 1 fortitude. 

“•Well, l did not take hirp, to my pephew. 
The — the Signorino ate him.” 

peter could hardly keep from laughing. He 
could oriiy utter a kind of 'half-choked “ Oh ? ”' 
‘*Yes,” wi^jpered Marietta. “He was 
bought with the Signorino’s money. I did 
not lik^ to see the Signorino’s money lasted. 
,So I deceived the Signori no„ You ute him as e 
a chicken-pasty.” 

This time Peter' did laugh, I am afraid. 
Even the Cardinal — well, his smile was peril¬ 
ously near a titter. He took a big 4 pinch of 
‘■snuff. c 

“ I killed Francesco, and I deceived the 
Signoriho. I am very sorry,” Marietta said. 
Peter knelt down at her bedside. 

“ Marietta ! Yohr conscience to6 sensi¬ 
tive. As for killing Francesco — we are all 
mortal, he could not fiave lived forever. And 
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as fer deceiving the Signorino, you did it for 
his own good. I remember that chicken- 
pasty. It was thfe best chicken-pasty 1 hkvc 
ev$r tasted. Tou must ifot worry any more 
about the little* pjg.” 

Marietta turned* her face towards him, and 
smiled. 

“TheJSignorino forgives his servant ?’*«he 
Whispered. 

Peter eould not help it. tfe bent forward* 
„and kissed her browa old cheek. 

“ She will be easier now,” sa*d%fhe Cardinal. 
“ I will stay with her a little lc*)ger.” 

Peter went out*. * Xhe scene had been child 
ish — do you say ?.— ridiculous, almost farcical 
‘indeed? And yet, somehow, it s'eemed to 
Peter that his heart was«ifull of unshed tears. 
At the same time, as he thought of the Cardi¬ 
nal, as he saw his face, his smile, as he heard 
•the intonations of his voice, she wdrds had 
spoken, as,h» thought-of the way he had lurid 
Marietta’s, hand a.nd patted it at the same 
time a kind of strange joy s<»e*med to fill his 
* heart,’a* strange feeling of* exaltation, of en¬ 
thusiasm. 

« What a heavenly old*man,” he said. 
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In the garden Sister Scholastica and Emilia 
were still walking together. 

.They halted, when Pet^r came out; and 
EmiliS, said, “With yo\ir consent, Signore, 
Sister Scholastica has accepted me as h^r lieu¬ 
tenant. I will come evei'y morning, and sit 
vith Marietta during the day. That will re¬ 
lieve the sister, \vho has to be up with her at 
night.” 

‘ And every morning after that, Enjilia came, 
walking through the paj-k, and crossing the 
rivtr by th^J adder-bridge, which Peter left 
now permanently in its position. And once 
or twice a week, in the afternoon,'the Cardinal 
woulcf drive up in the brougham, §nd, having 
paid a little visit to Marietta, would drive 
Emilia home. V3 

In the si(hc-room Emilia would read to 
Marietta, or ( say the rosary for her. 

Marietta. meijded steadily day by day. A£ 
the end of a fortnight, she was .able to leave 
her bed for an hour or two in the* afternoon, 
and sit in the sun in the garden. Then Sister 
Scholastica went back to her convent dt Ven- % 
zona. At the end of the third week Marietta 
'could be up all day. • But Gigi’s stalwart Caro- 
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• * 

lina Maddalena continued to rule as vicereine 
in the kitchen. And Emilia continued to 
•come every morning 

* Why does the Duchessa never come s * 
Beter wondered. *It would b£ decent of her 
to come and see thd poor old woman." 

Whenever he thought of Cardinal Udes- 
clyni,.thrf same strange feeling of *joy wotild 
spring up in- his heart, wiiifh he had felt; 
when he nad left the beautiful old nijin with 
■Marietta, on the da*y of hi? first visit. ^In 
the beginning he could oniy"gi/e this feel¬ 
ing a very general, and indefinite expression. 
“ He fs a man wh<S renews one’s faith in 
things, w!*o renews one’s faith in human 
nature.” But gradually, I suppose, the feel¬ 
ing crystallised; and at # last, in due season, 
it fdund for itself an expression that was not 
so indefinite. 

It was in the afterribon, a*nd he hifti just 
conducted * th*c Cardinal and Emilia to their 
carryigc. He stood at his gate a minute, 
•and watched the carriage as jt foiled away. 

“ What a fieavenly old man, what a heavenly 
old man," he thought. 

Then, still looking after the carriage, before 
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turning back into his garden, he heard himself 
repeat,* half aloud — 

‘•Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life toothy neighbour’s cr^pd hath lent.” 

The words had come tt> his lips, and were 
pronounced, were addressed to his mental 
imdge of,the Cardinal, without any© £OQscio,us 
act of volition *on his part. He heard them 
\^th a soVt of surprise, almost as if’some one 
else hid spoken them. • He could not in the 
least remembdC what poem they were from, he 
tould not everf" remember what poet they were 
by. ( Were they by Emerson ? It w£s years 
since he had read a line of £merson’s. 

All that evening the couplet kept running 
in bis head. t And rile feeling of joy, of enthu¬ 
siasm, in his heart, was not so strange now. 
But I think it was intensified. 

The next tirrffe the Cardinal arrived at Villa 
Floriano, and gave Peter his hand, Peter did 
not m%rely shake it, English fashion, as he had 
hitherto done. * 

The Cardinal looked startled. 

Then his eyes searched Peter’s face for a 
second, keenly interrogative. Then they soft- 
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eiied*; and a wonderful clear light shone in 
them, a wonderful pure, sweet light. . 

, “ Bent dicat te fjmnipotois Dcus, Pater, 'et 
Films,'ct Spiritus Sdnctus* he said, making 
the Sign of th£ Gross. 
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xxvli 

p at.the castle, Cardinal Udeschin,i waswalk- 
g backwards and forwards on the terrace, 
reading hie Breviary. 

Beatrice was seated under the white awning, 
at t the t^errace-end, doing some kind of needle¬ 
work. ... 

Presently the Cardinal came to a standstill 

near her, and 'closed his, bpok,. putting his 
finger# in it, to keep thfe place. 

« It will be, of course, a’great loss to Casa 
Udeschini, when you marry,” he remarked. 
Beatrice locked u'f>, astonishment on her 

“ When, I tharry ? ” she exclaimed. " Well, 
if ever* there was a thunderbolt from a clear 

sky 1” 

And she laughed. 

«y es _ when you marry,” the Cardinal 
repeated, with conviction. “ You are a young 
woman —you artf .twenty-eight years old. 
You will marry. It is only right that you 
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should marry. You have not the vocation . 
for a religious. Therefore you must *nurry. 
But it will be. a great los^ to the house of 
Udtschlni.” 

.“Sufficient for thfe day is theVvil thereof/’ 
said Beatrice, laughihg again. “ I haven’t the 
remotest thought of marrying. I shall never 

u • % 

myrry# - 

u II ne Jaut jamais dire a la font nine > je ne, 
boirqi pas de ton eau his Eminence cautioned 
her, whilst the lines* of *hurfiour about Jus 
mouth emphasised themselves* and his grey 
eyes twinkled. “ Qther things <;qual, marriage 
is as much the projn* state for the laky, as 
telibacy is the prbper state for the clergy. 
You will marry. It would be selfish of us to 
oppose your marrying. You ought to marry. 
But *it will be a great loss to the family — it 
will be a great persona! loss to me.. You are 
as dear to me as any*of my blood. *1 am 
always forgetting that we are uncle and niece 
by sourtes? only.’* 

• “1 shall ijever marry. JBut nothing that 
can happen to me can ever make the faintest 
difference in my feeling fyr*you. I hope you. 
know how much I love you?” She looked 
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into his eyes, smiling her love. “ Yoti are 
only my uncle by courtesy ? But you are 
more, than an uncle — you haye been like ar 
father to me, ever since f left my convint.* 
The Cardm&l returned htr smile. 

“ Carissima,” he murrrtured. Then, “ It 
' will be a matter of the utmost importance to 
m£, however,” he went on,.“ that,* when the 
# time comes, yob should marry a good man, a 
suitable man—-a man who will ’love you) 
whom you will love'—ahd, if possible, a man 
who will not altogether separate you from me, 
who will perhaps love rpe, a little too. It 
would send me in sorrow to my grave, if you 
should marry a man who was not’ worthy of, 
you.” 

“1 will guard against that danger by not 
marrying at all,” laughed Beatrice. 

“ No — yoti will marry, some day,” said the 
Cardinal. “ Ahd I Wish you to remember 
that I shall not oppose your marrying — pro¬ 
vided‘the man t is a good man. Felipe will not 
like it — Guido' will pull a long nose — but I; 
at least, will take your part, if I can'feel that 
the man is good* Good men are-rare, my 
dear; good husbands are rarer still. I can 
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think, for instance, of no man in our Roman 
nobility, whom I should be content to see you* 
t marry. Therefore I hope you will not maory 
a JLonjan. You w#uld he more likely to 
marry one of y*u^ own countrymen. That, # 
oT course, would dpuble the loss to us, if it 
should take you away from Italy. But r»-< 
member^ # if he is a man whom I # can think 
worthy of you, you may count upon me as an 1 
ally.” 

Me resumed his walk, reppeijing his Breviary. 

Beatrice resumed her needlcavork. Bur*shc 
found it difficult to fix her attention on it» 
Every mow‘and*therj, she wotfld leave her 
needle stuck across.its seam, let the work drop 
to her lap, and, with eyes turned vaguely up 
the valley, fall, apparency, into a muse. . 

“ I wonder why he said all that to me ? ” 
was the question that kept posing itself. 

By and by the Cardinal closed hisf Breviary, . 
and put it .in. his pocket. I suppose he had 
finished hi* office for the day. Then h« came 
£nd*sat down in one of the’wicker chairs, 
under ‘tke awning. On the table, among the 
books and things, stood a c|rafe of water, some 
tumblers, a silver sugar-bowl, and a crystal* 
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dish full of fresh pomegranate seeds.. It 
‘looked .like a dish full of unset rubies. The 
Cardinal poured some water into a tumbler, 
added a lump of’^ugar.and k spootvful^of 
pomegranate ,%teds, stirred^tbe mixture till it 
became rose-coloured, anc^ drank it off in *a 
gfcries ‘of little sips. 

VPWhatjs the.matter, Beatrice he asked, 
all at once. 

Beatrice raisedjter eyes,, perplexed* 

“ Tlfe matter -r- ?. Is anything the mattef ? ” 

‘*Yes,” said*the Cardinal; “something is 
the matter. You are depressed, you are 
nervous, you ire not yo^rsfelf. I have*noticed 
it for many days. Have you something on 
your mind ? ” 

“Nothing in the world,” Beatrice answered, 
with an appearance of great candour. “ I < had 
not noticed that I was nervous or depressed.” 

“ \ye aVe entering October,” said the Car% 
dlnal. “ I must return.to Rome- I have been 
absent? too long already. I must Return next 
week. But I 6hould not like to go iway^ 
with the feeling that you are unhappy.” 

“ If a thing weje needed to make me un~ 
•happy, it would be die announcement of your 
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intended departure,” Beatrice said, smiling. 

“ But otherwise, I am no more unhappy than 
it is natural to be* Life, after all, is n't su<Jh a 
furiously gay *busine;ss as to keep one perpet¬ 
ually singing at*i dancing — is^it? But I am 
hot especially unhappy.” 

“ H’m,” said tile Cardinal. The*, in # a 
minute, “ You will come \o Rome in , # No- 
vem6ei f , I suppose ? ” he asjted. 

“Yes*—towards the end of November, 4 
jthmk,” said Beatrice. 

The Cardinal rose, and begin to walk back- < 
wards and forwards again. 

In ft littlfc whHenhe sound o£carriage-whecls- 
could be beard, in the sweep, round the*corner 
of the house. 

The Cardinal looked at his watth. 

“ Here is the carriage,” he s!iid. “ I ^nust 
go down and see that poor c^d woman. . . . 
Do you'know,” he added, # aftcr <a moment’s 
hesitation “,I think jt would be well if you 
were to go with me.” 

3\ shadow came into Beatrix’s eyes. 

“ Wiiat good would that do ? ” she asked. 

«It would give her pleasure, no doubt. 
And besides, she is one at your parishioner*, m 
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it were. I think you ought to go. You have 
never been to see her since she fell ill.” 

Oh — well,” said Beatrice. 

She toas plainly u»willing. But she went to 
put on her things. # 

In the carriage, when they had passed the 
village «nd crossed the bridge, as they were 
bowjing. along the t straight white road that led 
Uo the villa,*“ Wjiat a long timlS it is suite* Ms! 
Marchdalq, has been at Ventirose,” remarked 
Cardinal. 

“Oh—? Is |t? ” responded Beatrice, with 
indifference. 

“ It is more-than three weeks, £ think— it 
is nearly a month,” the Cardinal saic^ 

“ Oh — ? ” said she. 

“ He has had his hands full, of course; he 
has had little leisure,’^ the Cardinal pursued. 
“ His devotion^ to his poor old servant has 
.Seen quite «admiyible. But now that she is 
practically recovered, he. will be freer.” 

“Ye.V’ said Beatrice. 

“ He is a y6yng man whom I like very 
much,” said the Cardinal. “ He is .intelligent; 
he has good manners; and he has a fine sense 
of the droll. Yes, he#has wit— a wit fhat you 
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seldbm find in an Anglo-Saxon, a wit that is 
almost Latin. But you have lost your.interesf 
in him ? That is because you despair of •his 
cdfcvetsion ? ” 

, " I confess f a«i not greatly, interested it\, 
him,” Beatrice answered. “And I certainly 
have no Fiopes of his conversion.” 

* The£*irdinal^miled at his ring. # H<f ojAmed 
his snuff-box, and inhaled a long deliberate 
piijch of snuff. 

“Ah, well — wfco’can tell it” he saicf. “ BuT 
— he will be free now, and it? is so long^ince 
he has beet} at the # castle—had ^ou not better 
ask him to luncheon.or dinner?” 

“Why’should 1 ? ” answered Beatrice. “ 1^ 
he does not come to Ventirose, it is presum¬ 
ably because he docs n»t care jo come. If he 
dots care to come, he needs no invitation. He 
knows that he is at liberty » call whenever 
he likes.” 

“ But ft &ou!d be’civil, it would be neigh¬ 
bourly, to ask him to a mejl,” the Cardinal 
submitted. 

“ And it would put hinf in the embarrassing < 
predicament of having either to accept against 
his will, or to decline an*d appear ungraciouf,” 
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submitted Beatrice. “No, it is evident "that 
Ventirose does not amuse him.” 

“ Bene^ said the Cardinal “ Be it as you 
wish.” 

But when thfy reached Viila*Floriano, Peter 
was not at home. 

®“ He has gone to Spiaggia for the day,” 
Emctia informed them. 

Beatrice (the 'Cardinal fancied) looked at 
onpe relieved and. disappointed. 

Marietta was seated in the sun, in a sheltered 
corner of the gartlen. 

• While Beatrice talked with her, tjhe Cardinal 
walked^ about. 

Now it so happened that on Peter’s rustic „ 
table a book lay open, face downwards. 

T|ie Cardinal saw the book. He halted in 
his walk, and glanced round the garden, as if 
to make sure that he was not observed. He 
•tapped ,his snuff-bbx, and took a pinch of snuff. 
Th*en he appeared to meditate for ah instant, the 
lines abtmt his jnouth becoming very marljed 
indeed. At last, Swiftly, stealthily, almost with 
the air of a man committing felony* he slipped 
his snuff-box under the open book, well under 

so that it was completely covered up. 
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Oh the way back to Ventirose, the Cardinal 
put his hand in his pocket, 

“ Dear mcj” fie suddenly exclaimed* H * I 
hifce lbst my snuff-ttox again." 1 ie shook his 

Ijead, a*s one whb ngcognises a fotality. “ I aim 
always losing it.” 

" Are you sure you had it with you ? ” BcV 
ttice £sfc«d. 

“ Oh, yes, I think 1 nad* it with me. « 
should hhve missed it before this, if* I had 
ft at home. I must hate dropped it in Mr. 
Marchdale’s garden.” 

“ In that case it will probfbiy be found,” 
• > * * 
said Beatrice. 


Peter had gone to Spiaggia, Uimagine, itj the 
hope of meeting Mrs. O’Donovan Florence; 
but the printed visitors’ list theft: tojd him that 
she had left nearly a fortnight since. On his 
return to die* villa, he \vas greeted by Marietta 
with the pfoud tidings that he* F.xcellcficy the 
Duchessa di Santangiolo had fx-en to sec her. 

«Oh*—?* Really ? " he‘questioned lightly. 
(His heart, I think, droned a heat, all the 
same.) 
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“Ang,” said Marietta. “She came with 
the most Eminent Prince Cardinal. They 
carrie i$ the carriage. She sfayed. half an hour. 
She was very gracious.” 

“ Ah ? ” said/Peter. “ I qjn ^lad to hfcar it.” 

“She was beautifully dressed,” said Marietta. 
# “ Of that I have not the shadow of a doubt,” 
said*1ie. 

“The Signorlna Emilia drove away with 
thtm,” sai!l she. 

“ Dear, dear ! • What a chapter of advent 
.tures,” was his Comment. 

' He went to his rustic table, and picked up 
his bqpk. 

“ How the deuce did that come there ? ” he. 
wondered, discovering the snuff-box. 

It was, in truth, an «dd place for it. A car¬ 
dinal may inadvertently drop his snuff-box, t© be 
sure. Buttf thfe whole College of Cardinals to¬ 
gether had dropped a snuff-box, it would hardly* 
have fallen, of its own weight, thrdugh the cov¬ 
ers of an open book, to the under-side thereof, 
and have left withal no trace of its passage. 

“ Solid matter will not pass through solid 
matter, without fraction — I learned* that at 
school,” said Peter. 9 
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Tlie Inference would be that someone h»4, 
purposely put the^nuff-box there. 

But who ? • , 

Cardinal himself?* In the name of 
reason, why? 

Emilia £ Nonstfhse. 

Marietta ? Absurd. 

The iXi— 

A wild surmise darted through Peter*9 soul* 

Could it be? Could if conceivably bft?. 
Was it possible that — that — was it pos¬ 
sible, in fine, that this was a Icind of signal, f 
kind of summons & 

Oh, no,jio, no. And yet—and yet 

No, certainly not. The idea was prepos-' 
terous. It deserved, and (I trust) obtained, 
summary deletion. 

“’Nevertheless,” said Peter, “it’s a long 
yhile since I have darkened the* doors of 
Ventirose. And a poor excuse is bettef than 
none. And anyhow, the Cardinal will fcje glad 
to Ivive his - snuff.” 

The ladd<y*bridge was in.its place. 

He crossed the Aco. 
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xxvm 

£Ie classed the Aco, and'struck bravely for¬ 
ward, up the smooth lawns, under the bending 
trees, towsft'ds the castle. 

The sun was setting. The irregular mass 
of buildings stooti out in varying s’hades. of* 
blu^, against varying* dying shades of red. 

Half way there, Peter stopped, and looked 
back. 

Th* level sunshine titrned the black forests 
of the Gnisi to shining forests of bronze, and 
the foaming cascade that leapt down its side to 
a cascade of Kquid gbld. The lake, for the 
greater part, ls^ in shadow, violet-grey through 
a pearl-gmy veil of mist; but along.the oppo¬ 
site' shore it caught the light, and gleamed a 
crescent of quicksilver, with roseate* reflections. 
The three sndy-summits of Moflte Sfiqrito, 
at the valley’s end fc seemed almostjnsubetantiafr 
— floating forms of luminous pink vapour, 
above the hazy horizon, in a pure skyintensely 
blue. 
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• 

fi. familiar verse came into Peter’s mind.' 

“Really,** he said to himself, “ down to the 
very ‘cataract leaping in glory,’ 1 believe they 
jnust have pre-arranged*the scene, feature for 
feature, to illustrate it.”’ jfyid he began to 
’ repeat the vtvW, musical lines, under his 
breath . 

But about midway oi them he was •inter- * 
rupled.* 

“ It’s not altogether a bad sort ®f view—-'is 
if?” a voice asked, behyiS him. 

Peter faced about. 

On a marble bench, under a feathery aca<ja,‘ 
a fe%yards awayja^lady was seated, looking at 
him, smjljng. . # 

Peter’s eyes met hers — and suddenly Ws 
heart gave a jump. ^Then it stood dead still 
for a second. Then it flew* off, racing peril¬ 
ously. Oh, for the best reasons in the world. 
There was something in her cycj, there was a 
glow, a §oftacss, that seemed — that scorned*. 

But thereby hangs my talc. 

• She was dressed in whit£. She Sad some 
big’biight-^eliow chrysanthemums stuck in hy 
belt. She wore no hat. .Her hair, brown and 
warm in shadow, sparkled, where the *sun 
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tovfched it, transparent and iridescent, like 
crinkly threads of glass. 

“You'do not think it altogether bad — I 
hope ? ” she questioned, arching her eyebrows 
slightly, with % droll litfle assumption of 
concern. 

^Peter's heart was racing"—but he must 
answer her. 

“1 was just wofidering,” he^answered, With' 
tolerably successful feint of composure, 
“^whether one might not safely call it alto- c 
gethei* good.” 

“Oh — ?” she exclaimed. 

. She threw back her head,*and examined the 
pfospec* critically. Afterwards, she,Returned 
her gaze to Peter, with an air of polite readi¬ 
ness to defer to his opinion. 

“ It is not too> sensational ? Not too much 
like a landscape- on the stage ? ” 

“ We must judge it leniently,” said he; “ we 
must remember that it is’only unaided Nature. 
Besides,” he added, “ to be meticulously truth¬ 
ful, there is a spaciousness, there is a vivacity 
pi the light and colpur, there is a sense of 
depth and atmosphere, that we should hardly 
find in a landscape on the stage.” 
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“Yes —perhaps there is,” she admitted 
thoughtfully. 

And with that,.they looked into each other’s 
ey*s, <and laughed. t 

t “Are you aav^re,” the lad^.asked, after a 
brief silence, “ th^t it is a singularly lovely 
evening? * 

“1 Jyye a fyndred reasons for .thinking it 
so,” Peter answered, with thtr least approacji* 
to a meaning bow. 

In the lady’s fag: th<frc flickered, •perhaps , 
for half a second, the faintest light, as of a 
comprehending and unrcscnt&il smile. Bift 
she w€nt on, with fine detachment — 

“ How’talm and still it is. The wohderfirl 
peace of the day’s compline. It seems as if 
the earth had stopped breathing — docs n’t it ? 
The birds have already gone to bed, though 
the sun js only just setting..* It is the hour 
v*hen they are generally aoisiesf; but, they, 
have gone to bed the sparrows and the 
finches, the snatchers and thp snatch«d-from, 

► are equal in the article of sleep. That is be¬ 
cause fliey feel the touch of autumn. Hovf 
beautiful it is, in spite of tts sadness, this first 

touch of autumn — it isVikc sad distant music. 
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Can you analyse it, can you explain it?' There 
is no chijl, it is quite warm, and yet one knows 
somehow that autumn is ijere. The birds 

tf 

know ft, and have gone to bed.' In another 
month they wifi be flying away, to Africa and 
the Hesperides — all of thqpi except the spar¬ 
rows, who stay all winter. I wonder c how they 
get on dtfring the winter, with^ no goJ<^figche$ 
*tp snatch from ? *' 

v She turhed to Peter with a look of »respect- * 
feP enquiry, as oqe appealing to an authority 

for information. ‘ 

« 

• “ Oh, they sgatch from each other, during 
the winter,” he* explained. “It is thifef rob 
thief, w^iien honest victims aremot forthcoming. 
And — what is more to the point—they must 
keep their beaks in, aga : nst the return of the 
goldfinches with' the spring.” 

The DuchesSh—for I scorn to dqceive the 
t trustfjil reader longer;, and (as certain fines 
moucheSy despite my efforts at ’concealment, 
may ere this have suspected) the mysterious 
lady was no one else—the Duchessa gaily' 
■laughed. 

“Yes,” she said, 0 “ the goldfinches will re¬ 
turn with the spring.' But isn’t that rather 
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foolish of them ? If I were a goldfinch, I think 
I should make my abode permanent in the 
sparrowless south!” 

There is no sparrowle^ south,” sakl Peter. 

Spaftows, alasf, abound in cvcV latitude ; anti 
the farther south you go, the fiercer and bolder 
and more impudent they become. In J^irica 
«nd •tW.’c Hespfrides, which you *havc fien- < 
tioned, they not infrequently attack the cara¬ 
vans, pSck the eyes out of the camels, and are 
‘sometimes even known‘to carry off ^ ijian^i. 
whole •man, vainly strugglitfg in their inexor¬ 
able talons. Th<;rc is no sj^rrowless south. 
But as for’the goldfinches returning—^t is the 
instinct of us bipeds to return. Plumed anj| 
plumeless, we all return to something, what 
though we may hafe registered the most 
solemn vows to remain a\^ay.’ 

He delivered his last phrases with an accent, 
he punctuated them »with & glance, yi *whicl* 
there ma*y h*ave lurked an intention. 

But the* Duchessa did not appear to notice it. 

“Yes— true — so we db,” she assented 
vaguely. “ And what *vou tell me of the 
sparrows in the Hesperidcs i| very novel jind 
impressive—unless, indeed, it is a mere tray¬ 
s'^ 
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eller’s tale, with which you are seeking to prac¬ 
tise upon my credulity. But since I find you 
in this communicative vein,*will you not push * 
complaisance a half-inch further, and tell ^fite 
what that thingf is, suspended there in die sky 
above .the crest of the Cornobastone— that 
pale round thing, that looks lil^e the spectre 
of % magnified haif-crown ? ” 

Peter turned to the quarter her gaze in 5 * 
dicated. 

Oh,'*that,” he,said,“ is«nothing. In frank¬ 
ness, it is only* what the vulgar style the 
rftoon.” 

“How odd/’ said she.* “f thought' it was 
What die vulgar style the moon.” ** 

And they both laughed again. 

The Duchess^ moveti. a little; and thus she 
uncovered, carved # on the back of her mafble 
bench, and blazoned in red and gold, a coat 
•of arms. 

She touched the shield* with her fin'ger. 

“ Ar» you interested in canting heraldry 
she asked. “ There is no country so rich, in it* 
Vs Italy. These are* the arms of the f'arfalla, 
the original owner! of this property. Or, 
seme of twenty rose! gules; the crest, on a 
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rosh gules, a butterfly or, with wings displayed; 
and the motto —how could the heralds ever 
have sanctioned »%uch a$ unhcraldic and un- 

hefrok: motto ? — 

•R^a amoros* 

Fa^al'a giojosa, 

Mi cantano al cvorc 
La giuja c !’ amorc. 

Thev were the' great people *of this region fqf 
countlefs generations, ilie-Parfalla. r l hey were 
Princes of Vetitirose and P^ricians ®f Minfh., 
And then the last of them ruined at Monje 
Carlo, and killed himself there, twenty-odd 
years'ago.* Tfut i. how all their gioja and 
amore entied. It was the case of a fthtterflv 
literally broken upon a wheel. The estate fell 
into the hands of the Jews, as everything more ^ 
ordess does sooner or later ^ and thcy-^-if you 
can believe me —they were £omg to turn the 
castle into an hotel, into one of tho?c mottftroua 
modern •hofels, for other Jews to come to 
when l happened to hear of if, and bought »t. 
P*ancy turning that splendid old castle into a 
lew-infestetl hotel! If is*bnc of the few castiel 
in Italy that have a ghoft. Oh, but a quite 
authentic ghost. It is Vailed the White I'age 

1 ” 
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— it Paggto Bianco di Ventirose. It is the ghbst 
of a boy about sixteen. He walks on the ram¬ 
parts of the old keep, and tooks off towards 
the lake, as if he were* watching a boat; and 
sometimes he wives his arms^# if he wefe sig-, 
naming., And from head to foot he is perfectly 
white, like a statue. I have nev.er ieen him 
myself; bufr so many people s^y the)% have, I. 
iannot doubt he Is authentic. And the Jews' 
wanted to tdrn this haunted castle into ail hot^ ! 
.. .. As attribute ta the memory of the Farfalla,* 
I .take pains to seS" that their arms, which are 
curved, as you syc them here^in^at least a hun¬ 
dred different places, are ‘re-metalled and re- 
tjhcture < S as often as time and the weather 
render it necessary.” 

She looked t 9 wards *the castle, while she 
spoke ;«and now §Jie rose, with the design, 
perhaps, of movfag in that direction. 

Peter t felt* that the moment had come for 
actualities. 

“It seems iu\probable,'' he oegan, -‘and 
I *m afraid you will think there is a tirespme 
itionotony in my pdrpbses; but I am here 
again to return Cardinal Udeschini’s snmff-box. 
He left it in my garddn.” 
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**Oh’— ? ” said the Duchessa. “ Yes, ^ie 
thought he must have left It there. % He \% 
always mislaying i>. Happily, he has another, 
for* emergencies. Ij was very good df you 
to trouble to biin^ it back.* 

She gave a light.little laugh. 

“ I ma^ also improve this occasion," Peter 
abruptly*continued, “ to triage my,adicuXj I 
shall be leaving for England in a few day^* 

now." 

# 

The Duchessa raised her yyebrows* 

“ Really ? ” she said. “ Oti, that is too"bad i ’ 
she added, by way of commtpt. “ Octobef, 
you kftow,’is regarded as the best month of alf 
the.twelvftj in tl><s lake country.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” Peter responded regret¬ 
fully. 

** And it is a horrid month in England,” she 
went on, 

“ It is an abominable month irt England,", 
he ackn<3wle*dged. 

“ Here* it is blue, like Jarksjiur, and all 
fragrant of the vintage, and joyous with the 
songs df the vintagers, v she said. “ There it h 
dingy-Urown, and songlels, and it smells of 
smoke.” 
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'‘Yes,” he agreed. 

** But,you are a sportsman ? You go in for 
shooting ? ” she conjytured.*. 

“ N6,” he answered.. “,I gave up shdotfrtg 
years ago.” 

“ Oh — ? Hunting, thee i " 

“ I hate hunting. One is always getting 
rollecl on by one’^ horse.” 

“ Ah, I see. ft — it will be golf, perhaps ? 

“ No, it'is not evajvgolf.” 

* Donit tell me.it i§ football ? ” 

“ Tfo I look as4f it were football ? ” 

“ It is sheerJiomesickness, in fine ? You 
'are grieving for the puaple of your 'native 
heathe/t 1 ” 

* “ There is scarcely any heather in my native 
county. No,” said Peter, “no. To tell you 
* the tru{h, it is the usual thing. It is an histffire 
de femme.” 

“I.mighf have«guess*d it,” she exclaimed. 
“ It is still that everlasting woman.’* 

“ That everlasting woman — ?*” Peter 
faltered. 

1 ** To be sure,” said she. “The woman you 
are always going oft about. The woman of 
your novel. This woshan, in short.” 
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And she produced from behind her bade a 
hand that she had kept there, and he($i up fey 
his inspection a grey-anc^go!d bound book. 

• My novel — ? ’’.faUered he. (But the sight 
of it, hi her possession, in the!* particular cir¬ 
cumstances, gave-^iim a thrill that wi^s not a 
thrill of despair.) 

“Tytt nove^" she repeated, smiling sw^e 
•and mimicking his tone. Then she mac 
little vtbue. “ Of cqucs*, I have known that 
you were your friend Fdix ^Vildma»from the. 
outset* 

« Oh,” said Peter, in a feej^e sort of gasp, 
lookiftg bewildered.. “ You htve -known that 
fropi thetmtset*?” And his brain seined to 
reel. 

« Yes,” said she, “ #f course. Where would * 
thre fun have been, otherwise r And ryow you' 
are going away, back to hcrJMirine, to renew 
your worship. I hope yoi* will flhd thn coiir* 
age to offer ncr your, hand.” 

PeterVbrain was reeling. .B^herc was the 
opportunity of his life. 

“ Y6u give me cotinfljc,” he pronounced, 
with sudden daring. “ You are in a position 
to help me with her. And since you kno* so. 
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much, 1 should like you to know more. 0 I 
ihould ljke to tell you who she is.” 

“ One should be careful ttohere one bestows 
one’s confidences,” she warded him; but*there 
was somethingdn her eyes, tljefe was a glow, % 
softness, that seemed at the same time to invite 
them. 

«^o,” he said, “better tl^m tellitjg.youi 
vjho she is, I will ‘tell you where I first saw her.* 
It was at tfte Fr:jn$ai8r*» December, fotir yejtrs 
ag&, a Thursday .night, a ^subscription night! 
Sjje sat in one of The middle boxes of the first 
tter. She was-dressed in white. Her com¬ 
panions were an elderly«woman, English I 
think, $ black, who wore a cap ; rffxd an .old 
man, with white moustache and imperial, who 
looked as if h^ mights; be a French officer. 
And the play — ” 

He broke offhand looked at the Duchessa. 
She kf.pt heh eyes down.., 

“ Yes — display ? ” she questioned; in a low 
voice, after alhtif wait. 

“The play was Monsieur Pailleron's, te* 
monde ok l’on s'ennuil” u he said. 

“ Oh,” said she, 4 ’ still keeping her eyes 
.down. Her voice wds still very low. But 
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thVe toas something in it that made Peter'* 
heart leap. 

“ The next time 1 saw her," he be^an. , . . 
Biit <hen he* had to stop. He felt as if the 
beating of his heart*must Aiffctyte him.^ 

“ Yes — the n^ct time ?” she questioned. 

He drtsw a deep breath. He began *anev^—- 
“ Thg nex*t time was a week Jater, tt the 
Opera. They* were giving Lohengrin . * Shp 
was with the same man a nd woman, and theVe 
•jvas another, younger man. ' She* h^d p«*rls 
rounciher neck and in her£air, and she had a* 
cloak lined with white fur. §]ic left before tfre 
open? was* ovci*. *1 .did not sc& hef again until 
the following Hay, when I saw her onc«or twice 
in London, driving in the Park. She wfcs 
always with the samj elderly Englishwoman^ 
but the military-looking ohf Frenchman had 
disappeared. And then Pfcww her once more, 
f. year later, in Paris^ driving in the Bois. ^ 
The •Duthcssa k^pt her ey^s do*n. She 

did not speak. ^ ^ 

Peter waited as long as flesh-and-blood could 

waft, fooklng at ner. • 

. «* VS^eli ? ” he pleaded,sat last. M That is alL 

Have you nothing to a»y to fnc ? ” 

P7 
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She raised her eyes, and for the tiniest frac¬ 
tion of a second they gave themselves to his. 
Then she dropped them again. 

“ Y<Ju are sure,” sne % asked, “you are* p^i* 
fgctly'fure that.*vheh, afterwards, you met her, 
and came to know her as she really is — you* 
arl perfectly sure there was no disappointment?” 

“ Disappointment! ” cried Peter. “ She is, 
in every way immeasurably beyond anything, 
that I was^capable o f R eaming. Oh,eif you 
coerid seq her, if you couldjiear her speak, *if> 
you cdUld look into her eyes — if yov^could 
sac her as otherg,see her—you would not ask 
whether there 'was a dysa^pftintrrient. 0 She 
is.. . No ; the language is not yetwnvented, 
id which I could describe her.” 

Tfye Duchessa smiled, t softlv, to herself. 

“ An^ you are in love with her — more or 
less?” she asked* 

% “ I love hw so that the bare imagination of. 
beihg allowed^o tell her, of my love almost 
makes me fain£ ^h joy. But it is like the 
story of the poor squire who loved his queerf. 
She is the greatest ofi great ladies. ‘ I sfm no¬ 
body. She is so beautiful, so splendid,•and so 
high above me. It would be the maddest pre- 
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suiJ^ption for me to ask her lor her love. To 
ask for the love of my Queen ! And yet — 
Oh, I can say no more. God sees nty heart.* 
Gjod I^nows haw f love h?r." 

“ Aijd it is ^n htr ’account bccaum you 
think your love*ts hopeless — that you arc 
going away, thitf * you arc going blck to 
England?" 

“ Yef,* said Ife. 

She i^tised her eyes again, and again thef 
gitfe themselves to hi* T1 'kerf was*somethiqg 
in them, there was a glow, a^oftness 

“ Doh’t go,” she said. 


Up at the castle — Peter had hurried dowrt 
:o the villa, dressed, and returned to the casflc 
:o dine — he restored tTie snufl^box to Cardinal 
Udeschini. . 

“ I am’ trebly your debtoj Tor is*” said the 
Cardinal 
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CARDINAl/s SNUFF-BOX 

•By HENRY HARLAND 

Eighty-Fifth m TbtnunA 

The North American i Thia chSrroing love Kory irfrn delicate u 
tl*e«J»in!et on the mow-coyeretjl summit* of hit MrAte Sfiorito, n 
fragrant with the bre»th # of youth, nfmmel^and love \a* the $>re*t 
hreese which awept into■ (lie Villa Floriano.'' 

Tht Nrw Ytfk Tribune “We find • The Cardituf tdimiABax' 
•n captivating, a hook to good that we want it to be perf|ct. It ^ 
a book t^ enjoy and |p praise.'' . 

t ITht Chicago Timtt-HeraU : The chief virtue of the story it'the* 
freshnes* agd idyllic quality of the jnanner of itanelling ' 1 
T* ; Albany Argut i «• One oT thtnirtvjeft Jfl v fr it ones one aan find* 
in aearching the book-sheltc* over. . .• ^There are few booka tlUt 
give ao tftkad and beautiful a picture «r the Catholic aa thia garden 
idyll." * 

The Bathm Herald: *'S<?h|ppily flavoredV)*4 witty and brilliant 
converaation«,wmd so full of charm in it* love av<#%|* tha^ it ia 
utterly irresistible. . . . Altogether it it one of the moat refreshing 
love atoriea of modem fiction." 

Tht fForld (London) : A wtirk of art.J' 

Th* Spectator (London) : 11 A charming romance.' 

The Star (London) : “ My admiratintfi^lves mg b,__ 

* The Speaker (London): ‘"Mr. Harlam? hat achieved a triumph. 

• *. ■ The moat delightful book the apring hat yet bqgu£ht." * 


Mr. John Lane takes pleasure in announcing that 
he will "publish is Masch,*i902 

tHE LADY 
PARAMO ILN T 

MR.* H^SNRY HARLAND'S NEW NOVEL 



COMEDIES *AND feRRATES 

By HENRY HARLAND f 

The Saturn i “What Mr. Harland has done definitely fo ?• Jthe art of 
V.'r shoft story is to enlarge its scope, to give it fulness and ricljness, 
to li/Jc the incident with the retf of life, and to convert what has 
beef! ft^**dju^mbarraasing decoration into essential substance. . . . 
Mr. Harlandss temperament is gay enough wrestle with the most 
painful expcf^nce, and to declare that, after ail*, life is go»d t ,p^n 
transient, j*Mt pleasure gf one sort or 'another always waiting for 
recognition.” * , 

The ^ial: ,l ,These • Comedies and Error^ ^reveal the instinct of th* 
true artist, th* sens* of form, th* compression and'Restraint, the 
I lightness of touch and the deft handling of incident that characterize 
j the shortostories of*the most famous praetitioneffr. Mr. Kieyland has 
nofgpne to th* school of th* best Frenchmen in vain and has at last 
shown himself capable of vjorkytanship so delicate that ay* have not 
•the hegrt to say aught buhfif-'Js* concerning it." 
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the Judges especially, the vigilance of expecting ac¬ 
cessors jvill favour purity of administration; whilst 
their large number (like the requirement of 100 votes 
for any measure in the Great Council) will baffle 
attempts at bribery and cabaL The exaction of unpaid 
service evidently cannot be extended from the soldiery 
to civil and judicial officers; since the functions of 
the latter are not the universal duties of th§ citizen, 
but the special industry and skill which the whole 
community purchases from a qualified portion of its 
members. The succession to the Crown is made here¬ 
ditary, in order to mark that the election is in perpe¬ 
tuity, coeval with the institution of the State, and 
exempted from the liability to repeal which attaches 
to ordinary laws; and to prevent the frequent and 
perilous reversion of the supreme power to the people. 
The restriction of the Noble class to the royal line is 
designed to emphasize the equality of the citizens at 
large. Against such wide and constant participation 
of the commonalty in civic affairs as Spinoza allows, 
objection may be raised on the ground that the plebs 
are ignorant and distrustful: he insists in reply that 
they are no worse than others, and 'are more likely to 
be distrustful, the more they are distrusted. 1 This 
reply is perhaps aimed at Hobbes, whose poor opinion 
of human nature is less impartial than Spinoza’s, and 
concentrates itself more on the “ profanum vulgus.”* 

1 C. VII. pp. 814 - 380 . * D« Cive, x. 14 ; Lenatluui, it & 28 . 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE &JTE. 


SIS 


IV. Aristocracy. 

The original Natural Eights may bo devolved on an 
elect body of persons instead of on one; and if tho 
vacancies in this body through death are filled up by 
election and not by inheritance, the Government is an 
Aristocracy, be the number of members what it may. 
The fewer these l’atricians are the greater will be tho 
danger of faction. For the management of affairs not 
less than 100 Optimi will bo required: and as tho 
superiors in any society are hardly so much as three 
per cent of the whole, the patrician order should con¬ 
tain 5000. A government in such hands is more 
suited to an area containing, like the Low Countries, 
several considerable cities, than to a territory controlled 
from a single centre, as Home, Venico, Genoa. It is 
more nearly absolute than monarchy, os its Head is 
never young or old or mortal, and needs no advisers, 
and persists with steady wilL The practical limit to 
its power is the need of contenting its subjects: and 
there is little danger of tyranny over them, when the 
ruling body is latge, and therefore a united will un¬ 
attainable except by reason and right. It has, accord¬ 
ingly, some clear advantages, if it can be provided with 
the securities for peace of which monarchy admits. It 
is a fundamental characteristic that the governed are 
here not ciiwnt but mbjeett, little different from settled 
foreigners. This affects the military system. The 
soldiery most have pay, as if they were strangers hired, 
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and should have promotion from the ranks open 9 to 
them, shprt of the post of General-in-Chief, who should 
be a patrician, serving for one year. The metropolis 
and frontier towns, being without citizen defence, must 
be fortified. The same characteristic affects the agra¬ 
rian system. To secure the subjects’ interest in the 
country, its land and houses should be their private 
property, subject to the payment of a part of,the pro¬ 
ceeds. In organizing the State, the ends to be kept in 
view are: (1) to maintain the ratio of the patricians to 
the whole; (2) to preserve equality among them; (3) 
to secure quick despatch of business; (4) to keep the 
public good paramount; (5) to .have the patrician 
power in excess of the popular, yet without sacrifice 
of liberty. These ends have not generally been well 
realized by the historical course of such States. Aris¬ 
ing as colonial offshoots from democracies, they have 
retained the original equality of the first settlers, with¬ 
out extending it to the outnumbering multitude of new¬ 
comers or strangers already on the spot; till by relative 
paucity and exhaustion of families they have passed 
into oligarchy, on their way perhaps to monarchy at 
last The patriciate should never be less than a fiftieth 
of the population; and should be composed largely of 
members from the old families, though open at thirty 
yean of age to other natives not disqualified by foreign 
marriage, servile birth, or mean trades, like those of 
wine-sellers and brewers. 

This dignified class, convened at a stated place and 
time, forms the Ortat Council, the fountain of authority 
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from which all smaller bodies derive their functions and 
commission. The attendance of its members is to be 
imperative and secured by heavy fines. It is the organ 
of legislation, and also appoints to all administrative 
offices. The duty, usually devolved on a President of 
rank, of securing legal order among the members, is to 
be discharged by a body of Syndics, composed of patri¬ 
cians (numbering two per cent of the whole) not less 
than sixty years of age, and being also senators. To 
this Syndicate the remaining members of the Council 
and all State-Officials are to be amenable for alleged 
breaches of law; its authority being supported by a 
detachment of troops. A*roll is to be kept of all 
patricians reaching the age of thirty ; and from a pay¬ 
ment of twenty to twenty-five pounds of silver by each 
young man on Iris election, and of a quarter of an ounce 
yearly from every head of a family in the land, a fund 
is to be raised for salaries to the Syndics and Ministers 
of State; into which may also be thrown the absence 
fines and some of the confiscations. The Syndics, with¬ 
out votes, shall have the first place in the Council; 
shall convene it, prepare its business, and bring it for¬ 
ward by their Secretary: and no law can be passed or 
repealed without their recommendation and a majority 
of two-thirds or four-fifths in the Council Govern¬ 
ment officials shall be appointed from a list prepared 
by a Committee of Council; each name being separately 
submitted to the ballot. The Syndicate shall appoint 
ten or more of its members to sit daily with its President 
as a Court for trying State offences: and this Court 
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shall he changed every six months, the same persons 
being re-eligible not till after three or four years. 1 

For executive purposes shall be formed from the 
Great Council, a Senate, charged with the promulgation 
of laws, the fortification of towns, the assessment of im¬ 
posts, the issuing of military diplomas, the answering 
of ambassadors, and the sending them forth on their 
appointment by the Council. To compose this body 
there shall be annually chosen four hundred patricians 
above fifty years of age (re-eligible after two yeara); 
who, with the Syndics will take up about the whole 
above that limit of age. One or two per cent of the 
export and import duties hiay be. assigned for their 
remuneration. No military office can be held by them 
till after two years’ retirement from the body, or by any 
living Senator’s sons or grandsons. To see that all is 
legally done, somo Syndics should be present in the 
Senate without votes. 

Taking a hint from the Athenian irpvravela, Spinoza 
assigns to the four or six sections that make up his 
Senate, a rotation of Presidency completing itself in the 
year. From each presiding section, as its two or three 
months’ turn comes round, a certain number of mem¬ 
bers, chosen by the Senate and Syndics, are to form, 
with its President and Vice-President, a Committee 
of about thirty, in constant session for daily business. 
Its members are called Consuls: and their function is 
(besides convening the Senate, if demanded) to act for 
it when it is not sitting. Their short term and oon- 
I a VIII. l-xiTiil pp. 881-341. 
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siderable number are provisions against corruption. 
Should they refer any matter to the Senate, it^akall go 
to the vote at once if they have been unanimous. But 
if they bring rival proposals for decision, each shall be 
put in the order of its relative support, and be valid if 
sustained by a majority of both bodies. Should none 
of the proposals be thus sustained, they shall be recom¬ 
mitted, and brought back revised to an adjourned meet¬ 
ing ; at which not only Yuis and Nos shall be counted, 
but Doubtfuls. If the Yeas are the most numerous, 
the measure is carried; if the Nos, it is lost; if the 
Doubtfuls, the Syndics shall bo added to the Senate, 
and the votes taken again, situ ply between Yea and No, 
and a majority determine the result. 

In forming the Judiciary in an aristocratic State, 
the threatening dangers are lest patricians on the 
bench, in fear of another at the bar, should bo lenient 
to his crime; or, seeing a private enemy in their power, 
should unscrupulously crush him; or, dealing with 
plebeians, should do them wrong. The Genoese pro¬ 
vided against these dangers by composing their courts 
of foreigners. In place of this extreme measure, it 
will suffice to make the judicial staff too numerous for 
bribery, and to change it partially every year; to take 
the verdicts by ballot, and subject them, in evidence of 
regularity, to be countersigned by the Syndics; and to 
leave the appointments to the bench in the hands of 
the Council, with the proviso that no vote shall be 
accepted Bom a patrician who has a near relation 
, among the candidates. Besides the high courts, there 
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shall be a court for each city with State rights, its 
judges being from the local patricians. Suit^, otter 
than personal, i.e. between municipalities, shall come tb 
the Council for adjudication. The Judges’ emoluments, 
strangely enough, are to depend directly and in detail 
on the damages awarded in civil causes and fines in 
criminal; on the principle that the avarice prompting 
to severity and the fear to leniency wilFbalance one 
another. Each provincial city, besides receiving back 
as Judges a portion of its twenty or thirty patricians, 
shall send another portion (three to five) by annual 
choice into the Senate, with a syndic for life. The 
Secretaries of the several public bodies described shall be 
chosen (two at least for each) from the plebs, and have 
no votes; their term of office not exceeding five years. 

The Patricians shall be all of the same religion; the 
chief ministers of which, authorized to baptize, con¬ 
secrate, and celebrate marriages, shall be of the same 
order; though preachers may ‘be from the plebs. 
There shall be national Churches, large and handsome:. 
but liberty of worship shall be allowed, on condition of 
its betaking itself to humbler abodes. It shall be 
open to private persons to set up schools and colleges. 
The patricians shall be distinguished by a special dress 
and title and have precedence everywhere. If they 
lose their property by misfortune, the public treasury 
shall replace it: if by bad habits, they forfeit their 
rank. 1 

A few simple modifications will adapt this constitu- 

> C. VIIL xxix.’xlix. pp. 841-361 
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tion to & State in which several large and scattered 
citJes Jlave to be moulded into one politick, organ- 
iSht The Senate and the Judiciary form the links of 
union: Each city’s patficians, numerous in proportion 
to its size, form its Council, with local legislative and 
fiscal powers. Between city and city the common 
Senate will exercise jurisdiction. The "Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the Slme need be convened only on great con¬ 
stitutional occasions to which the Senate is unequal. 
Before any new right is established, the Senate, through 
its delegates, shall consult the cities : and if they bring 

a 

back the assent of the majority, the measure shall bo 
valid. Each city shall shtfre in the appointment of 
the general Senate, the supremo Judges and the mili¬ 
tary officers, by proportionate choice from its own 
patricians ; who shall also elect City Consuls, to act as 
fi local Senate; in which, if the number bo small, so 
that the ballot does not ensure secrecy, the votes shall 
be taken openly. The local Judges shall be appointed 
by the Great Council, with appeal to the Supremo 
Court. For supply of the Treasury the Senate shall 
make requisitions from the several cities, in proportion 
to their size; and the local patricians shall raise the 
amount as they deem best. Smaller towns and villages 
shall be counted in with the population of the nearest 
constitutional city, and be under its government. 
These arrangements undoubtedly involve some delay 
before the political parts can arrive at united action. 
But, on the other hand, the competition among the 
cities for influence in the State, and the intimate 
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knowledge of local needs given by a distributed muni¬ 
cipal adjninistration, turn the balance of advantage in 
favour of this form of aristocracy over the mole 
centralized. That it did not last in Holland is due to 
the fact, that the Dutch gained the Republic by merely 
cutting off the head of the body politic, without sub¬ 
stituting any other provision for its unity: so that, 
when the need came to be felt of a visible depositary 
of the Supreme Power, it told at once in favour of the 
Stadtholder. 1 

It will be obvious to every reader that Spinoza’s 
“ Syndicate ” is a “ Custos ” qui “ custodiat ipsos custo- 
des,” intended to prevent the mischief which a Dictator 
has often been appointed to cure. He justifies his 
preference of its constant vigilance, over the ruder 
provision for periodical or occasional crises of conges¬ 
tion and violent remedies. The latter are natural 
enough on Machiavelli’s theory that the disorders of 
the body politic are due to its mere growth and, like 
those of the human body, come to a head at certain 
stages of life, and call for artificial help to free the vital 
power from oppression. They come, however, not in 
cycles or paroxysms, but creep on day by day through 
minute encroachments of human passion; and are 
better warded off by wholesome daily life than fiercely 
encountered when they have become virulent Even 
were the two treatments otherwise equal, a Dictator¬ 
ship is apt to fall as a prize to the proudest man: and 
Kingly power, once tasted, is not readily resigned. 

» C. I*, pp. 352-9. 
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Against private degeneracy, however, no Syndicate can 
avail. %ut neither can the sumptuary laws #o often 
rSborted to: for no one is sufficiently hurt by the 
luxuries of another to care about the enforcement of 
such laws. The most effective check to the Sybarite 
tendency is to give the wealthy a better object than 
sensuous enjoyment, and, by placing public power 
within their reach, and visiting insolvency with dis¬ 
grace, to* substitute a worthy ambition for worthless 
indulgence. The affectation of foreign manners to 
which fashionable idleness is prone will bo checked 
by the institution of a patrician dress. If once the 
citizens are animated, no longer by servile fear but by 
eagerness for honourable service and devotion to the 
law, there is no intrinsic reason why such an aristo¬ 
cratic State as has been sketched should not last for 
ever: for it is then upheld, not by reason only, but by 
the affections of men. External causes of ruin there 
may be: its internal stability is complete. 1 

V. Democracy. 

When the Supremo Council is co-extcnsive with 
the native and naturalized citizens, the government is 
a Democracy. Nor does it lose this character if, by 
fundamental law (U. will of the Society), the functions 
of the Supreme Power are vested in a particular class, 
provided that class be permanently defined,—be it by 
age or by station,—and not elected. The chance of 

« C. X. pp. 359-341. 
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the trust devolving, under such restriction, on unquali¬ 
fied per#>ns is certainly great,—but not perhaps greater 
than in many aristocracies where nepotism prevails 
in the elections, unchecked by regard for the public 
good. Spinoza, however, enters on the consideration 
only of primary or u n restricted democracy, where no 
persons at their own disposal, and living honestly under 
only the country’s laws, are 1 excluded from votes in the 
Supreme Council By the second of these qualifying 
clauses foreigners are shut out; by the first, women 
and children. The refusal of female citizenship Spinoza 
regards as an ordination of nature, founded on an 
inherent inequality in the sexes,, and especially on a 
tendency to dependence in women. 1 

Here, unfortunately, this unfinished treatise breaks 
off: nor can we supply the missing sequel in any 
tolerable way from his other writings. Twice he 
repeats the general theory (essentially that of Hobbes) 
respecting the origin of the State, 2 and once pronounces 
the form of a Republic the best; for a reason, however, 
which takes no notice of aristocracy, viz. that violent 
and absurd decrees are less probable from a popular 
assembly than from a single will* But the ground- 
plan of the Democratic State which his fragment has 
left blank is nowhere else filled in. His general 

1 C. XI. pp. 864-6. 

» Tract. TheoL-Pol., XVI. XVII. ; Eth. IV. xixvii. SchoL 2. 

* Trwt Theol.-Pol., XVI. p. 657. The remark on the next page 
that the obedience of the slave is for the master's good; that of the 
child, for his own ; that of the subject, for the common good including 
his own, appears to be a reminiscence of Hobboa, De Give, ix. 9. 
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program alone receives a few additional touches, and 
l^gnds itself into relation with some apparently abnor¬ 
mal historical constitutions. 

The means of maintaining State authority against 
private passions were sought, among Pagans, in the 
Deification of rulers; among the Jews, in a Theocracy; 
i.e. in a surrender of natural rights, not to Society or 
to a Prjnce, but to God alone; Thus wa3 set up a 
“Kingdom of God,” in which doctrines of religion 
were identified with Iuwb, piety with righteousness, 
impiety with wrong, desertion of religion with enmity 
to the State, and martyrdom with patriotism. Here, 
all were equal, till the people interposed Moses as the 
vicegerent of God. Had he used his right of trans¬ 
mitting his function, a mere Monarchy would have 
arisen. By letting thp succession be determined pro 
re natd, he left the people in closer subjection. The 
Tabernacle was the {toyal Palace with Lovites as its 
chamberlains and Aaron as interpreter of the people's 
prayers and the Regal will; but without executive 
or military power, which remained with the twelve 
chiefs of the twelve tribes. 1 It was a fatal step 
(as always among a people with established laws) 
to set up a King. Previously, civil war had once 
occurred: subsequently, it was continual No less 
fatal is it to depose a king, once made; as may be 
seen from the results of the English Stuart Revolution 
and Restoration.* 

» Tract ThooL-roL, XVII. 665-574. 

» Id. XVIII. IL iiL 587-5*1. 
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In drawing the line between natural rights sur¬ 
rendered and those reserved, Spinoza really limits tj^ 
latter to inward thought and opinion. In all else the 
State is absolute; having the right to treat as enemies 
and put to death all who do not accept its definitions 
of true and right; to punish the expression of seditious 
opinions, eg. that the sovereign power has not legiti¬ 
mate right,—that men are not bound by theu; engage¬ 
ments,—that every one may live as he likes; and also 
to prohibit or control any external cultus and organiza¬ 
tion at variance with its own. But, except in the 
case of seditious teaching, it is not without preponderant 
danger that this right is rigorously exercised. It is 
the weakness of men that they cannot hold their 
tongues; and it is for the general good that their 
faculties should have free play, Suppression drives 
men, ay, and the noblest of them, to disaffection and 
artifice in the use of their best gjfts, and tempts them 
to treat legal obedience as impiety towards God: so 
that such laws are unavailing and mischievous . 1 

1 Tract. Theol-Pol, XX. 602-610. 



CHAPTER V. 

RELIGION. 


When r philosopher’s scliemo of Metuphysics and 
Ethics has once bepn determined, it would seem nn* 
possible that his relation to Religion should remain 
indeterminate. Yet among interpreters of Spinoza 
equally studious of his doctrine the utmost difference 
has prevailed as to the meaning of his theological 
language. Much of that language seemed to ring with 
the very tones of voices familiar and dear to the 
devout. Mart and Tauler themselves could scarcely 
inculcate a more passionless quietism, or more im¬ 
pressively speak of the mind’s eternal part and its 
union with God in love. These characteristics appealed 
powerfully to the mystical tendency which from time 
to time rebelled against the hard Calvinism of the low 
Countries: and within twenty years of Spinoza’s death 
a sect arose there, under the influence of Pontiaan van 
Hattem, a pastor at Philipsknd, and by its fervour 
and freedom attracted a considerable following, and by 
its strange interfusion of Spinozism with evangelical 
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doctrine incurred the anathema of the Church. 1 imd 
again atyrnt the beginning of this century the reaction 
from a mechanical Deism into romanticism in Art and 
Pantheism in Religion, led Herder 2 and Friedrich 
Schlegel 8 and Schleiermacher 4 to an enthusiastic sym¬ 
pathy with Spinoza’s apotheosis of Nature; and drew 
from Hegel the memorable reply to the charge of 
impiety, that he might with better reason be ^accused 
of “akosmism than of atheism.” 6 Even Coleridge 
defends, while he corrects, the religious side of his phil¬ 
osophy. "I cannot accord,” he says, 11 with! Jacobi’s 
assertion that Spinozism as taught by Spirioaa is 
Atheism. For though he will not consent *to call 
things essentially disparate by the same name, tod 
therefore denies human intelligence to the Deity, yet 
he adores his Wisdom, and expressly declares the 
identity of Love, ie. perfect virtue, or concentric Will, 
in the human being, and that with which the Supreme 
loves himself, as all in all. It is true he contends for 
Necessity: but then he makes two disparate classes of 
Necessity, the one identical with Liberty (even as the 
Christian Doctrine—‘ Whose service is perfect Free¬ 
dom ’): the other, Compulsion, or Slavery. If Necessity 
and Freedom are not different forms of one and the 

1 Van der Linde’* Spinoza, aeine Lehre and deren erate Nachwir- 
knngen in Holland, pp. 144-6. 

* In hia “ Oott; einige Gesprache iiber Spinoza’s System,” 1787. 

* Charakteristiken nnd Kritiken von A. W. Schlegel and Fr. 
Schlegel, B. i. (Recension dee Woldemsr), 1801. 

* Ueber die religion; especially the celebrated apostrophe to 
Spinoza, Jte Rede, pp. 47-8, of 4te Anfl. 1831. 

* Die Logik Iter Th. B. | SO (Werke, E vL pp. 109-11). 
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same thing, the one the Form, the other the Sub¬ 
stance, farewell to all Philosophy, and to al| Ethics. 
It is easy to see that Freedom without Necessity 
would preclude all Science, and as easy to see that 
Necessity without Freedom would subvert all Morals; 
but though not so obvious it is yet equally true, 
that the latter would deprive Science of its main¬ 
spring, its last ground and impulse; and that the 
former would bewilder and atheizc all Morality. But 
never has a great man been so hardly and inequitably 
treated by posterity, as Spinoza. No allowance made 
for the prevalence, nay, universality of Dogmatism by 
the mechanic system in la’s age, no trial, except in 
Germany, to adopt the glorious Truths into the family 
of Life and Power! What if we treated Bacon with 
the same harshness?” 1 Even Ernest Penan, in his 
Eloge on Spinoza, finds the culminating point of his 
character in its religious elevation. “ lie was per¬ 
fectly happy: so he has said; Ictus believe it on his 
word. He has done more, he has left us his secret 
Listen, Sirs, Listen to the Ikdpe of the ' Prince of 
Atheists’ for finding happiness. It is the Love of 
God: to love God is to live in God." “ Believe him: 
he was the Seer of his age: no one in his time had so 
deep an insight into God.’” 

1 From some autograph marginalia of 8. T. Coleridge'* on * copy 
of Paolos'* Spinoza, lent to him by the late H. Crabb Robinson, and 
now in the library of Mancbeater New College, London. Note on 
Eth. I. xxriii. 

1 Spinor*; Conference k la Haye, I* 12 Fevrier, 1877, pp. 15-18, •. 
Land adduce* yet another construction put upon Spinoza'* doctrine t 
« Some one had made the discovery that he had announced the Unity 
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It is no wonder that Spinoza, lifted on so brill^pt 
a cloud # of admiration, has been carried into a kind jf 
philosophical canonization. Whether the. place assigned 
to him by these admirers, and the type of excellence 
for which they award it to him, are precisely what he 
himself would accept as congenial and own as true, 
may well be doubted. It depends upon this question: 
whether he and they use the word “God” in essentially 
the same sense; so that the system of thoughts and 
feelings, of which it is the centre, is really concurrent 
in the two cases. To this question let us turn. 

In all Religion there is a recognition of some 
Reality behind Phenomena. In the first insfemce, it 
is conceived as a living and quasi-human agency, 
directing natural objects and events in conformity 
with changing moods and varying needs. In this 
stage, there is no definite limit to the number of in¬ 
visible beings supposed to people the universe: they 
will be counted only by the departments assigned to 
nature, and the tribes known among men. The con¬ 
ception formed of each will be in the highest degree 
individualized, being made up of qualities as numerous 

of Substance only for the uninitiated public, and that his own convic¬ 
tion must be characterized as an Atomistic-automatic Pantheism.” Land 
refers, in evidence, to a posthumous work of Karl Thomas (Herbert- 
Spinoza-Kant, 1875), in which it is said that in the Ethics are two 
irreconcilable bodies of thought, woven into one textnre with inten¬ 
tional art,—the " Mystic-monistic Pantheism of Spimaim," and the 
“ Atomistic-automatic Pantheism of Spinoxa.” It will be an ill day for 
the metaphysicians, when every inconsistency of theory is thus charged 
upon artifice of character t Ter Oedachtenia van 8pinau, 1877, pp. 
88-7, 60. 
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aiyl distinct as those which enter into the idea of a 
particular man. The range will be narrow, but the 
life full and intense. In proportion as the unity of 
nature, and still more of humanity, comes to be appre¬ 
hended, and the separated provinces lapse into each 
other, the peopled heaven has its numbers thinned, and 
the federation of gods passes into tho empire of One. 
This oiyj, being co-extensive with all that is known, 
is in effect Infinite in range; and, as the condition of 
whatever has come to be, is beforehand with it, and 
therefore Eternal. But the conception, in every step 
of approach to this boundless extent, necessarily drops 
some of its concrete.contents, viz. all that differentiated 
the departments now blended To the essence of a 
being as universal nothing can belong which first 
appears in its particulars. So that when, in the 
natural expansion of thought, wo reach the ultimate 
Unconditioned, it would seem that all Qualities are 
left behind, and wo are delivered over to a Quantitative 
Infinitude, the mere blank form of all possibility. 1 
The question wo have to consider is, whether we are 
to carry the word “ God ” all through this process, and 
still retain it at the very end. If so, we must ask 
nothing from it which this final stage does not supply. 
If otherwise, at what point short of the last, does the 
term insist on taking its stand ? 

1 This is expressed by Spinoza in the maxim {ntpra, p. 184), 
“ Omnia determinetio eat negatio : ” every predicate you assign to a 
subject shuts it out of something that was open to it before. From 
the Infinite there is no exclusion: it is therefore indeterminate. In 
virtue of its containing everything, it con tains nothing. 
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To guard against any arbitrary answer to this 
question* we may submit it to a judge whose insight 
and fairness are above suspicion. “ The conception of 
God,” says Kant, “ is generally understood to involve, 
not merely a blindly-operating Mature as the eternal 
root of things, but a Supreme Being that shall be the 
Author of all things by free and understanding action : 
and it is this conception which alone has any interest 
for us.” And he who has it (Kant adds) is properly called 
a “ Theist ” in virtue of his belief in a “ Living God.” 1 

By this rule Spinoza’s pliilosophy does not fulfil the 
conditions of Theism. The relation of God to the 
totality of things he explains by three equivalents: 
(1) Substance and Attribute; (2) Essence and Property; 
(3) Cause and Effect: and from each of these he with¬ 
holds the “ freedom and understanding ” of which Kant 
speaks. Attributes belong to their Substance by in¬ 
herent necessity, and, as constituting it, differ from it 

i 

only as the many from the one. Again, all the natures 
of derivative things flow from this or that attribute of 
God, precisely as the properties of a circle flow from 
its definition, ie. without the definition understanding 
them, or being free to produce anything different 
And though Spinoza gives us no general doctrine of 
Causality, he lays down (as we have seen supra, p. 
202),—and directly applies to our present problem,— 
the rule, that “ an effect differs from its cause precisely 
in that which it derives from its cause.” On the 

1 Kritik der Risen Vernunft, Tnuucend. Ehnastarlehre, lad 
Abechnitt, Koaenknst Ed., IL p. 491 
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strength of this rule, Spinoza insists that, since God is 
the cause of all things, in both their esseuce and their 
existence, there can be absolutely nothing in* common 
between their nature and His; so that if wo chooao 
to assign to Him such predicates as “intellect” and 
“will,” these terms will bo as wide of their proper 
meaning as the word " " when applied to Sirius, 

instead of to the barking quadruped. 1 

• 

1 Etli. I. xvii. Schol. On this argument Coleridge remark*t "A 
slight thread this from which to stiepend so mighty a weight aa the 
non-intelligence of God! The position grounds itaolf on Spinout's 
arbitrary conception of Cause and Effort. N ow it seems easy to answer 
that, as Cause is au idea or mode of our intellect, therefore, by Hpinoia's 
own rule* it cannot 1st sip-h in Go»f; rr<jo tho consequence, i.e. that it 
must be essentially other than tho Effect, does not apply ” (marginal 
note ad lor). In direct contradiction to tho rule, wherohy Spinoxa 
hero provides for a total difference between a cause ami it* effect, lie 
elsewhere lays down tho following “Axiom:" “That which has 
nothing in common with another thing cannot Iw the rauso of it* 
existence” (Appendix I. to Do Deo, etc., Ax. 5). And this principle is 
assumed and variously ap|ffied in tho Kthica, where interaction between 
things is made to depend on their common proportion. It fonns the 
3d Drop, of Part I. “Where things have nothing in common, it is 
impossible for one of them to be the cause of the other." It is the basis 
of tho doctrine of parallelism : “ As there is no common measure of 
Will and Motion, neither can there be any comparison Iwtween power 
of mind and that of body ; and the force of the one cannot be deter¬ 
mined by that of the other” (Etli. V. Pref.) His letters more than 
once state the same principle in general terms: “ Wln-n thing* have 
nothing in common with each other, one cannot bo the cattle ol 
another ” (quoted from Spinoza by Oldenburg, Ep. 3); and again (Ep. 
4), “Of things which have nothing in common one cannot be the 
cauie of the other -. ” " for, alnce in the effect there is nothing in com¬ 
mon with the cpusc, all that the effect might have it would bare from 
nothing.” And yet now we are told that “the effect differ* from the 
cause precisely in that which it derive* from the cause I ” 
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If this principle is good for the denial of Intellect 
and Will to God, it is obviously good for much mofe, 
and prohibits the ascription to him of anything what£ 
ever that is found in originated things. It ought to 
reduce us to the silence of Agnosticism. But it does 
not hinder Spinoza from treating “Extension” and 
“ Thinking,”—which we certainly know by experience,— 
as Attributes of God, in virtue of which he is at once 
“res extensa”and “res cogitans,” like ourselves. He 
is the Immanent essence of all Matter and Mind. His 
relation to the one is equally his relation to the other. 
If he is Mind, he is also Matter: but, in truth, he is 
neither, not having the properties which belong to 
them as Modes; but is the prius or inner possi¬ 
bility of both. To determine Spinoza’s bearing to¬ 
wards Religion, the important point is to find what 
is meant by the phrase “res cogitans and, in par¬ 
ticular, whether it describes a self-conscious Being,—an 
Infinite Ego. 

The affirmative is maintained by Trendelenburg 1 
and Busolt, 3 and, so far as the Ethics are concerned, 
by Sigwart 3 also; critics from whose judgments it is 
always hazardous to depart They rest their opinion 
chiefly upon Spinoza’s ascription to God of certain ideas 
not present in any human mind, and especially on the 
proposition: “In God there cannot hut be an idea both 
of his essence,-and of all the necessary consequences of 

1 Hist. Beitrigt tor Phil., B. ii 69 stqq. 

* Grumirttg* <L ErkenntnuaUieorie Sp., 117 mqq. 

* Neuentdeckter Tract. 84-5. 
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his essence." 1 They admit that an idea, though exist¬ 
ing only in the human mind, would still, in Spinoza’s 
fltaguage, “be in God" (not indeed qud infinite, but 
as constituting the essence of the human mind): so 
that this phrase does not per se imply a self-conscious¬ 
ness other than the human. But the particular idea 
which is here specified, viz. of God’s essence and all its 
consequences, is possessed by no human mind or minds 
nowhere* can it bo fouud in the Nulura Matura/a; if it 
is “ in God,” it must be in him as Natura Naturann, 
And this is confirmed by tho rule that ideas and their 
order correspond, term for term, witli things and their 
order; «o that it. is impossible that there should be a 
real existence without an idea of it. Now, in Spinoza’s 
view, Nature as a whole is such a real existence,—an 
“ Individuum"*— related to its contents, not as an aggre¬ 
gate to its parts, but as a concrete universal to its par¬ 
ticulars ; the one Substance carrying the Attributes, 
and the Attributes tfieir Modes, and the Modes deter¬ 
mining the Singulars. Of this “ Individuum ” therefore, 
no less than of its derivatives, there must be an Idea; 
which can be referred only to itself, as self-conscious 
subject. 4 Of this interpretation further evidence is 
found in the statements that “all ideas, referred to God, 

1 Eth. II. iii. This iaalso quoted u conclusive by ProfoMor Vau 
dcr Wijclc in hi* very interesting Address "Spinor*;" i.t. u justify¬ 
ing the statement, “ Mis God is no blind productive Nature, no uncon¬ 
scious fecundity of things." “ He denies, not that God is Mind, but 
that, in the human aenae, God ia a person " (pp. 41-2), 

* Trend., op. oil. SO, 81. • Eth. IL xiiL SchoL 

* Busoit, op. ett 122-4. 
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are true, and agree with their objects;” and that “ideas 
which in us are inadequate are adequate in God.” *As 
ofir ideas are often 'not true, and, if erroneous, do 
turn into tiuth by being merely handed over to God, 
this can only mean that, while humah minds are going 
wrong, the right ideas are all the while present to a 
universal self-consciousness. 1 

This evidence would be conclusive if by an “Idea” 
in fhe “res cogitans” Spinoza always meant & self-con¬ 
scious state; and if, oiTita being affirmed, our alternative 
, was, to find it either in ourselves, or else in an Infinite 
Personality. But neither of these conditions holds good. 
It has been already shown' (pp. 100-2) that, asoSpinoza 
avowedly identified Thinker, Thought, and Thinkable, 
■the “Idea” which attended everything mighty be any 
one of these, and need not have the self-cpnsciousness 
special to the first. The same rule which assigns an 
Idea «f Itself to Nature or. God^no less supplies such an 
idea to every*reck and gas; the inference which would 
4)e absurd in 'the latter case cannot be obligato^ in the 
former. Indeed Spinoza himself, on this* very ground, 
denies even Life to God, unless in a sense wbjch equally 
give! it to all bodies* “Idea” dope not imply self- 
consciousness. 

Not perhaps toy and every idea, it will be said: 
buttsufely such an idea as isikere affirmed, viz. “^f 
j 1 Trend, op. ciL 62. 

Oogit. Metaph. ll. vi. Si vita rebus etism corporeis tribuends sit, 
nihl erit vita oxpers; si rare tan turn iia, quibus anima units est cor- 
*pori, solummodo hotdinibus^ forte etism brutis tribuends ait; non 
Vcro mentibus, nec Deo, • 
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God’s essence and all its' consequences," dm imply 
it. Certainly it does: but the next move in (he argu¬ 
ment, viz. that, in default of such idea in ns, the sdf- * 
consciousness of it must be referred by Spinoza to a 
superhuman Personality, oversteps the limits of his 
meaning, and does not follow from his language rightly 
understood. An idea, lie tells us, may bo "in God" in 
two ways: either ** in Obd as constituting the essence 

® ‘A 

of the human mind” (and then it is in man): or "in 
God as infinite," ic. as comprising, along with this 
essence, all other ideas (and then it is in nature, though 
not yet in man). And ho expressly slates how ho 
employ# these two. phrase!,—the qualified and the 
unqualified: viz. the former to designate our tultqnaU 
ideas; the latter our inadequate, that as yet fall short 
of the truth of things: ija both instances human con¬ 
ditions of thought; in the one case actual; in the other, 
with connotation of relative- defect and future possi-, 
bility. 1 Spinoza’s phraseology, therefore,”,When referring 

’ , * r 

1 Eth. II. xi Qor. “ Hence it fallow* that tin- human mind U ]*rt 
of the infinite intellect of God. And, therefore, when we My that the 
human mindfitrceivca thin or that, it is tantamount to saying tint God 
htu this or that idea,—got indeed a* Infinite, hut a* expressed in the 
nature, or constituting th# essence of the hnman mirnL A nd when we 
say that God baa this or that idea, not oa only fonstitnting the esaence 
of the human mind, hut aa having along with the human mlndpho 
body’* idea], also another thing's idea, this is to say tij|t the human 
mind perceives the thing partially or inadequately.^’ Among the many 
things involved in this important {susage, it is clear that the " Infinite 
intellect" refers exclusively to the Thinking Modes of the Katun x. 
n atunUa; and is not inconsistent with Ipg denial of Intellect to God 
in ar. 
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an idea to God, does not in any case require ns to 
travel beyond the finite minds that have it, or may have 
it, and to set up a separate Absolute subject. These 
minds in limitless number, and in series without be¬ 
ginning or end, he takes together as forming an “ infinitus 
intellects,” indefinitely competent to reflect the neces¬ 
sary order of the world: and true ideas not present 
here and now may enter there and then. This is the 
explanation of passages in which the context requires 
us to supply a self-consciousness. Where this is not 
the case, an “ idea in God ” means a Rationale or intel¬ 
ligible principle embodied in the system of things, and 
deducible (whether deduced or not) from the primary 
attributes of nature. The fact that the world is reducible 
to a theoretic order, and that to the Necessity of things 
there is attainable an answering Necessity of thought, 
is regarded as its inherent “ idea,” or “ idea in God." 
The determining equation, into which all the relations 
are gathered up, is really there: latent or patent, there 
is provision for its coming into conscious apprehension: 
but it may long remain a hidden presence of truth 
before it is adequately overtaken by any actual intel¬ 
ligence. It is in this sense that Spinoza declares the 
idea which in us is inadequate to be adequate in God: 
confuse it as we may, there it lies in nature, clear and 
complete, if we can but get to see it right. 

The very form of Spinoza’s phrase in claiming for 
God an idea of his essence and its consequences seems 
at variance with the inference drawn from it Had he 
been describing the contents of an Infinite and Eternal 
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Personality, he would have affirmed them air Aw?, as 
absolute realities: “God has an idea;" “God thinks 
infinite things in infinite ways," etc.: those would be 
immutable momenta of the Being of beings. Instead of 
this, Spinoza uses only the language of Modality: “ there 
must be in God* (necessario datur); “God can think 
infinite things," "God can form, (formare potest) an 
idea of his essence and of all that necessarily follows 
from it.”* Here we have the dialect, not of ontology, 
but of genesis: and it can be only of finite minds that 
he can affirm the growth or formation of an idea, and 
the “ ability ” to follow it out to its logical consequences.* 
TherS is nothing then in the phrases so ingeniously 
borrowed from the vocabulary of Theism, to contradict 
or qualify the much plainer propositions which excludo 
all Divine self-consciousness and personality, and con¬ 
stitute a system of puro Naturalism. The denial of 
Intellect and Will to the nature of God has been ex- 
plained away by appeal to the familiar distinction 

» Eth. II. iii. 

* In closing this argument I am tempted to cite a curious testimony 
unwittingly borne by Busolt against bis own opfnfon. Defending the 
personal self-consciousness of Spinoza's God, be refen to Trendelenburg 
as an ally, in the following qualified terms j " Trendelenburg assumes 
the self-consciousness in the treatises above mentioned, especially in 
ii 45 ft- In some passages Trendelenburg speaks so that one might 
at first,—and this is really the case on the Attribute-question,—take 
him as a representative of the opposite view t compare ii 65—'The 
finite thoughts, of which one determines another in infinitum, together 
form the infinite understanding of God ’" (p. 130). This statement, 
which favours "the opposite view,” ie not Trendelenburg's but 
Spinoza’s, in Eth. V. xL Scholium. 
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between the originating intelligence which precedes^ its 
objects £nd the sequacious which learns them wh|n 
given: and it is suggested that the latter only is excluded 
by Spinoza, Among several reasons, two especially 
forbid this interpretation—(1) Intellect and Will are 
related to the nature of God, on the side of the thinking 
attribute, precisely as Rest and Motion, on the side of 
extension: i.e. they are immediate Modes of their attri¬ 
bute, answering so exactly to the other pair as to be 
simply their translation into thought. As there can be 
no rest and motion except in particular things, so neither 
can there be intellect and will: and the latter can as 
little as the former be attributed to God qud Natura 
naturans. 1 This statement is expressly made to cover 

1 Eth. I. xxxii. Cor. 2; cf. xxxi. Coleridge's manuscript note on 
this corollary (donying Intellect and Will to God) shows his desperate 
desire to save something like Theism for Spinoza: “ But what entitles 
Spinoza to divide the consequence (i.e. intellectual from the ground 1 
A cogitatione infinite iutellcctus infinitus debot sequi, into et voluntas 
infinite ; ox his vero omnia alia,—quod et sacrosancta Trinitas innuit 
Spinoza himself speaks of the intellcctus infinitus Dei, p. 87 [i.«. II. xi. 
Cor. Seo supra, 337, note]. But if Spinoza affirms only that God is 
it not as the i M vojn 0c6t, but ws 4 ronjp begets or produces it, h< 
docs not essentially differ from the Catholic Church; nay, even hii 
denial of the Incarnation of God may be charitably interpreted as a 
denial of the heresy of the Sabellians and Patripassionists. Spinoza’s 
great defect is that by commencing with two attributes exclusively, 
though he admits infinite (in the senso of innumerable, which I once 
without reason doubted), he gives no explication of Life, or the pheno¬ 
mena of life, ns pleasure, pain, etc. And doubtless nothing can be 
more arbitrary than to make the Will a modo of Intellect, when it had 
been far more philosophical to have reversed the position, and made 
the Will the absolute ground. And thus indeed Spinoza may be inter- 
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"infinite” as well as “finite” intellect and wilL (2) 
if Spinoza had meant to exempt originating, intellect 
from his denial, he could not have thrown himself so 
vehemently into the lists against all teleology: for 
intellectual origination without thought thrown forward, 
i.e. without contemplated ends, is inconceivable, and 
disappears in an empty phrase. Creative ideas, which 
are prioj to the things created, and involve “ all that is 
to follow from what is now,” act with a future in view: 
and if not with a view to the future, it can only be 
because the action is involuntary,—a foresight of what 
must be, —presenting, therefore, a combination, not 
admissible by Spinoza, of intellect without will. What¬ 
ever intellect you save to a God who acts only out of 
the necessity of his nature, is in no contrast with the 
human, but of precisely the same sort: i.e. it is not 
prior to its object; it understands what is already there 
(the Divine nature);.and from this foresees what will 
ensuea process identical with scientific prediction. 
There is no room, therefore, in this doctrine, for the 
alleged distinction: and the denial of intellect like ours 
is a denial of intellect ex toto. 

The attribute, then, of “ Cogitatio ” means no more 
than the common ground in nature of those phenomena 
which are not referable to the constitution of matter, 

preted: there are several passage* that would allow u« to consider 
Substantia not dogmatice, is- as a Thing— Ur-iafAt —but as an stomal 
art—causa sui: and thus we should have a ft'iil as the StMaiu, and 
cogitatio and extensio (the latter being only Imaginatio object!va et 
realis, the eternal act of manifestation) as its two attributes." Splnora's 
name covers many strange things : but what next 1 
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and which in man emerge into self-consciousness. Jo 
the Natyra Naturans none of the characters of mind 
which a self-conscious being has can be assigned. 1 

Let us suppose, however, that this question were 
decided the other way, and that the Spinozistic God 
were a self-knowing and omniscient subject This 
concession would still be inadequate to meet Kant’s 
conditions of “a God that can interest us.” For, his 
Thinking attribute has no acting contact with that of 
extension; and the whole genesis and history of the 
material universe obey a blind causation, and are none 
the better for any Divine knowledge or intelligence. 
No idea in God can set up or modify or destroy any 
creature, inorganic or organic: it can only determine 
into existence another idea, and thence another, etc., 
in infinitum, each necessarily sequent and without 
alternative throughout the series. Spinoza makes it 
a merit of his philosophy that t it treats the human 
mind as “a kind of spiritual automaton.” 3 Not only 
does the remark apply to the total Thinking attribute 
of the universe, but his whole theory of God exactly 
presents, in its principle of parallelism, the modem 
doctrine of automatism. In whatever sense the res 
cogitana and the res extensa are ultimately one, each 
carries its own necessary causality, and is wholly in¬ 
operative on the other; so that each would go on the 
same though the other were away. 

1 Ep. 54. 

* D« Intel! Emend., V. YL end Lend, I. 29. "Quad eliqnod 
eutometnm apiritoele." 
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, After thus excluding all ideas from physical action, 
jf; was superfluous for Spinoza to establish # special 
disability against “ the idea of the good ” (ratio boni). 
But he is conscious of the resistance which he must 
expect from the prevalent belief in Creative and Provi¬ 
dential design, and makes efforts more strenuous than 
patient to break it down. Admitting nothing to be 
possible^ except the actual, he rejects the Cartesian 
doctrine that even mathematical truths owe their cer¬ 
tainty to the will of God, 1 and identifies the necessity 
of things with an absolute necessity in the Divine 
nature. That nature acts because it exists, and as it 
exists, 5nd can no more do* anything different than lie 
anything different. It has no alternatives; it knows 
no degrees of comparison,—of better or worse,—no 
antitheses,—of true and false, of right and wrong; but 
subsists exclusively in the positive and determinate. 
In such a nature, all action is from the past, not for the 
future, which, if foreseen, is predetermined. 1 The esti¬ 
mates of good and evil, of beauty and deformity, of 
order and confusion, which in us supply motives to 
conduct, are wholly relative to our finite constitution, 
and have no meaning for the world as a whole.* The 
preconception of such relative pleasures and pains con¬ 
stitutes desire and aversion in us, really impelling us in 

a determinate manner ; but, in ignorance of this, we 

t 

1 Descartes’ Med. Biponses anx Sme* Objections, Cotwin, it 387. 

* Eth. I. mcTiU. SchoL 2, cl II. tL Cor. Ease formal# renun, 
qua modi son sant cogitandi, non aeqoitnr ideo ex dhrina natora, quia 
re* prln* cognovit. * Set tupra, p. 8M *tjq. 
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fancy ourselves free, and credit ourselves with the 
selection # of one out of several possibilities; and therg 
carrying the illusion up into the nature of God, we 
ascribe to his selection whatever pleases us in the 
system of things, and excuse, on imaginary grounds, 
whatever shocks and repels us. But it is a mere 
anthropomorphic superstition thus to apply the human 
analogy to the Divine Being. For the universe there 
is no ideal standard of perfection: each of its contents 
is right according to its might ; and if men and things 
are found of every grade, when measured by our rules, 
it is because, within the compass of infinitude, nothing 
can be absent which can exist at all. 1 ' 

This surrender of all things to unlimited Nature- 
powers, unguided by Ideas, is at once a reproduction of 
Lucretius and an anticipation of Haeckel, and identifies 
Spinoza’s relation to Theism with theirs. Like Scho¬ 
penhauer and Hartmann, he included Ideas among the 
Nature-powers, and might therefore, like these philoso¬ 
phers, have retained a teleology of “ the Unconscious," 
had he not established an impassable gulf between the 
physical and the ideal functions of nature: but this 
compelled him to ignore a system of relations wl^eh 

1 Eth. I. Appendix. Coleridge says: “Hanc appendices) inter inllrma 
Spinozra ratiocinia amlenter atatuo, et qu» in omni parte indigentiam 
eanioria criticea aperte teatatnr. Contra ana ipsiua priucipi* affectionea 
Tempori*, Post et Priiia, cum Elite Xmo commieect, et Sophia tarn 
contra Sophia tas agit.” He adda: "Nowhere does Kant manifest hia 
•uperiority to all preceding philosophers more convincingly than in 
this question of Final Causes. Vide hia Ground Unique of Demonstra¬ 
tion of the of God, and the chapter in hia Urtheilskrafi.” 
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constitute the very key of interpretation to the organic 
world. Had the Substance in which the Nature-powers 
coalesced been a self-conscious Superior to l>oth, instead 
of a neutral abode of their duality, their mutual play 
and* evolution might have been no blind tentatives to 
exhaust the permutations, but the provided conditions 
of an unfolding history. But by leaving as apyr) a mere 
nominal receptacle, his Nature-powers became really 
primary, and took their undirected and independent 
initiative, without either conscious or unconscious teleo¬ 
logical activity. This position is surely a step further 
from Theism than that of the Frankfort pessimist. 

Ydt Spinoza had to make somo involuntary conces¬ 
sion to the doctrine which he assailed. What was that 
“ conalus "—that effort to assert and enlarge its naturo 
which he claimed for every object in the world ? Can 
it be conceived except as a force directed to the realiza¬ 
tion of an idea?—a force, not blind and neutral, running 
off into any channel of least resistance, but selective of 
a definite end? The "essence” of a thing which is 
credited with this "conatus” is not a body that pushes 
and pulls, but a set of co-ordinated relations, involving 
ai| immanent idea: and though of course an adequate 
executive causality must be there (for, to gain an end, 
there must be power), yet its instinctive direction on its 
appropriate object,—light for the eye, water for the 
thirsting lips, truth forme understanding,—is prophetic¬ 
ally determined by the needs and adaptations inherent 
in the nature. Spinoza, with all bis strength, could not 
break the evident ideal relation !>ctwecn what is and 
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what is to be in the scheme of things; both are built 
together into the structure of the world And th^ 
attempt to ride from behind on the back of efficient 
causation into a dark future can succeed only by shutting 
the eyes to the clear fall of the light in front. 

The objection to predicate of “God” anything that is 
found in man comes the less appropriately from Spinoza, 
because his own conception embodied in that word is 
wholly made up of human predicates; and in no system 
more than in his do the two natures stand in the re¬ 
lation of microcosm to macrocosm. The two known 
Attributes of Extension and Thought are simply the 
two factors of our own life thrown into universal form. 
Further, in order to learn the first, we go to school to 
our own body, and thence, as a base, plant out other 
bodies in space, and affirm as common to all what is 
familiar to us at home Similarly, we become acquainted 
with what Thinking means by the sample of it in our¬ 
selves; and though we follow out the res cogitans to 
infinitude, we do but look in our own glass. Nay more: 
this very “mind” in us is itself constituted by the 
“idea of a single thing,” viz. “our own body:" so that 
from the farthest excursions through the cosmos and to 
the " Causa sui ” we are driven in to our own organism 
as the focus of cognition. This surely is not merely a 
geocentric, but an anthropocentric, projection of the All 
and the Divine nature. That ft is so may be no just 
ground for reproach: but at all events, it disarms the 
lofty rebuke of all human analogies that mingle with 
religious conceptions. 
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t The conclusion to which this review of Spinoza’s 
jpsition conducts us is obvious enough. If ye adhere 
to Kant’s interpretation of the word “God," it is impos¬ 
sible to claim Spinoza as a Theist, or even as a Pan¬ 
theist: for neither as “Immanent,” nor as "Transitive" 
and Creative, did he acknowledge “a Supreme Being 
the Author of all things by free and understanding 
action.” By this criterion Jacobi was certainly justified 
in classing him with Atheists. The just abhorrence of 
intellectual persons for the “ odium theologicum," and 
the generous rule to give no one a name which ho dis¬ 
owns, have nearly banished this word from our modern 
vocabulary: and if .its disuse by calm and judicial men 
would save it from abuse by passionate advocates, it 
might well be dropped. But a right use of language is 
a better corrector of wrong than mere disuso: and, logic¬ 
ally, it is as little possible to spare the word Atheist as 
the cognate terms of the same group. As there are and 
always have been people who believe, so there are and 
always have been people who disbelieve, the governance 
of the world by a “ Living God and we cannot dis¬ 
pense with a name for each. The duty of applying to 
no one a term which he disowns is conditioned on his 
not altering its meaning in order to disown it: the 
obligation is reciprocal, resting on a common understand¬ 
ing, and violated by tricks of perversion on either side. 
The Bomans had no right to chaige atheism on the 
early Christians for not believing in Jupiter Capitolinus. 
On the other hand, it is no valid disclaimer to say, “ I 
am not an atheist, for I believe in a First Cause,” if that 
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first cause should happen to he hydrogen, or other blind 
element of things. It cannot be desirable that the wor^ 
“ God ” should be thrown into the crucible of meta¬ 
physics, and reserved for any caput mortuum that may 
be left when the essential constituents of its meaning 
have been dissipated. 

It must be admitted, however, that less meaning is 
usually expected from the syllables—“ theism, ”—when 
taken into the compound “Pantheism” than when stand¬ 
ing as an integral word. As soon as the controversy came 
to turn, less upon what the universal power is, than 
upon where and when it is, all forms of Immanency found 
shelter under the same name, though only the highest 
form recognized Mind in the All, and others reduced 
the principle to Life, or, lower still, to physical Motion. 
Under Pantheism, with this extended signification, the 
system of Spinoza undoubtedly comes. Yet, if we try to 
place it in any one of the three members of this group, 
we cannot do so. By its Attribute jf Cogitatio it seems 
to seek admission to the first: by that of Extensa to 
pass into the third: so that its apparent ambition is to 
hold the two in equipoise, and suffer neither the Ideal 
nor the Material to rule, except as two Csesars, with an 
inaccessible Augustus (alas! a nominis umbr$) behind. 
A philosophy that takes its stand on so dizzy a position 
is sure to lose its equilibrium: and under the breath of 
opposite tendencies Spinoza’s overbalances itself now in 
one direction, and then in the other. No sooner does a 
mode of the res cogitans reflect upon itself than “ idea” 
produces “idea idem” in infinitum, without any corre- 
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sponding multiplication on the parallel line: so that a 
boundless numerical preponderance accrues to the ideal 

tP § 

side. But, on the other hand, the initial idea is in every 
case the “idea of a body,” so that without the latter the 
former would not be: and thus a priority is secured to 
the material side as the condition of the ideal. An 
oscillating ascendency is the inevitable result, and the 
system verges to the right under the positive magnetism 
of Hartlenberg’s genius, to the left under the negative of 
Clifford’s. If we have rightly interpreted it, it matters 
little to its religious relations which way it leans: for 
even under a dominant immanency of the ideal attribute, 
it is impossible to make a religious object of a mere 
potentiality of Thought, without Understanding, without 
Will, without aim or preference, without affection or 
character, and without power over anything material. 

The logical estimate of a philosopher, however, is one 
thing: the personal is quite another. Though Spinozistn 
is anti-theistic and lias no valid excuse for retaining the 
word “God,” there may still have been something con¬ 
genial to Spinoza himself in the continued use of conse¬ 
crated language which could never quite lose its glow: 
and he may have loved to linger in a mystical penumbra 
of his early faith, even when the Sun of Israel had 
become eclipsed. Though the only “Love of God” 
which remained possible was “the Intellectual,” it is 
possible enough that a mere homage to the truth of 
things may have transferred to itself the fervour and the 
peace of a deeper worship; and that some rush of “ cos¬ 
mic emotion ” into the vacant place may have wrung from 
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him those wonderful propositions in which the last book 
of Ethics emerges from “geometry” almost into rhapsody^ 
Self-surrender to the order of nature ts the “intellectual ” 
side of the moral surrender into the hand of God. 
Spinozism contains no ground of Duty, as distinct from 
Prudence. Yet Spinoza’s moral ideal was high and noble, 
loftier far than its narrow base can support: and his 
indignation and disgust at mean and corrupt inferences 
from principles affecting resemblance to his own attest an 
ethical purity and depth which rather leads than follows 
his theoretic judgment. 1 Spinozism declares self- 
assertion of the individual nature the spring of life and 
the warrant of conduct. Tec by no moralist are®larger 
demands made than by Spinoza on forbearing and gene¬ 
rous affections; even to the desiring for all the same 
good which we seek for ourselves, and the conquest of 
hatred by persistent love. These contrarieties between 
the assumptions and the conclusions of his thought may 
doubtless be sometimes referable to an esoteric and 
exoteric mode of stating his judgments : for both his 
personal caution and his tenderness towards others led 
him to this. But in his own sincere personality there 
was also a conflict between the clear cold intellect 
from which he took his start, and a certain Southern 
fervour, smouldering beneath the surface, but ever ready, 
at the touch of a gentle breath, to kindle affections and 
convictions beyond the control of logical restraints. 

1 8ee Ep. 44, in which he describes the shock he had received from 
a hook, “Homo Political," described supra, p. 93. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BIBLICAL THEOLOGY.' 

The system of thought presented in the foregoing 
chapters Spinoza regarded as the pure product of 
Reasonjnterpreting the permanent order of Nature. It 
is true that the fortn which it took in his own mind 
was in part determined by his Israelitish preconcep¬ 
tions; without which he would hardly have designated 
the supreme Unity of the world by the word " God,” 
so as to retain for his monism some colour of mono¬ 
theism. But this feature, whether due to inward pre¬ 
ference or to art, has no religious significance. What 
he has to offer is a Philosophy, to philosophers: and 
beyond this inner circle, of persons competent to think 
out for themselves their place and relations in the uni¬ 
verse, he does not expect his persuasion to extend. 

Around this small enclosure, however, and inter¬ 
locked with it at every part, lives and moves the 
common throng of human beings, who also have to act 
and suffer, but cannot wait for a theory to do it worthily. 
For their guidance there must be and there are, in every 
society, ready-made rules of right, and encouragements 
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to duty, and assurances of justice, adequate to every 
moral emergency. This function is taken in hand by 
the public Religion of every community; amonjf 
Europeans, embodied in historical documents, and re¬ 
presented by a ministering clergy. The philosopher 
cannot be allowed to go apart and ignore this inherit¬ 
ance from the past,—this faith of the present. He is 
naturally asked to declare his exact attitude.towards it; 
his estimate of its Sacred Writings; and thfe delation of 
its characteristic beliefs to the truth which he professes 
to have found. To this demand Spinoza has responded 
in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Its doctrine of 
the Commonwealth has already been sufficiency pre¬ 
sented.' It remains only to notice the remarkable 
position of this treatise in the history of Biblical 
Criticism. 

The advance from the old Bibliolatry to the modern 
mode of treating the books of Scripture was made by 
tvyo marked stages. The interpreter was usually the 
apologist; and desired to make the best of the text 
which he undertook to elucidate. He could not be 
unaware that, in an age sufficiently curious to need 
e*egetical literature at all, the chief scruples would be 
encountered in the recital of prodigies, such as the 
swallowing of Jonah, and the feeding of the five thou¬ 
sand. The narrative beingfTfeacred and unimpeachable, 
he could relieve its difficulties only by putting a new 
construction on it, which should divest it of its mar¬ 
vellous form and lay bare the natural event contained 
within. This method marks the first stage in the 
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attempt to harmonize nature and Scripture. Assuming 
the constancy of the one and the truth of th^ other, it 
constitutes what is technically called “ nationalism 
and was long applied to scattered cases that invited# 
before it was reduced to system in the ComraentarieJ» 
Paulus. 


The study of the Hebrew and Greek texts, howev« 
dissolved^ last the cement by which the doctrineM 
Inspiration'had held together the whole Bibijits'* 
homogeneous Divine product; and by calling intoRisfl 
ence a literary history of its component books reMVel 
the obligation, and the possibility, of indiscrimiMkiy 
accepting all their contents*as true. The more cgBe^t] 
their structure was examined, the less compatiblfwas 
it found with the tradition of their date, their author¬ 


ship, and their historical infallibility: so that there no 
longer remained any excuse for rationalizing texts which 
could claim no exemption from human error. Once rid 
of the temptation to tamper with their meaning in order 
to save their truth, it was wonderful how they gained 
in life, in distinctness, in interest, revealing unexpected 
relations, and opening up a human drama of deeper 
significance than any oracles stereotyped as Divide.* 
Till the Scriptures could be traced, like any other litera¬ 
ture, to the natural workipg of the mind, they pre¬ 
sented, like a landscape before a half-couched eye, only 
a confused blotch of colour all upon one plane,—it might 
be in the body or out of the body,—with no perspective 
in the still distances, with no parallax in the moving 
objects, no dear identification, no familiar recognition of 
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anything, but a dim and mystic sense of light that gives 
no vision. ’ The more they have disclosed their genesis^ 
and growth '111 time, the better they have emphasized 
their meaning for all time. 

Spinoza lived before either of these stages had set 
in: and his distinction is, that he anticipated both. The 
fundamental principle of nationalism can hardly be 
more distinctly stated than in these sentences:— 

4* 

“ Our only object is to make clear what can be securely 
established by Natural Reason : we then know that the Sacred 
Page must teach the same. For truth cannot be at variance 
with truth, or Scripture teach the nonsense that is palmed upon 
it. Were we really to find in i(j what is contradicted bj natural 
light, we should refute it as freely as we do the Koran and the 
Talmud. But far be it from us to imagine that in the Sacred 
Writings anything can be found repugnant to the light of 
nature .” 1 

By this rule we must assume Scripture as “ veritas,’’ 
and Nature as “ veritas; ” and, taking the latter as the 
better known, employ it as regulative of the meaning of 
the former. This would pledge us, if rigorously carried 
out, to read the Copernican astronomy and the modem 
Geology between or in the opening lines of Genesis; to 
coerce inconsistent narratives (as of thp Nativity in 
Matthew and Luke) into agreement, after the manner of 
the Harmonists; to invent a fulfilmqpt for every failed 
prophecy (as of the Final Advent and Judgment within 
the first generation); and to refer every miracle to 
adequate natural causes. Spinoza by no ih4»na com¬ 
mits himself to such thorough-going applicatfbp of the 
1 Cog. Metaph. II. c. viiL sub fin. 
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rationalistic principle: he had no need to do so: for it 
not his only, or his best, weapon; and, in. spite of 
his deprecating words, he is far from leaving in abeyance 
his right of refuting Scripture “ as freely as the Koran 
and the Talmud.” He detects false prophecies; as in 
the words “ Thou shalt not die by the sword, thou slmlt 
die in peace," addressed to Zedekiah, who, after seeing 
his sons^ all killed, had his eyes scooped out, and was 
left to die in chains. 1 He ridicules the Harmonists, 
who strain their invention “to reconcile evident con¬ 
tradictions,” with no other result than, in their worship 
of the letter of Scripture, to bring its writers into con¬ 
tempt oS blunderers, in thought and speech. 8 Still, in 
spite of this free handling of his text, ho prefers at 
times to let it pass as history, and, if it be marvellous, 
explain it away. Thus: 

(1.) In treating of the reported Miracles, he dis¬ 
tinguishes between those which are mere subjective 
imaginations [e.<j. Elijah's ascent to heaven in a chariot 
of fire), and such as may be credited with objective 
reality. The latter affect us with wonder simply 
because the phenomenon issues from the dark and 
hides its source; but, did we see it all, it would b6 
found a “res mere naturalis.” Were it otherwise, it 
would carry no Djyine tidings: for what is foreign to 
Nature is foreign tofJod. So little repugnant is this to 

the historians’ mode of thought, that they themselves 

% 

* ' K. 

1 J«r. xxxfv. 4, fi; cf. ILL 8-11; ap. Tract Tbeol.-Pol. c. X.; 
V. VI. an* Lwd, I. fi BIZ 

* fyct. Tbeol.-PoL c. X.; V. VL and Land, I. p. 511. 
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supply a part of the natural agency required:.a twenty- 
four hours’ east wind brought, and a west wind swept 
away, the plague of locusts upon Egypt: the passage of 
the Bed Sea was rendered possible by a strong east wind 
through the night: and the Shunamite’s son, who had 
been laid out for dead, did not open his eyes on life 
again without the prolonged warm to«ch of Elisha’s 
body. 1 When it is said that God put the young Saul in 
Samuel’s way for selection as king, the historian brings 
them together in the most natural way possible. The 
youth, after a fruitless search through the country for his 
father’s strayed asses, is on the point of turning home¬ 
wards, but is persuaded by” his servant first to try what 
tidings he can get from the neighbouring Seer; who thus 
falls in with the suitable candidate he wants. The habit 
of referring everything to God and tracing his provi¬ 
dence in all events gave rise to figures of speech in which, 
when taken literally, miracles seem to lurk. That to the 
thirsting captives on their return “water bursts from the 
rock" seems to mean more than that they find springs 
in the desert; that “ the windows of heaven are opened,” 
more than that there is plenty of rain; that “ God 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” more than that the 
king was obstinate. But, whatever be the language or 
the silence with which the cause of a marvel is treated, 
we are to take it as certain that it emerges in the im¬ 
mutable order of nature.* 

(2.) The whole phenomenon of Prophecy also is 

1 Op. oil. o. VI. ; V. VI. and Land, I. pp. 445-449, 453. 

' Op, cit. o. VI.; V. VI. and Land, I. pp. 458-8. 
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referred by Spinoza to the ordinary laws of the human 
jpind; and, far from being regarded as one of, its more 
exalted manifestations, is handed over to its lowest 
function, so as to have its home in the seat of all 
illusion and “inadequate ideas.” The "Prophet" is a 
man of exceptionally vivid Imagination, whose appre¬ 
hensions of God are not immediate, essence with essence, 
mind with mind, but through voices and images, chiefly 
in dreams. These sensible media, and the pictorial 
faculty which they exercise, afford no warrant of truth 
and imply no mental superiority. The “ voice of God ” 
that seems to speak is evidently not articulate language, 
but soAe natural nqise, which the hearer converts into 
words, declaring his sense of what it means: and hence 
it is that the Decalogue in Deuteronomy (v. G-21) varies 
from that in Exodus (xx. 2-17), though in both instances 
God is named as the speaker of the words. 1 The cer- 
tainty given by such colloquy or vision is not intel¬ 
lectual, but moral; involving intense impression, but 
relative always to the opinions, the capacity, the tem¬ 
perament of the prophet. So little did his “ burden ” 
carry in it any inherent authority, that tests were 
required for distinguishing the true seer from the false: 
and the decisive “ Sign ” was to be found in the correct¬ 
ness of his forecast and the purity of his faith. If he 
failed in these, if he introduced new gods and prophesied 
lies, he was to be put to death, though he should con¬ 
firm his doctrine by signs and wonders. But if he were 
faithful and devout of heart, no exemption from prevail- 
1 Op. tit. c. VII.; V. VI tad Land, I. pp, 478-480. 
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ing ignorance or prejudice was needed for -his work. 
Joshua might misconstrue an extraordinary refraction 
into a stoppage of Sun and Moon; Isaiah might know 
nothing of the parhelion which shifted back the shadow 
on *the dial; Solomon might try to build his circular 
molten sea with a diameter of 1 and a circumference of 
3: and all of them might be involved in yet graver 
errors respecting the Divine attributes; without being 
disqualified for the part assigned to them in the sacred 
history. 1 Abraham, believing that each tribe had its 
tutelary Divinity, did not know that God was ubiquitous 
and omniscient. Moses had no idea that all human 
actions came from his sole decree, and deemed hfm only 
the greatest among gods: though unable to image to 
himself so transcendent a Being, and forbidding all 
material representation of him, he did not regard him as 
intrinsically invisible, but only supposed that the weak 
nature of man would be blasted by the sight. Nor did 
this great Prophet shrink from representing God as 
“jealous” and “avenging,” though faithful and com¬ 
passionate. On the efficacy of repentance and the 
freedom of the will, prophet differs from prophet; 
Samuel declaring that “the strength of Israel will 
not repent, for he is not a man that he should repent ” 
(1 Sam. xxxii. 18); and Jeremiah (in one of his moods, 
for comp, xviii. 10), that “ he recompenseth the iniquity 
of the fathers into the bosom of their children after 
them; ” and Paul, that the will of man is the helpless 
slave of sin (Bom. vii. 10 seqq.); while Ezekiel pro- 
1 Op. cU. c. II. J V, VI. and Land, I. pp. 898-400. 
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claims tljat “the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
J;he father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son;” and that “if the wicked will turn*from the 
sins that he hath committed, they shall not be men¬ 
tioned unto him; in his righteousness that he hath done 
he shall live ” (xviii. 20-22). 1 

The inference drawn from such facts is, that the 
spiritual enthusiasm that possessed the Prophets was 
no absolute light, but ad hominem sive ad captum 
alicujus, and was directed not to the enlargement of 
knowledge but to the enforcement of a righteous law; 
using for this end the conceptions already in existence, 
and appealing to admitted obligations. It spoke to 
hope, to fear, and all affections of the imagination, en¬ 
listing them in aid of obedience and love; but had no 
credentials to lay before the intellect, the sole organ for 
the apprehension of truth. Its whole operation plainly 
lies within the compass of natural laws. 

Spinoza’s “ rationalism ” stood in closest connection 
with his philosophy; which, pledging him to find room 
for every thing and event in the realm of Nature, non¬ 
suited the pretensions of the supernatural ab initio. It 
is otherwise with his judgments on the literary history 
of canonical books. There is nothing in his Meta¬ 
physics to determine the authorship of Deuteronomy, 
the date of Job, or the meaning of Daniel’s “Son of 
Man:”—except indeed in this negative way; that, as 
the theory of an inspired set of books bespeaks for each 
an assigned personal origin, a critic who is free of that 
1 Op. tit. c. II.; V. VL ud Land, I. pp. 400-405. 
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theory call approach th$ question of authentipity with¬ 
out pre-engagement o^ mind. This advantage of the 
lawman over the the lo^an had already (a.d. 1651) 
been exemplified'.im’tbe remark’'of Hobbes, that "the 
Pentateuch Beems to be written rather about Moses than 
^ Himiand it is posable, that in this hint, as in 
other pregnant thoughts, the philosopheibof Malmsbury 
may have given impulse and direction to the freethinker 
of, Amsterdam. One pf Spinoza’s earlier opponents,— 
Jafltfb Thomas, Iteipzig Professor of Ethics, teacher and 
Correspondent of Leibniz,—supposes, him indebted 
rather to the eccentric Isaac La Peytere, in whose 
Systems Theplogicub (1655) several of the repetitions 
and contradictions in the so-called Mosaic books had 

* t i , 

been pointed out, and Urged as proofs of their composite 
origin from different Mtfda at different times. 2 It is 

1 Leviathan, III. c. xxxni. 

5 This La Peyrfere was the.autlior of the “ Preadamite" hypothesis, 
which supposed the earth to have been peopled before the drama of 
Paradise by the progenitor* of all the Gentile races, and regarded 
Adam as the founder of only the Israelitish family. His Systems 
Theolggicnm, written to support this hypothesis, was condemned by 
• the Holy Office, and consigned him to its prison. His familiarity 
with Hebrew literature is accounted for by his reputed Jewish origin, 
though in his native city of Bordeaux he passed for a Huguenot, till 
he finally conformed to the Roman Catholic Church. His religions 
versatility is satirized in the inscription upon his tomb: “ La Peyrire 
ip git, ce bon Israelite, Huguenot, Catholique, Preeadamite. Quatre 
religions lui plurent a la fois.” ^Dieatel,—who is entitled to speak 
with authority,—finds merits in his Systems which are unjustly 
forgotten; and classes it witlr Spinoza’s Tractates Theol.-PoL, as 
anticipating the leading features of Father Richard Simon's organic 
hypothesis In his Histoire critique dn Vieux Testament (1678). See 
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true that,!* PeyrWs evidences of a post-Mosaic date 
for the Pentateuch are reproduced by Spinoza; ty. the 
mention (Deut iiL 11) of the iron bedstead of Og, king 
of Bashan, still preserved as an antiquity in the city qf 
Babbah (first conquered by David, 2 Sam. xil 29, SO), , 
Again, Deut. iiL 13,14, explains why a part'of Gilead 
which at the.end of the exodus used to be called. 
“Argob” and "Bashan” received and “ retained unto 
this day ” the name of “ Jair’s Villages,” It Was because 
possession was taken of the country 'by Jair, sot of, 
Manasseh. There are, however, two claimants to that 
iiaqie; one (Num. xxxii. 41) in'the name of Modes 
when the district in question was assigned to the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 29, 30); another, 300 
years later, also of the Manasseh clan, one of the 
“Judges” who, ruling Israel for 22 years, “h&d 30 
sons, who rode on 30 asses and had 30 villages which 
are called ‘Jair’s villages ’ to this day ” (Judges v. 3, 4). 
Even if we take the ’first of these accounts, the change 
of local name is tlirown upon the very end of Moses’ 
career, and could not have been cited by him p an 
ancient thing “ which continued to this day.” And if 
the second account is preferred, it involves an anachron¬ 
ism of many centuries! Again, the use of earlier 
writings by the author of the Pentateuch is evident 
from Num. xxi. 14, where a quotation is made from a 
“ Book of the Wars of Jahvjfc” as the basis of a poetical 
piece. The materials for suol\a book were not furnished 

Diestel, Geschichte dee A. T., p. 857, Note 27, and Ginibetg’i Bin- 
leitung to Spinoza’* Tract-Theol.-Pol., p. 18. ' 
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till Joshua led the way into Canaan: and the manner 
of citation is that of retrospect from a later age. 
These facts, however, which are turned to account by 
La Peyr&re, form but a small part of Spinoza’s case 
against the claim of the Hebrew narratives to be Mosaic 
or contemporary records. He shows that “the Book of 
the covenant” which Moses is said to ha»ve read before 
the people (Exod. xxiv. 7) refers only to the previous 
section from xx. 22; that “the Book of the Law” 
attributed to Moses in Deut. xxxi 24-26, could in no 
case be longer than could be taken in at a hearing, and 
was meant therefore for something far short of the 
Pentateuch; that many things are found in the 'Penta¬ 
teuch, and even in these very sections assigned to his 
hand, which Moses could not have written, but which 
must have been wrought into the narrative as late as 
the Captivity. He points out that, while it is impossible 
to mistake the many-coloured and many-dated materials 
that variegate and often confuse the whole, an historical 
and didactive purpose manifestly pervades the Penta¬ 
teuch, and so links on to it in succession the books of 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings as to imply 
the labour of an editorial hand. As the story is carried 
to the death of Jehoiachin, we cannot look for the com¬ 
piler before the sixth century B.C., during which the 
national life was for the most part suspended at Baby¬ 
lon. But the first half of the next century brought both 
the occasion and the man to call forth a republication of 
the half-foigotten law and history of Israel. It is to 
Ezra that Spinoza attributes this work (Neh. viii. 1-8). 
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Ilia objept was a Reformation of the relaxed religion 
of the nation, and, for that end, definite instruction 
in a law as yet uncodified and little more than con¬ 
suetudinary. He began therefore with the book of 
Deuteronomy, which is his expanded recension of the 
older Mosaic fragments. And then, to confirm the 
interest of th* people in this legislation, and their dis¬ 
position to obey it, he prefixed the history of their fore¬ 
fathers before the Law was given, and appended the 
narrative of their national vicissitudes so far as they 
attested the faithfulness and justice of God. 1 

The series of books thus put together (twelve by 
preserft reckoning, ten if *Samuel and Kings bo each 
taken as one instead of two), though made continuous 
at the junctures, betrays its character as an unfinished 
compilation from earlier materials by various unhar¬ 
monized'elements. The story of Ilezekiah related in 
2 Kings xviii. 17 seqq., is evidently taken verbatim from 
the “chronicle of the Kings of Judah," mentioned in 
2 Kings xx. 20: for it is identical with the episode in 
the “ Visions of Isaiah ” (xxxvi.-xxxix.), which we know 
(from 2 Chron. xxxii. 32) to have been preserved in 
that “chronicle.” In the same way, the siege of 
Jerusalem and capture of Zedekiah (2 Kings xxv.), are 
narrated in terms of Jeremiah lii. A similar identity 
of text appears in 2 Samuel vii. with 1 Chron. xvii.— 
a book far later than Ezra; pointing doubtless to a 
common source in some account of Nathan’s life,— 
different copies of which, in the two compilers’ hands, 

> Tract. TheoL-Pol., c. VIIL; V. VL tod Land, I. pp. 482-891. 
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explain the slight verbal variations. The marks of 
time scattered through the history yield, when com- # 
bined, a tangle of chronology which could arise only 
from the disordered intertwining of numerous threads. 
The epochs of Jacob’s family history, if reckoned from 
the data of Joseph’s life, yield absurd results, when 
taken as conterminous with the corresponding divisions 
of his own; eg. that Simeon and Levi, when boys of 
eleven and twelve years, put to the sword all the male 
inhabitants of Shalem (Gen. xxxiv. 25-30) enslaved all 
the rest, carried off their flocks and herds, and pillaged 
their city. So too, on comparing the general statement 
(1 Kings vi 1) that Solomdn’s temple was built 480 
years after the exodus, with the given sections that 
make up the interval, we find that the parts amount to 
a much larger total, even if we neglect those which are 
left without numerical measure: and when fair allow¬ 
ance is made for these also, the discrepancy is little 
less than two centuries. All these phenomena are 
readily explained by the patchwork composition of the 
books out of pre-existing materials, imperfectly sifted: 
and the vestiges of such a process are too plain to be 
mistaken. What, for instance, can be more obvious 
than the lame joint, or rather, absence of joint, in the 
history at Judges ii. 6 ? The previous book closes with 
the last word, the death and burial of Joshua. The 
book of Judges opens with an account of what was 
done in consequence of his death, and pursues the story 
up to ii. 5: when suddenly the next verses turn back 
to Joshua, sum up his doings, and repeat the narrative 
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of his death and burial. Besides rendering the inference 
irresistible, of a composite structure and successive 
redactions of the twelve books of older history, Spinoza 
finds in that inference, when critically scrutinized, the 
means of explaining the minuter various readings and 
marginal notes, in which fanciful commentators have 
been fond of discovering theological mysteries. 1 

With equal acuteness Spinoza detects the internal 
indications of time in the later books. In Nehemiah 
(xi. 19) we meet with a class of Levites, never mentioned 
till after the rebuilding of the city, and perhaps insti¬ 
tuted at the restoration of the temple worship by Judas 
Maccabseus, viz. “ the Porters who kept the gates,” two 
of whom are mentioned by name. The same names 
occur, as representative of the same class, in 1 Chron. 
ix. 17; and suggest to Spinoza a date as low as the 
second century b.c. Though this estimate is extreme, 
it probably exceeds the true limit by not more than a 
century and a half: for both the enumeration of six 
generations since Zerubbabel (1 Chron. iil 19-24), and 
the reckoning of money in a currency of darks (1 Chron. 
xxix. 7), carry us within the margin of the Macedonian 
sway. 

Of the poetical and prophetical books, Spinoza’s 
criticism is slighter and less carefully grounded, though 
always appealing to substantial evidences which still 
require to be taken into account The publication of 
the book of Psalms in its five sections he refers to the 
time of the second temple; assigning no other reason 
1 Op. eU. e. IX.; V. VL *nd Land, I. pp. 492-504. 
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than that Philo of Alexandria dates the appearance of 
the 88th psalm under the imprisonment, and of 89th 
after the release, of Jehoiachin at Babylon. The collec¬ 
tion of Proverbs he allows (on the strength of xxv. 1) 
to be perhaps somewhat earlier, in the time of Josiah. 
The book of Job he regards as the translation of a 
Gentile poem (the age unknown) in whioh the bearings 
of human suffering on both the Providence of God and 
the character of man are discussed. This judgment 
rests on a fanciful identification of Satan’s function in 
the court and among the Sons of God (i. 6) with that 
of Momus among the Olympic gods. Of the Prophetical 
books, which have since becofne the object of such 1 fruit¬ 
ful study, he says little more than that they have been 
collected and put together from other writings,— e.g. “ the 
chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel” (2 Chron. 
xxxii 32, comp. xxvi. 22), without preserving their ori¬ 
ginal order or attending to their chronology, or giving 
more than a portion of the whole. The fragmentary char¬ 
acter of the excerpts he makes clear by examples, of which 
the most striking are naturally drawn from Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Of all his critical judgments, that upon the 
book of Daniel was least fitted to stand the test of time. 
He accepted its second division,—the five concluding 
chapters,—as containing real prophecies of Daniel; 
while regarding the rest of the book as a production, 
taken from Chaldean sources three and a half centuries 
later, after the Maccabean re-dedication of the temple. 
And to the same hand, and almost as sections of the 
same work, he attributes the books Ezra, Esther, and 
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Nehemiah. 1 Into this particular question he had a less 
clear insight than Hobbes; 2 and both of them left the 
'problem to be worked out half a century later by 
Anthony Collins; whose first handling of it rivalled 
in completeness his great opponent’s exposure of the 
Epistles of Phalaris. 

The merit%of Spinoza’s biblical criticism may be 
easily attenuated by making the most of his obligations 
to Ibn-Esra and Maimonides in the past, or by bringing 
his opinions to the test of a learning that was still iu the 
future. But, if fairly tried by the standard of his own 
age, it is entitled to admiration for its acuteness, breadth, 
and originality. His insight into the gradual formation 
and successive redactions of the Hebrew literature led 
him to a habit of historical interpretation, for want of 
which the Scriptures had for ages remained a confused 
mass of oracles: by reading the Prophets and the con¬ 
temporary narratives together, he began to find the true 
key to both. The light which he had gained was in 
great measure limited to the history of the booh: the 
history of his people retained in his conception very 
much of its traditional form, modified only by the 
elimination of its supernatural elements, and did not 
disclose to him the stages of growth in the religion of 
Israel. He had no appreciation of the characteristic 
which gave that religion a unique place in the drama 
of the world,—its faith in a Divine idea carried out 
through the story of nations and the experiences of 


1 Op. ctl. c. X.; V. VL tod Land, I. pp, £04-510. 
1 Leviathan, ch. xxxiii. 
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mankind, and its consequent advance from age to age 
* 6 
in moral depth and spiritual elevation. This was due, 

9 * f I 

not wholly to defect in historical feeling, butfn no slight 
degree to the mechanical character of his philosophy. A 
“geometrical” construction of the world, in which the 
human reason, conscience and affections, in their indi¬ 
vidual and social play, are but determinate and constant 
quantities with relations as invariable as those of the 
absciss® and ordinates of a curve, affords no scope for the 
conception of indefinite qualitative progress; and, in 
the absence of final causation, forbids the hope of any 
ideal plan. He who disowns any “possible” beyond 
the “ actual,” and looks on the cosmical equilibrium as 
exhausting the “ necessity of nature," can only resign 
himself to things as they are, and interpret by them 
both the recorded past and the imagined future: he 
can trust no prospective aspirations: he can expect 
from men no more than their life 'has hitherto yielded; 
the cycles of admissible social change, long ago spent, 
he supposes certain to repeat themselves with unessential 
variations: so that he is on the watch for no law of 
development through bygone ages, no lines of luminous 
promise in those that are to come. And so, to Spinoza, 
the Israelitish “Kingdom of God” was simply a particular 
form of government, a theocratic variety of Monarchy, 
the same all through, and not the haunting prophetic 

V 

vision of a fmal dominance of truth and righteousness. 
The intense energy of his people, springing from faith 
in the moral administration of the world, meets with 
but little response or sympathy from him; and is je- 
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placed by the mood of self-renunciation and willing 
accord with the inevitable decrees. 

To the* same habit of unideal judgment we must 
attribute the sharp distinction which he drew between 
faith (or, as he often calls it, “ Revelation") and 
•philosophy: the latter alone being a matter of knowlahjc 
intellectually %pprehended; the former an affair of 
obedience to some authority owned by the imagination. 
Only tfie Hite of any society can become philosophers: 
for all the rest, life must be wrought out upon the other 
ground, and the rules of its moral order bo secured not 
by their rationale, but by whatever influence at the 
time being best commends’them to acceptance. They 
must be pressed home upon the will ad modum mnjd- 
entis. The Scriptures are throughout the embodiment, 
not of philosophy, but of faith : their vise therefore is 
not as an evidence of truth, but as an incentive and 
witness to righteousness: and what is permanent in 
them, instead of being stereotyped in their doctrines or 
their motives, is found in the true essence of all Religion, 
viz. the pure elements of their moral law. Thus Spinoza, 
with all his gentleness of nature, is betrayed into the 
old philosophic snare, of separating the initiated from 
the uninitiated, and while allowing the congregation its 
popular preacher, reserving the sacrament of truth for 
the inner circle of the elect Ag%in and again does 
this persevering pride of the schools reappear: but it 
has been too often rebuked and shamed away by the 
spiritual equality of the true Christian life for us ever 
to .acquiesce in its return. The rule, which for so , many 
2 B 
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centuries has constituted the deepest ground of human 
fellowship, can never be reversed,—that the supreme 
truths, instead of being the monopoly of the few, are 
revealed to every conscience, and often better known to. 
the child than to the scribe. 

Spinoza pleads his imperfect knowledge of Greek in 
excuse for his cursory treatment of the Christian Scrip¬ 
tures. He dwells only on such features in them as 
confirm his general principle,—that they are nothing, 
and attest nothing, which does not fall within the 
scope of familiar natural laws. The Apostles were 
mainly witnesses, who needed only ordinary gifts for 
telling what they had seen and heard. In writing 
Hpistles, they dealt in the simplest way with the 
occasional interests of the persons addressed; and Paul 
especially reasons,, pleads, entreats, rebukes, apologizes, 
in all the moods and tenses of human persuasion; and 
not always in consistency with the teaching of other 
apostles, or even with his own at other times. When 
he claims to have “the word of the Lord” as his 
authority, his appeal is only to some recorded saying of 
Christ’s which bears him out. To his Gentiles he 
philosophizes, while his colleagues, in their national 
mission, rest all their pleas on the received faith and 
the prophetic text This is what every sensible mis¬ 
sionary would do: and it calls for no supernatural 
explanation. 1 

This style of remark is commonplace enough. It is 
only when Spinoza approaches the person of Jesus 

1 Tract. Theol.-Pol., c, XI.; V. VI. and Land, I. pp. 514-523. 
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himself that his languageassumes a character original and 
o*bscure. God, he assures us, communicates of his essence 
Hirect (ie. without prophetic medium) to our mind 
in greatest perfection of all did this happen to the mind 
of Christ, who apprehended the saving will of God with¬ 
out word or vision, but immediately, mind with mind, in 
unique spiritual communion. 1 In repeating this state¬ 
ment further on, he adds a comment which lets in a 
little lfght upon its meaning. To Christ alone, he says, 
did God give revelations not accommodated to his opinions, 
but immediately to his mind; that is to say, Christ 
really understood the things revealed, which, being uni¬ 
versal,^involved only notions communes et veras} This, 
then, is Spinoza’s way of saying that the real essence of 
such things as engaged him got into the mind of Christ: 
he read them straight off as they are; and what he said 
of human life and its perfection is true. How far, in 
such enigmatical propositions, he speaks in accommoda¬ 
tion to Christian feeling and prepossession, it is difficult 
to decide. But after every allowance it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to doubt that the teaching and personality of the 
Founder of Christianity impressed him with a profound 
veneration. Nor is it wonderful that on that gracious 
figure, standing so clear of all that had alienated him 
from the synagogue, yet intent on a divine perfecting 
of life, his eyes should rest with a strange repose. 

1 Op. tit. c. I. pp. 880-3. * Op. ctt. c. IV. p. 427. 
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THE END. 
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and Cheaper Edition. 

ST. ANSELM. By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, 

M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s. New Edition. 

GREAT CHRISTIANS of FRANCE: St. Louis 

and Calvin. By M. Guizot. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas Hughes, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852-75. By 

Harriet Martinkau. With Four Additional Sketches, and 
Autobiographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. 
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New Edition. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL IL, First King of Italy. 

By G. S. Godris. New Edition. 
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Portrait 8vo. 14s. 

CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON BY IMMANUEL 

KANT. In Commemoration of the Centenary of its first Publica¬ 
tion. Translated into English by F. Max MBllkb. With an 
Historical Introduction by Ludvig NoirA 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 

DUNTZER'S LIFE OF GOETHE. Translated by T. W. 
Lyster. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

DUNTZER'S LIFE OF SCHILLER. Translated by P. E. 
Pinkerton. With Illustrations. Crown 8va 10s. 6d. 

JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By W. 

.1. Ashley, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Being 
the Lothian Prize Essay for 1882. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE: OR, PHYSICAL SPECU¬ 
LATIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. By Professors Balfour 
Stewart and P. 0. Tait. Now Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Being a Sequel to 
“The Ui.secn Universe.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of “ Eece Homo.” 
Second Edition. Fourth Thousand. 8vo. 9s. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON, the Collected Works 

, of. (Uniform with tho Everslcy Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels.) Globo 8vo. 5s. each. 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by John 
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ADDISON.— ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Cho.cn andedited by John 
Richard Green. M.A., lX.l)., Honorary Fellow of Jcsui College, Oxfoul. 
i8mo. 41. 6 H. (Golden Treasury Senes.) 

ALBEMARLE.— Fim YEARS OF MY UFK. Uy Gnbitoii Thomas. 

Earl of Albemarle. With Steel Portrait of the First Earl of Albemarle, engraved 
by Jerks. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo. yr. (w/. ^ 

ALFRED THE. GREAT,—UyTH 0 »*9if«iHi!f,Q.e.' Grow* Bvo. 6 1 . 

(Biographical Series,) , ■ 

ANDERSON.— MANDALAY TO MOMIEN; a Narrative of the Two 
Expeditions to Western China, of rt68 ami 1875.under■ Colonel E. It. Sladcn ami 
Colonel Horace Browne, By Dr. Akokrson. V.R.S h . Medical and Socnl.fic 
Officer to the Expeditions, with numerous Map* and IIIuUraUOM. ovv. 

APPLETON .—Works by T. G. Apputon:-- . 

ANILE JOURNAL. Illustrated by Encitsji Benson. Crown Svo. v. 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE. Crown 8vo. 0. 

ARNOLD (MATTHEW.)— Wdrks by Matthew Amoid. D C.L/ 
ESSAYS JN CRITICISM. By Maithkw Arnold. New Edition, Kevutd and 

1 IIGH?R SCHOOLS A?fD UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r, * 

ARNOLD (W. T.)—THE ROMAN SYSTEM OK 

mi mi STRATI ON 'I O THE ACCESSION Ot (.ON SI AN I INK 1 JI“ 
ffif.TingVLo/d PrU. eU for ,8,». By W. T. Ahnold, U.A. 

Crovtn 8 vo 6 s A 

aoT_tjil- v J AR'S AKT» A coaci»c Epitoie f 'f all WatUrt relating 10 the 

A . ■ f i> a j' nl , nB Sculpture, and Architecture, which have ocoirtcdiunng the 

Yrar ,si^ Si,er *tL w,rma.. reacting the Event. of lb?*- >Mi. 

Compiled by Mabci a B. Hnn Crown 8vo. it. od. 

THF. SAME. 1879-1880. Crown Bvo. :> («• 

ATIflNRON_ AN ART ToUR TO NORTHERN CAPITALS OP 

AT FUROPE. including Description, of the Town., the Muienn.., end other Art 
Treasure. ^Copenhagen, ChrUliana. Stockholm. Abo ft«l..ngfur. W.to*. St. 
Prtmbwg MoSiw, and Kief. Uy J. Bhavim.tok Atr.kwh. Bvo. >». 
r ,att pv —THE SUCCESSION TO Till ENGLISH GROWN. A Ijtw 
BA Slch H WffiSL M.A, Banulcrat-Law. Crown Bvo. ,, U 

3.83, ! 5 , 000 ' 
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BAKER (SIR SAMUEL W.) —Works by'Sir Samuel BAK«R,#acha, 
M.A, F.R.S., F.R.GS. 1 

CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. With Frontispiece. 8vo. rsr. 6 d. 

ISMAILlA: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade, organised by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. With Portraits, 
Mafc and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Sr. 

THE ALBERT N'YANZA, Great Basin of the Nile, and Exploration of the Nile 
Sources. With MaiCand Illustrations) Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Sr. 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of the 
Hamran Arabs. 4 With Maps and Ilfottrittions. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 61 
BANCROFT.— THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE CONTINENT. By 
Georg* Bancroft. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Six Vols. Crown 
8v». ut. 

BARKER (LADY). —Works by Lady Barker. „ 

A YEAR'S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Lady Barker. 
With IllusHgtions. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3r. bd. 

STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. New,Edtiion. Crown 8vo. 3s. bd. 


BATH, —OBSERVATIONS ON BULGARIAN AFFAIRS. By the Mar 
quis of Bath. Crown 8vo. jr, id. 

BEXCONSFIELD.-memorials of lord beaconsfield 

Reprinted from Tht Standard, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. id. 
BEESLY.— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Mrs. 

BSESLY. Extra fcap. 8vo. *>. 6 d . 

BECKBR.— Bl^TUftBED IRi^ANf), beingjhe Letters Written during the 
Winter of 1880—1881. By Bernaro Ha BEckks, Special Commissioner of The 
Daily Nrws. With Route Maps. Crown 8vo. Sr. 1 

BERNARD (ST.)— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clnirvaux. By J. C. Morison, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r 
(Biographical Series.) ' 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1853—1875. By Harriet Mar- 
tinrau. With four Additional fetches, and Autobiographical Sketch. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6a (Biographical Sgriea.) 

BISMARCK— IN THE FRANCO-OERMAN WAR. An Authorised Trans- 
lation from ih^ German of Dr. Moriti Busch. TwoVpls. CroWn 8ro. i8r. 

BLACKBURNE.-BIOGRAPHY OF THE RIGHT HON. FRANCIS 
BLACKBURNE, Late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Chiefly in connection with 
his- Public\nd Political Career. By his Son, Edward Blackburn*, Q.C. 
With Portrait engraved by Jkens. 8vo. nr. 


BLAKEs— LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from his.Poems 
and other Writings. Illustrated from Blake* own Works. By Alexandhr 
Gilchrist A new andt Enlarged Edition, voth additional Letters, and a 
Memoir of the A’uthor. Printed on hepd-mede faper, the Illustrattons on India 
pipe, Mtd mounted in the text, a vols. Cloth elegant, gdt, with Designs after 
Blake by Frederick J. Shields. Medium 8vo. b u. 

BLANDFORD (W. T.)— GEOLOGY AND ZOOLOGY OF ABYS¬ 
SINIA. % W.T.Flandford. 8vo. air. '* 

BRIMLEY.-^ESSAYS. By tlmUro George Brimlby, M-A . Librarian of 
Trinity College, *Cambrid|e. EtSedby W. G. Clark, B.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trimly College, Cambridge. .New Edition. Globe 8vo. «•.. . 

Contents —Tennyson's Poems— Woolsworth s Poems—Poetry and Criticism— 
OrtSTs L»offfiU-'^rf'^' Westward Ho I "-Witam’s “Node. 
AmbSUnm "-Comte’s " Poeitfce Philoeogly,” &c. 
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BRONTft.— CHARLOTTE BRONTfi. A Monograph. By T. W*wy*«IUb>. 
JfiTuh Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. Sr. (Biographic*! Series.) 

BITOOK— FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN By Sarah 
I ‘Brook. With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

BROOKE.— THE RAJA OF SARAWAK :*n Account of Sir James Brooke, 
K.C.B., LL.D. Giyen chiefly through Letters or Journals, By GfRTRt'Dt L. 
Jacob. With Portrait and Maps. Two Volt. 8vo. ajr. 

BRYCE.— Works hy James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L* Regius Protsssor of Civil. 
Law, Oxford ■— , 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo. Jt. id. 

TRANSCAUCASH AND ARARAT: being notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876. With an illustration sad Map. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 9*. 

BURGOVNE.— POLITICAL AND MILITARY EPISODES DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE ML Denved from the 
Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. J. Burgoyne, Lieut-General w hit 
Majesty's Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. de foNBLANQUK. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate, and Maps. 8vo. r6r. 

BURKE.— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By John Moruy. B.A. 
Oxon., M.P. Crown 8»o. 7». „ 

LETTERS, TRACTS, AND SPEECHES ON IRISH 4 A „-,^ R Wl«h » 
Edmit®d Burkb. Arranged and Edited by Matthiw Abnold. 

Preface. Crown 8vo. 6x. • , 

BURROWS.— WORTHIES QF ALL SOULS: Four Centuries of English 
History. Illustrated from the College Archives* By Montagu Burs . 
Chichele Professor of Modem History at Oxford, fellow of All Souls. 

CAMBRIDGE.-MEMORIALS OF CAMBRIDOE Grratly EnU^d Md 
rartlv Rewritten (1851-66). By Charucs Hinsv CoorXB, F.S.A. wkb 
S vemyfour Viewi of the Colleges. Churches, and MdinjlB^ 

p. fisiS r. uL”! &asui*53S- - 

was sr~. 

CAMPBELL.-MY CIRCULAR NOTES; F.stwt.fmm 

si H r*«j* sr&s »/**"“* 

Author of * Frost and Fire. Cheaper Issue. Crown 8»o. t,. 
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CAR8TARE8.— WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and Career,of the 
Revolutionary Epoch (1649—1715). By Robert Storv, Minuter of RcJteath. 
8vo. . . *, 

CHALLENGER.— REPORT ON THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF 
THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. "CHALLENGER," DURING THE YEARS 
187*96. Under the command of Captain Sir George Nares, R.N., F.R.S, 
and Captain Frank Turlb Thomson, R.N. Prepared under the Superin¬ 
tendence of Sir C. Wyville Thomson, Knt, F.R.S., See., and now of John 
Murray, F.R.S. E„ one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. With Illustrations. 
Published by order of Her Majestyt Govtnmsnt. 

Volume I. Zoology. Royal, 371. id. Or 
Part I. Report on the Brachiopoda, 31. id. 

II. Report on the Pennatulida, 4s. 

III. Report on the Ostracoda, 15s. 

IV. Report on the Bones of Cetacea, u. 

V. The Development of the Green Turtle, 41. 6 <4 
YI. Report on the Shore Fishes, rot. 

Volume II. Zoology, sor. Or 
Part VII. Report on the Corals, 15s. 

VIII. Report on the Birds, 351. 

Volume III. Zoology. 501. Or 
part IX. Report on the tchinoidea, 361. 

X. Report on the Fycnogonida, 14s. 

Volume IV. Zoology. 50 s. Or,, 

Part XI. Report on the Anatomy of the Tubinares, it. 

XII. Report on the Deep-sea Medusae, aor. 

XIII. Report on the Holdthurioidea (Part I.), >41. 

Volume V. Zoology, 5or. Or • 

Part XIV. Report on the Ophiuroidea. 

XV. Some points in the Anatomy of the Thylasine, Cuscus, and Phascogale, 
with an account of the Comparative Anatomy of the Intrinsic Muscles 
and Nerves of the Mammalian Pcs. 

Volume VI. Zoology. 30J. 

Part XVI. Report on the Aetmiaria, us. 

XVII. Report on the Tunicata, 3or. 

NARRATIVE, Volume II. Royal. 30s. Or 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations. a$r. 

Appendix A. Report on the Pressure Errors of the “ Challenger " Thermometers 
as. id. 

Appendix B. Report on the Petrology of St. Paul's Rocks, as. id. 

CHATTERTON : A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University College 
Toronto. Crown 8vo. is. id, 

CHATTERTON : a STORY OF THE YEAR 1770. By Professor Masson, 

, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 51. 

CICERO;— THE LIFE. AND LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS 
CICERO 1 being a New Translation of the Lettars included in Mr. Wats™ « 
Selection. With Historical and Critical Notes, by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A-. 
Fellow of Hanford College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in Haileybury College, 
8 vo. sot. id. 

CLARK.— MEMORIALS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL CLARK, M.A., formerly Principal of the National Society’s Trsjn- 
ing College, Battersea. Edited with ItHroductlon by Ms Wire. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. 7»- id. * 
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CLASSICAL WRITERS.— Edited by John Richard Gush. Fcap, 
« 8 to. Pries u. id. etch. 

•iTBRIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffy. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stoppord A. Brooks. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Caves, M.A. 

VERGIL. By Professor Netti-eship, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Botcher, MIA. 

TACITUS. By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodrue. M.A, 

Other Volumes to follow. 

CLIFFORD (W. K.)— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Edited by Lbsu* 
Stephen and FrAerick Pollock, with Introduction by F, Pollock, Two 
Portraits, a vols. 8vo. as s. 

COMBE.— THE LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE, Author of ‘'The Constitution 
of Man. By Charles Gibbon. With Three Portraits engraved by Jkkns. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 3u. 

COOPER.— ATHENE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles Hknrv 
Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. Vol. 1 . Bvo., 1500—1585, ib.; 
Vol. II., 1586—1609, i8r. 

CORREQIO.— ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGIO. From the German 
of Dr. Julius Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Mrs. Heaton. Confining Twenty Woodbury-type Illustra¬ 
tions. Itoyal 8vo, Cloth elegant. 3tr. 6 d. 

COX (Q. V.)~RECOLLe£tIONS OF OXFORD. By G. V. Cox, M A. 
New College, late Esquire BedcJ aiyl Coroner in the Umverwty of Oxford. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

CUNYNGHAME (SIR A. T.)-MV COMMAND IN SOUTH 

AFRICA, 1874—1878. Comprising Eaperirnrci of Travel in the Col-ntn of 
South Africa and the Independent States, lly Sir Arthur Thurlow LUNVNC- 
hame. G.C.B., then Lieutenant-Govcmor and Commander of the forces ut South 
Africa . Third Edition. 8vo. its. 6 </. 

“ DAILY NEWS.’’— THF. DAILY NEWS' CORRESPONDENCE of the 
War between Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kara. Including the letter, of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. E. McGahan, and other Special Correspondents 
in Europe and Asia. Second Edition, Enlargod. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6». 

FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. is. 


Nature Series . 

DAVIDSON.— THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER j being a 
Memoir of Thomas Davidson, with his P *m. and Utters. By Jan ki Brown, 
Minister of St. Jam8s’s Street Church, 1 'aisley. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Portrait. Ctuvrn 8vo 71. <■< 

DAWSON.-AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 1 he Language and Customs 
of Several Tribes of Aborigines in the Western District cf Victoria, AatteanS. 
By J amis Dawson. Small 410. 144. 

DEAK.-FRANCIS DEAR, HUNGARIAN STATESMAN: A Mrngr. 
With i» Preface, br the Right Hon. M. E. Gxaht Dorr, M.P. Wllh wih 
trait 8 vo. tar. 6«. 
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DBAS,— THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historical Detection of the RiiAnd 
Progreik of the Harbour of Glasgow, and of the Improvement of the Rivev 
from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. By J. Dbas, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo. tot. id: 

DELANE.— LIRE AND LETTERS OF JOHN T. DELANE, late Editor 
of the Timet. By Sir George W. Dasent, D.C.L. 8vo. [, tntktPrtu . 

DENISON.— A HISTORY OF CAVALRY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES. With Lessons for the Future, By Lieut.-Colonel Georgb Denison, 
Commanding the Governor-General’s Body Guard, Canada, Author of “ Modem 
Cavalry.” With Maps and Plans. 8vo. >8r. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF PARIS, 188 ft- An Unconventional 
Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. i8mo. Paper Cover, i«. Cloth, it. 6 d. 

DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON, i84i. -(Fourth 
Year.) An Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c, i8mo. Paper 
Cover, it. Cloth, it. id. 

DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, i88a.-An 

Unconventional Handbook. With Maps, Plans, &c. Paper Corer, tt, Cloth, 
it. id. 

DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL A.B.C. RAILWAY GUIDE. 

Published on the ist of each Month. i8rao. it. 
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DILKE.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record,of Travel in English-speaking 
Countries during i8fidr6y. (America, Australia, India.) By the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Whitworth Duke, hJ.P.. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, <r. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. ANTIQUITIES 
OF IONIA. PartlV. Folio, half-morocco. tyt. id. , , 

DOLET.— ETIENNE DOLET: the Martyr of the Renaissance. A Biography, 
With a Biographical Appendix, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Books 
written, pnnted, or edited by Dolet. By Rickard Copley Christie, Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. With Illustrations. 
8vo. i8t. 


DOYLE.— HISTORY OF AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With Maps. i8mo. 

41. id. {HMorkul Count. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN : THE STORY OF HIS 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Portrait and Vignette 
engraved by C. H. Jeens, Crown 8vo. tot. id. 


DUFF. —Works by tbe Right Hon. M. E. Grant Dorr. 

NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. With Map. 8vo. tot.U 
MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 8vo. i«.W. 


SADIE.— LIFE OF JOHN EADIE, D.D., LLD.' By James Brown, D.D. 

i * The Ufa of a Scottish Probationer." With Portrait. Second Edi 


Aathotof - 

tkm. Crown 8vo. 


j t. id. 


HLLIOTT.-UFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. B 

& Bateman, M A With PortnJt, engraved by Jeens. Third in 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8 to. 8t. 


BLZR.—ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Kml Sue. Translate 
with the Author's sanction by L Dora Schmitz. 8vo. tu. 
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GRAY (MRS.)— FOURTEEN MONTHS IN CANTON. #y Mrs. Guv. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 91. W 

GREAT‘CHRISTIANS OF FRANCE: ST. LOUIS *a* 
CALVIN. By M. Guizot, Member of the Institute of France. Crown 8vo. 64. 
(Biographical Series.) T 

GREEN.— Works by John Richard Green, M. A„ LL.D. 

HISTORY OF THEJiNGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.-Early England- 
Foreign Kings—The Charter—'I he. Parliament. With 8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. 
r6r. Vol. II.— 1 The Monarchy, 1461—1540: The Restoration, 1540—1603. 8vo. 
r6r. .Vol. Ill,—Puritan England, 1603—1660; The Revolution. 1660—1688. 
With 4 Maps, 8vo. r6r. Vol IV.—The Revolution, 1683—1760; Modern 
England, 1760—1815. With Maps and Index. 8vo. 16sfe 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With Coloured 
Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo. 81. M. 
Eighty-eighth Thousand. • 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 8vo. 8r. f d. 
Containing: Lambeth and the Archbishops—The Florence of Dante—Venice and 
Rome—Early History of Oxford—The District Visitor—Capri—Hotels in the 
Clouds—Sketches in Sunshine, See. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Edited by John 
Ricka.ro Green In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo. is . 6rf. each. Part I.—From 
Hengest to Cretsy. Part II.—From Eressy to Cromwell, Part III.—From 
Cromwell to Balaklava. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND, With Maps. Demy8vo. 16 t. e 

GUEST.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY UF ENGLAND. By M. J. 
Guest. With Maps Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HAMERTON. —Works by P. G. Hambrton:— 

ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS. Third Edition, revised, with Forty-eight new 
Plates. Columbier 8vo, 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE With a Portrait of Leonardo da Vinci, etched 
by Leopold Flamenc. Second Edition. Crown Svo. ioj, 6 d. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, with nn Introduction. 
Crown Svo. 8r. 6 d. 

HEINE.— ATRIPTO THE BROCKEN. By Heiheich Heine. Translated 
by R. McLintock. Crown 8vo. y. 6 tL 

HELLENIC STUDIES— JOURNAL OF. 8vo. Parts I. and II., con- 

stituting Vol I. with 410, Atlas of Illustrations, 301. Vol. II., with 410. 
Atlas or Illustrations, 30c., or in Two Parts, t5». each. VoL III., Part I., with 
4to. Atlas of Illustrations, tjr. 

The Journal will be sold at a reduced price to libraries wishing to subscribe, but 
official application must in each case be made to the Council. Information on this 
point, and upon the conditions of Membership, may be obtained on application to the 
Hoo, Secretary, Mr. George Macmillan, >9, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

HILL.— THE RECORDER OF BIRMINGHAM. A Memoir of Matthew 
Davenport-Hill, with Selections from his Correspondence. By his daughter! 
Rosamond and Florence Davenport-Hill. With Portrait engraved by C. 
H. Jkewj. 8yo. i6r. 

HILL.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA By Rosamond and Flounce 
Hill. Cron Svo. rot. 6J. 

HODGSON.— MEMOtR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON. BIX, Scholar. 
Poet, and Divine. By hia son, the Rev. Jamxs Tt Hodgson, M.A Captaining 
numerous Letters from Lord Byron ana others. With Ponrstit engraved by 
Juni. Two volt. Grown Ivo. r8r. 
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H<|LE.— A«GEHEAI.OCICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND 

* AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, M.A, Trinity College. Cambridge. 

• • On Sheet, u. * 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARV. Compiled end AnuH by 
the Rev. CharlSs Hole, M A. Second Edition. i 8 mo 4 *. (J, 

HOLIDAY RAMBLE3 BY A WIFE WITH HER HUS. 
BAND. —Republished from the Sfttlalar. *New end Cheeper Edition. 
Crown 8 vo. S». 


HOOKER AND BALL. —MOROCCO AND THE GREAT ATLAS: 
Journal of e Tang in. By Sir Jo™™ ». Hooker, K.CS.I, C.B.. F.R.S., 
Ac., end John Ball, F.K.S. With an Appendix..including e Sketch of the 
Geology of Morocco, by G. Maw, F-L.S., F.G.S. With Illustrations end Mep. 
8 vo. fu. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.— FIFTY YEARS OF THE HOUSE or LORDS. 

Reprinted from Tht Fall Mall Gault*. Crown 8 vo. u. (*L 


HOZIER (H. M.)— Work, by Captain Henev M. llonea, let. Assistant 
Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala : - 
THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR; In Antecedent, end Incident.. New end 
Cheeper Edition. With New Preface, Map*, end Plane. Crown 8 ro. it. 
THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND: a HUtory of the Feet, with Leeeont for 
the mure. Two Vole 8 vo. » 8 r 

HOBNER— A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD INt tSyr. Bv M I.tt 
Baron HObnkr, formerly Aenbsyw.idor and Minuter. Translated by Lady 
Herbert. New and Cheaper Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8 va 6s. 


HUGHES.— Worke by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, Author of "Tom Brown'e 
School Day*." 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of Georg* Hugh**, a/urWATTt, 
Engraved by Jkens. Sixth Edition. Crown Bvo. y. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. Crown 8 vo. 6 s . 

MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. With Portrait after Low el Dickinion, 
Engraved by Jeens. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8 v«.. y. 6 a . 

RUGBY, TENNESSE. Being eome account of the Settlement founded on the 
Cumberland Platenu by the Board of Aid to Land Ownership. With a report 
on the SoiU of the Plateau by the Hon. F. W. Kituinw, All,, ».»•. 
Commiaaioocr for Agriculture for the State of Teneaaee. Crown Bvo. At. 6a, 

HUNT.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, MA. Being the 
Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schoola. Edited by Ebwaeu A. 
FaEEMAH. D.C.L. tStno. y. 

HUTTON.— ESSAYS THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. 
Huttom, M-A. Cheaper iasue. a vole. 8 vo. r 8 r. 

Contents op You. I. :-The moral significance of Athei.m-The AtheUlc Es- 
pDnationof Raiigioo—Science and Theism-Popular Pantheum-Whet » Revela, 
tkat—OuiaSnEvidences, Popular and Critical—The Historical ProMemaof the 
Fourth Gospel—The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence—M.Jfatan e . Christ 
—M Rama's "St. Paul "—The Held Church—Romanism, Pro test a nri am, and 


or Vot II. :-Co«ls. and Us Influeotw-Wordawortb end MeOenlne 

Hawthorne. 
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INGLIS JAMES) (“MAORI ”).-WorksbyjAHulNcu 6 r Maori")#- 
OUR AUSTRLIAN COUSINS. 8vo. 14r. , 

SPORT Atft) WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER; or, Twelve Yews' 
Spotting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. By " Maori.” With Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo. 14s. 

IONIA.— THE ANTIQUITIES OF IONIA, see under Dilettanti Society's 
Publications. c 

IRVING,— THE AN NADS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, Social 
and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. New Edition, revised. 8vo. half- 
bound. i8x. r> 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement. From Feb. 28, 1871, to March 19, 
1874. 8vo. 4i.6d ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Second Supplement. From 
March, 1874, to the Occupation of Cyprus. 8vo. 41. 6 d. 

JAMBS (Sir. W. M.).— THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By the late Right 
Hon. Sir William M ilbourne James, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited by 
his Daughter, Mary J. Sams Schwabe. Demy 8vo. 12*. id. 

JAMES,— FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Hurry Jamks, Jun. 

Crown 8vo. 81. 6 d. 

Contents:— Alfred de Musset: Thtfophile Gautier; Baudclaii'e; Honord de 

Baliac; George Sand; The Two Ampires; JTurgdnieff, &c. 

JEBB .—•MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before the Philo¬ 
sophical Institution of Edinburgh. With papers on “The Progress of Greece,’* 
and “Byron in Greece.” By R. C. Jebd, M.A., LL.D. Edin. Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. CroVn 8vo. 5/. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS.-Thc Six Chief Lives 

—Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray. With Macaulay’s "Life of 
Johnson. * Edited, with Preface, by Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 

JONES.— THE LIFE’S WORK IN IRELAND OF A LANDLORD WHO 
TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY. By W. Bence Jones, of Lissclan. Crown 
8vo. 6 s. 


KANT, —THE LIFE OF IMMANUEL KANT. By I. H. Stuckrnbbrg, 
I). D., late Professor in Witten burg College, Ohio. With Portrait. 8vo. 14 s 

KANT-MAX MILLER.— critique of pure reason by 

I MM ANUF.L KANT. In commemoration of the Centenary of it, first Publica- 
tion. Translated into English by F. Max MCllkk. With an Historical 
Introduction by Ludwig NoikIi. a vols. DemySvo.' 31c. 

KEARY.— ANNIE KEARY; a Memoir. By Ei.ua KharY. With a Portrait 
Second Thousand. Grown 8vo. it. 


KILLEN.— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the 
Earliest D»«e to the Present Time. By W. D. Kili.en, D.D, President of 
Auaembly’s College, Belfast, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Two Vols. 
Bvo. sjs. 


KINGSLEY (CHARLES).— Works by the Rev. CHAIM.F! KiHGsr.itY, 
M. A , Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (F. r other Works by 
the same Author, see TmtotociCAt. and Bruits I.httrks CATsuo .rr.) 

AT LAST: A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly Fifty 
Illuatretioas. New Edition. Gown 8vo. Sr. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Uctures delivered 1 * 6 *. 
the Uidverslty of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition, with Preface by 
PrafesMr Max MOllu. Grown 8vb. St. 
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KINQ8LEY (CHARLES)-c„,,W. 

%LAYS ARD PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With Portrait of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. New Edition. Crown 8vo. &s- > 

• In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains other two— 
one on " Sir Waltat Raleigh and his Time," and one on Fronde's “ History of 
England.” 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND *SSAYS. Crown 8*0. 6r. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. Crown 8vo 4 s 
UTERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES. Crown 8vo. «r. 


KINGSLEY {HENRY).— TALES OF OLD TRAVEL Rt-aanmiod by 
Hrnkv Kmostav, F.R.G.S. With Eight Il lu st ra tions by Hvaio. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. jr. 

LANG» —CYPRUS: Iti History, ill Preteat Resource* and Fututt Protpect*. 
By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for th* Island of Cyprus With Two 
Illustrations and Pour Maps. 8vo. 14*. 

LAOCOON. —Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Preface and Not** hy 
the Right Hon. Sir Konaitr J. Phillimokb, D.C.L. With Photographs. 8vo. 

131 . 


LECTURES ON ART .—Delivered in support of the Society for Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, By Rbci». SfUART Pooir, Professor W B. RiCKMONti, 
E. L^oyntrk, R.A., J. T. MirKLKTHWAtTK, and William Mokkts. Crown 
8vo. it. Id. * 

LEONARDO DA VINCI AND HIS WORKS. -Consisting of a 

life of Leonardo Da Vind, hy Mr*. Charles W. Heaton, Author of "Albrecht 
Dlirer of Nflrnberg.” &c., an Essay on his Scientific and* Literary Works, hy 
Charles Christopher Black, M.A., and an Account of his more important 
Paintings and Drawing*. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal Svo., 
doth, extra gilt. 31*. 6 d. 


LETHBRIDGE.-A short manual of the history or 

INDIA, with an account of INDIA AS IT IS. The Soil, Climate, and Pro- 
ductions; the People—their Races. Religions, Public Works, and Industrie*! 
the Civil Services and System of Administration. By Korku Lsthmudcb, M.A., 
C.I.E., Preu Commissioner with the (iovernment of India, late Scholar of Exeter 
College, &c. &c. With Map*. Crown 8vo. 5 1. 


LIECHTENSTEIN.— HOLLAND HOUSE. By Prioc**s Ma«i* UfCN- 
TBNSTSiN* With Five Steel Engraving hy C. H. Jut**, after paintings by 
Watts and other celebrated Artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn by Pro. 
fessor P. H. Delamotte. and encraved on Wood by J. D. OorRk, W. Palmer. 
and Jkwitt & Co., about 40 illustration* by the Wood bury-typo pcoctsa, ami 
India Proofs of the Steel Engraving*. Two vols. Medium 4*0** h*l* morocco 
elegant. 4/. 4*. 


LLOVD.— THE AGE OF PERICLES. A Hitfory oftb. Art. and Politico! 
Oraece from ths Pmian to th« Peloponnesun W»r. By W. Watki*» Li/*vd. 
Two Volt. 8to. si 1. 


LOCH BTIVB AND THE SON8 OF UISNACH.-With 

Illustrations. 8*0. tf>. 

LOPTIE.— A RIDE IN EGYPT FROM SIOOT TO LUXOR, IN t«W] 

with Note* on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nile Va»rt,a»d 
eome account of the various way* of making the voyage out and home. By the 
Rev. W. J. Lorr ie, B.A. With Illustration*. Crown 8»o. to* 6-r. 
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LUBBOCK .—Worki by Sir John Lubbock, B»rt., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
ADDRESSES, POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 8vo. U £ 
FIFTY YEARS OF SCIENCE. Being the address delivered at York to the' 
British Association, August, 1881. 8vo. as. 6 d. <• t) 

MACDONELL.— FRANCE SINCE THE FIRST EMPIRE. By James 
Macdonell, Edited with Preface by his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MACARTHUR.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Margaret Mac- 
Arthur. Being the T^ird Volume of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L Second Edition. i8mo. as. 

MACMILLAN (REV. HUGH). —For other Works by same Author, 
m Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Incidents in search of 
Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

MACMILLAN (DANIEL).— MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 
By Thomas Hughis, Q.C., Author of “ Tom Brown's Schooldays,” etc. With 
Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jkens, from a Painting by Low as 
Dickinson, Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6 d. 

MACREADY.— MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES AND SELECTIONS 
FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS, fyiited by Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 
one of hi* Executors. With Four Portrait* engraved by Jekns. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

MAHAFFY.— Works by the Rev. I. P. Mahaffy, M.A., FeUow of Trinity 
College, Doblin* 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENANDER. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new phapter on Greek Art Crown 8vo. 
»»• 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lllyibntioiu. New and 
enlarged Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Crown Ira. ros. 6 d. 

MARGARY. —THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MAR- 
GARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK TO MANWYNE. 
From his Journals and Letters, with a brief Biographical Preface, a concluding 
chapter by Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by 
Jrrns, and Map. 8vo. xor. (d. 

MARKHAM.— NORTHWARD HO I By amain Aibeut H. Markham, 
R.N., Author of “ The Great Frosen Sea," &c. Including a narrative ofaptain 
Phipps's Expedition, by a Midshipman. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. tor. id. 

MARTIN.— THE HISTORY OF LLOYD’S, AND OF MARINE IN¬ 
SURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix containing Statistics 
relating to Marine Insurance. By Frkdcrick Martin, Author <4 “The 
Statesmen's Year Book." 8vo. ms. 

MARTINEAU.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, iSsa-yy. By Harriet 
Martineau. With Four Additional Sketches, and Autobiographical Sketch. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. (Biographical Series.) 

MASSON (DAVID). —For otheWorks by same Author, IN Philmofhical 
and Belles Letters Catalogue. 

CHATTRRTON: A Story of the Year 1770. By David Maisoh, LLD., 
Prolector of Rhetoric end English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. jr. 

THE THREE DEVILS: Luther’s, Goethe’s, end Milton’s: and other Kieaye. 
Crown ivo. jr. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND KEATS: and other Eseeys. Crown Ivo. 
**• 
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MATH* Ws.— LIFE OF CHARLES J. MATHEWS. Oileiy Autobio¬ 
graphical. • With Selections Iro n hit Corrwpondence end Speeches. Edited by 
Charles Dickens. Two Volt. 8vo. *51. # 

MAURICE.— THE FRIENDSHIP of BOOKS; AND OTHER LEC¬ 
TURES. By the Rev. F. I). Maurice. Edited with Preface, by Thomas 
Hughes, Q C. Crown Ivo. ten. W. 

MAXWELL,— PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL. A I.IFF. OF. With r 

Selection from his Correspondence and Occasi onal Writings, and a Sketch of Ms 
Contributions to Science. By LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.X. 1 .L I), Profesatir of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and Professor WILLIAM GARNETT, 
M.A, late Fellow of St. John's College, Camtiridge, Ac. With Time Portraits 
engraved on Steg^ Coloured Plates, filustrati ms, Ac. 8vo. 181. 

MAYOR (J. E. B.)— WORKS edited by John E. B. Mavor. M.A., Kennedy 
Professor of Latin at Cambridge 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part It. Auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. 5/ 6<1 

* LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. jf. <W. 

MELBOURNE.— MEMOIRS OFTHF. RT. HON.WILLIAM, SECOND 
VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By W. M. Tosrhns, M.P. With Pottrail 
after Sb T. latwrence. Second Edition. Two Volt. Bvo. jer. 

MENDEL8SOHN.— LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS By Fkrdi- 
nanu Him nt. Translated by M. K. Von Gikhn. With Portrait from a 
DraeAtg by Karl MDli.er, never Before published. Second Edition. Oown 
Bvo. 7». 6a. • 

MEREWETHER.— BY fvKA AND BY LAND. Being a Trio throuih 

Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and America—All Round the 
World. By Hkkry Ai.wokth Mrrk\vbthkb, one of Her Ma|e*ty , a CoubmI. 
Crown 8vo. Br.’W. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI; Sculptor, Palmer, Archi¬ 
tect. The Story of hie Life and labour*. By C C. Black. M.A. lUuttrated 
by 90 Permanent Photograph*. Royal 8vo. cloth elegant- i\t M. 

MICHELET.—A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY, Translated 
from the French of M. MtcHitutT, and continued to the present tint* by M.C. M. 
SmrsoN. Globe 8vo. gr. 6rf. 

MILLET.— JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET; Peasant and Painter. Trans¬ 
lated from the French of At.rRRD SaNsirt. With numerous lUuetretwns 
Globe ,to. i6x. 

MILTON. —LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated In connection with the 
Political. Ecclesiastical, and Uterary History of Hie Time, liy David Masson, 


of Edinburgh* With Portraits. Vol 1 . iM-i6h. New and Revised Edition. 
8vo eta Vol. II. 1658-1643 Bvo 164 V<I III. ttuj-thsy. Bvo. il., 
VoW. IV. and V. 16,7-1660 )u. Vol. VI. 1660- 1(74. With Portrait ere 

[/ndtjc Velum in f+efmr&tio* 
This work is not only a Biography, bunelso a oontimioue Pohtical, EcdtNRMCal. 
and Literary History of England through Milton • whole tune. 

MITFORD (A. B.)-TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A, B. Mtrwwo, 




tration*, drawn and cut on 
Edition. Crown 8ro. 6*. 

MONTE 1 RO.-ANGOI-A AND THE RIVER CONGO. B» Joacwh 
MoNTKiao- With numerous Illustrations from Sketches taken on the apoe, and 
a Map. Two Vote Crown Ivo. m 
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ROUTLEDGE,— CHAPTERS IN fHE HISTORY OF 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the 


PrtM Trial by Jury, 1660-1820. 
Routledce. 8vo. >6t. 
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With application to later yean. 
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RUMFORD.— COUNT RUMFORD'S COMPLETE WORKS, with 
Memoir, and Notice* 0 f hit Daughter. By George Ellis. Fire Volt. 8vo. 
4 1 141. U. 

RUSSELL.— new Shews on Ireland, or Irish land 

GRIEVANCES AND REMEDIES. By Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P. 
Third Edition. Crown 8ro. at. 6d. 

SCHILLER.— A LIFE OF SCHILLER. By Professor DOntzkr. Trans- 
lated by P. E, Pinkerton. With Illustrations. Crown wo. [Jmtrtady. 


SEELEY (PROFESSOR).— LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By J. R. 
Seeley, M.A., Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. tot. 6 d. 

Contents Roman Imperialism: 1. The Great Roman Revolution: a. The 
Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire: The Later. Empire.—Milton’s 
Political Opinions—Milton's Poetry— Elementary Principles in Art—Liberal Educa¬ 
tion in Universities-English in Schools—The Church as a Teacher of Morality—The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge. 

SHELBURNE.— LIFE (If WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, 
AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANDSDOWNE. With Extracts 
from his Papers and Correspondence By Lord Edmond Fitzm*L'rice. In 
Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 1737—1766, tat.; Vyl. II. 1766—1776, tat.; Vol. 
III. 1776—1805. >61. 

SIBSON.— COLLECTED WORKS OF FRANCIS SIBSON, M.D., Lond., 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Honorary M.D. Trinity College, Dublin, and 
D.C.L. Durham, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. Edited by 
William M. Ord, M.D. With illustrations. Four Volumes. 8vo. 3/. 31. 

SIME.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Simr. M.A. t8mo. 31. 
Being Vot. V. of.the Historical Course for Schools. Edited by Edwakd A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. 

SMITH (GOLDWIN).— THRICE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Political History of England. By Goldwin Smith, M.A., 
D.C.L. New Edition. Crown 8vm 5*. 

SPINOZA.— SPINOZA: a Study of. By James Martinrau, LL.D., D.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 61. 

SQUIER — PERU: INCIDENT'S OF TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 
IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. Squier, M.A., F.S.A., 
late U S. Commissioner to Peru. With 300 Illustration* Second Edition. 
Bvo. su. 

ST, ANSELM. —By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, M.A-,Dean of St. Paul’s. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. (Biographical Series.) 

STATHAM.— BUCKS, BOERS, AND BRITISH: A ThreeComered 
Problem. By F. R. Statham. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

STEVENSON.— HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. By J. J. Stevenson. 

Fellow of the Royal Institution of British Architects. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Royal 8vo. a Vol). 18). each. Vol. I. Architecture. Vol II. House 
Planning. 

BTRANGFORD.— EGYPTIAN SHRINES AND SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Bsaufost (Viscountem 
Strrnngford), Author of “The Eastern Shores of tho Adriatic" New Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 7>. 6rf. 
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TAIT.—AN ANALYSIS OK ENGLISH HISTORY. I>and upon Onu'i 
* " Short Hiatory of the EnglUh People.” ByC. W. A. Tait, MjL, A e da ur u 

• Muter, Clifton College. Crown 8to. y. 60. 


TAIT.—CATHARINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT, WIFE AND SON Or 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: • 
Memoir, Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. lifts haw. 
B.D., Rector of St. Edraund’the King and St. Niekyas Aeons, One of the Six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. With Two Portraits engraved by ]imm. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8eo. dr. (Biographical Series.) 

Abridged Edition. Crown gvo. u td. 

TERESA.— THE LIFE OK ST. TERESA. By Ma«ia Tumch. With 
Ponimit enpavePby Juns. Crown 3 \o, doth citra. 81. 6 d, 

THOMAS.— THE LIFE OF JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the "Eerl of 
OaforA" Eau Indiaman, And Virrf Ilaptiu Miaaioaaiy to Bengal. By C. B. 
Lewis. Baptlu Mmionary. 8*0. tor. Cj. 

THOMPSON.— A HANDBOOK IT) THE PUBLIC PICTURE GAL¬ 
LERIES OF EUROPE. With 1 Brief Sketch of the HBtory of the «rioue 
Schools of painting. From the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth inclusive. 
By K at* Thompson. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. i*. 6 d, 

THOMPSON. —HISTORY OK ENGLAND. By Edith Tkommom. 
Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for .School*, Edited by Edward A. 
Freeman, D.CL. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. 
i8mo. #u. td. 

THROUGH TflE &ANKS TO A COMMISSION.—New 

and Popular Edition. Crown 8to. #i. M. 

TODHUNTER.— THE CONFLICT OK STUDIES; AND OTHER 
ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONECTED WITH EDUCATION. By Isaac 
Todhuntrr, M.A., K.K.S., late Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. to/, td. 

TRENCH (ARCHBISHOP).— For other Work* by the same Author, 
u* Theological and Ueluw LSTTfttt* Catalogues, and page »5 of this 
Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures on the Thirty 
Years* War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 44. 
PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE. HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS* Five Luc* 
lures- Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8ro. 3 1 6 d. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being the substance 
of Lectures delivered in Queen’s College, London. Second Edition, revised. 
8vo. tar. * 

AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF CALDERON. With 
Translations from his •* Life’s a Dream" and "Great Theatre of the World. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. Fcap. 8vo. jr. 


TRENCH (MRS. R.).— REMAINS of THE LATE MRS RICHARD 
TRENCH. Bemg Selections from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. 
Edited by Aichbishop Tmwch. New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait* 8vo. 

6*a 

TREVELYAN.—THE IRISir CRISIS. Being a N.rretiv, of <ka Manama 
for the Relief of the DUtneas caused by the Great Irish Famine of By 

Sir Cbamjb TaavaiYAH, Bart, K C B. tro. it. U. 


TROLLOPE. -A HISTORY OF TUB COMMONWEALTH OK 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC IN Uji. By 1 . 
Aiwu hui Tamore. 4 VoL. 8>o. CUh, an- 
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TYLOR,— ANTHROPOLOGY: an Inti&uction to the Studp of Maomnd 
Civilisation. By E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With Illustrations. cfwn 
8vo. jtKJ. , . 

BY THE SEA.— A NARRATIVE OF THE YEAR 
AT BORfft. By J. H. S. Crown 8vo. 31. id. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING OF ITALY. 

By 0 . 3 , Godkin. Netr Edition. Clown 8*0. 6». (Biographical Serin.) 

WALLACE. -THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang 
Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred. Russel Wallace. A Narra¬ 
tive of Travel with Studies of Man and Nature. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo.' jt. id. 0 

WARD.— A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE TO 
THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of 
History and English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. - Two Vols. 
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the la»te and scholarship of Mr Aldi, Wrigbl/'- SracrATo*. 

THB PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunyax. 

“A beautiful and ucholarly reprint."—SwcTAToa. 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THB 

VOUNO. Selected and arranged by C E-At xxAxnga. 

" A well-selected volume of ward poetry.”—SracTATOx. 

A BOOK OP OOLDEN DEEDS of All Times and All Countries. 

Gathered and Narrated Anew. By the Author <f "Thb Hxta nr Hr. tv ivrrn." 
”... To the young, for whom it is especially Intended, as n most interesting 
collectjan of thrilling tales well told ; and to their eldera as a useful handbook 
of reference, and a pleasant one to take up when rheir with it to trhlle away 
a weary half-hour. We have seen no prettier gift-book for n long lime.' — 
Atsuxaiu. 

THE ADVENTURES OP R0BIN80N CRUSOE, 

Edited, from the Original Edition, by J. W. Clark. SCA, FbHow nf TrWt y 
College, Cambridge. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO, Translated ikto English, Aith 
Notes by J. Ll. Davies, M.A, tod D. J, Vaughan, M.A. 

" A daing' and cheap little edition.”—E xaminer. 


THE SONG BOOK, Wordi aod tunes from the best Poets and Musiciani. 
Selected and arranged by John Huluh, Professor of Vocal Musk la Kile's 
College, London. 


“ A choke collection ofthe sterling songs of England, Scotland, and Iitlfnd, 
with the musk of each prefixed to the words. How much true wholesome 
pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse, we trust, through many 
thousand flunilies.”— Examiner. t 

LA LYRE FRANfAlSE. Selected and anangpd, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson, French Master In Harrow School. 


'* We doubt whether even in France itself so interesting and complete a repertory 
of the best French Lyrics could be found.”— Notes and Queries. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Bor. 

“ A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about boya for 
boys that ever was written.”—I llustrated Times. 


A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from theOU Histories and written 
anew by the Author of " The Heie o^Redclynfe.” n 

" An admirable addition to an admirable series.”— Westminstbe Review. 

QUESSE3 AT TRUTH. By Tyo Brothers. Nm Edition. 

THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY. Selections from the Works of 

the First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. With an Introductory Essay by 
Edward Jenkins, Author of “Ginx's Baby," &c. 

"A charming little volume."—S tandard. 

SCOTCH SONO. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of Scotland Cota* 
piled and arranged, with brief Notes, by Mary Carlyle Aitkin. 

" Die book is one that should find a piece in every library, we had almost said in 
every pocket.”— Svectatob. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK : The Golden Treasury of the beat German Lyrical 
Poems. Selected and arranged, with Notes and Literary Introduction, by Dr. 
Buchhxim. 

“A book which all lovers of German poetry will welcome.”—' Westminster 
Review. 

HERRICK t Selections from the Lyrical Poeais. Arranged, with Notes, by 
F. T. Palgrave. 

« For the first time the sweetest of English pastoral poets is placed within tbs 
range of the great world of readers."— Academv. 

POEMS OF PLACES. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England and* 
Wain. Two Volt. t 

« a very happy idea, thoroughly worked out by as editor who pommies every 
qualification for the task."— Sfectatoe. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEMS. 

(Abo a Large Piper‘Edition. (JownBvo. tsr. firf.) 

« A volume which is a thing of beauty is itself’’—P all Mall Gazette 
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THE STORY' OP TH* CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
IN SPAIN. ByC. U. YoHOa, Aathor of tin "Heirtf Reddyfe' 
» With Vlgoatte by Holman HnTi * 

CHARLES LAMB'S TALE8 PROM SHAKE8PEARE. 

Edited by tho lev. A. Atnoi*, M.A., Ruder at tba Temple, 

P6EMS OP WORDSWORTH, cw ud Edited, with Prefect 
• by hUmi* A»kou>. (Ako a Urge Paper Edition. Crown Iro. 91.) 

"A robin*, every page of which it weighted with the golden fruit of poetry," 
-Pau Mali Gutm. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Edited by t, T. Paujuavi, 

POEMS PROM SHELLEY. Selected ud arranged by Srorromt 
A. knout, M.A. (Alton large Paper Edition. Crown Iw. ut.U.) 

" Pull of power end true apiweciatioo of SKelfcy."— Spuctatok. 

ESSAYS OP JOSEPH ADDISON. Choau ami Edited by John 
Richaid Ganw, M.A., LLP. 

« Hie ii t noet welcome addition to a moat excellent nerlee."—ExAMiNtcat. 

POETRY OP BYRON. Chosen ud atinngcd by MamnwAnwout. 
(Alto a Large Paper Edition, Crown Sw.) 91. 

“It Written in Mr. Amold'i neatei vein, and in Mr. Aroold'i moat pellucid 
manner."—Amnem 

SELECTIONS FROM ,TIjE WRITINQ8 OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. —Arranged and Edited by i’roieiaor SlDitav 

Colvin. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI; ratter 

to a Friend, Ac, and Chmiian Mural., Edited by W. A. GaUNHIU, M.D. 

11 Pr. Gteenhill'i Mnotationt dliplay care and research to a degree rant among 
English editor*. The bibliographical detaila furnished lean nothing to lie 
4mied.”-ATMK!<AU«. 

THE SPEECHES AND TABLE-TALK OP THE 
PROPHET MOHAMMAD.— <i»i«n ud Truaiaeed, with an 

Introduction and Notts, by Stanut 1,as*-I’o<iu. 

SELECTIONS FROM COWPER'S POEMS. —Chosen and 
arranged by Mrs. Oumant. [I* tkifmt 
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Atop PuiUMHg, in Crown 8otw Prict 31. W, tack, 

Qngifsi) * 

A SERIES OF SHORT BOOKS OH HIS RIGHTS AMD 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Tbit series h intended to met the demand for accessible information on the ordi 1 
nary conditions, and the current terms, of out political life. Ignorance of these nn I 
only takes from the study of history the interest which comes koto n contact will 
practical politics, but, still worse, it unfits men for their place as intelligent citiicns. 
The series will deal with the details of the machinery whereby on Constitution 
works, and the broad lines upon which it has been constructed.© 

Tkt following Volttmti art ready 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Tiaul, D.C.L., kte Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxford, 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE LEGISLATURE. 

By Spencei Walpole, Author of “ The History of England from 1815.” 

THE NATIONAL BUDGET; THE NATIONAL DEBT 

TAXES AND RATES. By A. J. Wilson. * * 

THE POOR LAW. By Rer. t!V Fowl*, AJ.A. ° 

THE STATE AND ITS RELATION TO TRADE. By T. H. 

Faxsee. 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. By W. Stanley 

J ivous, LL.D, F.R.S. 

THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. A. Aamt 
Elliot, M.P. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Sfbncex Walpole, Author of “T 1 
History of England from 1815.’* 

LOCAL ^GOVERNMENT. By M. D. Chalmers. 


In Prt/araliOn 

THE STATE AND EDUCATION. By Henxy Chaik, M.A. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. By Fail’ . * < Pollock, late Fellow 

Trinity Colfcge, Cambridge. 

THE STATE AND THE LAND. By F. Pollock, t late Fellow 
Trinity College, Cambridge. " . Unlkefn 

INDIA. By J. E Cotton, ktefellow of Queen's College, Oxford. /■ Iktfr 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. By E. J. Pay 
r«Uow of Univmity College, Oxford. V* tki T* 
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